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PREFACE. 
= IV compiling the following 
a A Sheets on the Hiftory of 
Greece, which are intend- 
ed only for the Lie of Boys 
at Scbaol, I haus had Regard chief- 
ly to two Things : Firſt, that it 
might be ſui table totheir Capacities; 
and Secondly, - agreeable. to. their 
Jnclinations. In order to the Firſt, 
T have avaided entering into the 
Diſcuſſion of any doubtful or diff- 
cult Points relating to their Givil 
Hiſtory, or any Hera and puz- 
ling. Queſtions concerning their 
Religion. In order to the Second, 
8623 ge BD | 1 
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T have dwelt chiefly on ſuch Parts 
of their Hiſtory as I thought would 
raiſe Surprize and Admiration, or 
excite Curioſity ; being perſwaded 
that at their-Time of Life Inſtruc- 
tion is beſt convey d, if poſſible, by 
way of Entertainment. 
| Between the Age of Eight and | 
Twelve ſeems to me the proper Time | 
to kindle in the Mind a Love of 
Books" and Learning, which I be- 
lieve will be better done by endea- 
vouring to pleaſe the Imagination, 
than by trying fo early ts inform 
the Tudgment. Mot that I would 
have the reaſoning Faculty at all 
neglected, as ſoon as it begins to 
ſhew itſelf, but I believe in the Ge- 
nerality of Children we muſt wait 
a little longer for the proper Sea- 
Jin of cultivating it. N 
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8 
GREECE. 
P 


| Grving an Account of all thoſe Countries 
7 which were anciently called Greece. 


Of GREECE in General. 
Queſt, HERE is the Country which 
FA. was formerly called Greece? 

Ss. - 4:/w. It is the Southern Part 
of what is now call'd Turkey in 
Europe; being ſituate between the Agean Sea (now 
cal'd the Archipelago) to the Eaſt, the Cretan or 
Candian Sea to the —_ the Ienian Sea to the Weſt, 
| | and 
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— Mria and Thrace (now call'd Sciatunia) to the 
North. 
Q. How is it ſituate with regard to Latitude and 
Longitude ? 1 : 

A. It lies betwixt the 36th and 43d Degrees of 
Latitude, and betwixt the 19th and 25th Degrees of 
Longitude, Eaſtward. 8 

Q. Hsu is the Climate? 

A. The Air is exceeding temperate and healthy, 
the Soil for the moſt part fruitful, abounding with 
Corn, Wine, and many delicious Fruits. N 

Q. Are there not om ns Mountaigs in Greece ? 

A. Yes. Oita, a Mountain of Theſſaly, between 
Mount Pindus towards the North, and Parnaſſus to 
the South. This Mountain is made famous by the 
Death of Hercules, occaſion'd by his putting on an 
envenom'd Shirt, ſent him by his Wife Dejanira. 
Mount Olympus, in Theſſaly alſo, feign'd by Homer 
to be the Habitation of Fupitey and the Gods, And 
the Hills of Parnaſſus, Pindus, and Helicon, ſacred 
to the Muſes, | F 

Q. dich are its principal Rivers? 

A. Styx, a Fountain of Arcadia, the Waters of 
which were ſo. extreme. cold, that it was preſent Death 
to whomſoever drank of them, They alfo corroded 
Copper and Iron, and broke any Veſſel they were 
put into. It is thought by ſome, that Antipater poi- 
ſon'd Alexander the ion with this Water. Thefe 
noxious Qualities occaſion'd the Poets to feign it one 
of the Rivers of Hell. Acheren is another, and is 
feigned, by the Poets, to be that over which Charon 
| ferries the departed Souls: It is a River of Epirus, 
 Albheus is a large River riſing out of the Mountain 
S:ymphalus, and watering the Countries of Elis and 
Arcadia, On the Banks of this River the Ohmpic 
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Games 


| E 
Games were celebrated. The Penent is a beautiful 
River of Theſſaly, watering the Vale of Tempe, and 
running betwixt the Mountains of Qa and Olympus : 
It diſcharges itſelf into the Gulf of Theſſalonicg. 
Pliny reports, that it made the Sheep which drank of 
its Waters Coal-black. 

QQ. thto how many different States or Countries was 
Greece anciently divided? | 

A. Its ſeveral Diviſions wete Epirus, Peloponneſus, 

Greece properly ſo call'd, Theſſaly, and Macedonia. 


Of EPIRUS, 


. OW was Epirus fituate ? | 
NH Anſw, In the Wochen Part of Greece, di- 
vided from Macedonia and Theſſaly by Mount Pindus, 
and the Acroceraunian Mountains, 

Q. Which were its principal Cities and remarkable 
Towns ? | | 

A. Dodona, famous for the Temple and Oracle 
of Jupiter, ſituate in a Grove near the Town: In 
which Temple, as Pliny reports, was always heard a 
Noiſe, as it were, of ſmall Bells: Oricum, Buthro- - 
tum, and Ambrachiu, were great Cities in Epirus. 
Actium alſo, a ſmall Town and Promontory of Epi- 
rus, where was formerly a Temple of Apollo, is fa- 
mous for the Victory of Auguſtus Cæſgar over Pompe y 
the Gratt, © © 3 

| 2 was this _ obtain'd ? 5 
1. In the Year of the World 20 24, thirty Years 

before Chriſt. 85 

Q. Vo were the Inhabitants of Epirus? ; 

A. The Malaſſians, whoſe chief City was Dodona 3 
the Theſprotians, whoſe City was Buthrotum ; the | 

=p 355 Chaomans, 
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Chaonians, whoſe City was Oricum; and the Acar- 
naniaxs, Whoſe City was Ambrachia. | 


Of PELOPONNESUS. 


Q. JJ AT tis the Situation of Peloponneſus ? 

A. It is a Peninſula, join'd to the moſt 
Southern Part of Greece by a narrow Neck of Land, 
near which was the famous City of Corinth. 

Q. Whence had the Peloponneſus its Name ? 
A. From Pelps the Son of Tantalus: But it is 
now by the Turks called the Morea, 

Q. How was the Peloponneſus formerly divided? 

A. Into fix different States or Countries,” » » = 

Q. Which is the firſt Diviſion ? 

A. Achaia, whoſe principal Cities were Corinth, 
Sicyon, and Patre. | | 
Q. 4re-theſe Cities famous for any thing in, Hiſtory ? 

A. Corinth was remarkable for its exceeding great” 
Riches; for producing ſeveral excellent Workmen, 
as Painters, Architects, and Carvers; for the - 
mian Games, which were celebrated there every three 
Years in Honour of Neptune; and for the magnificent 
Temple of that God, the Avenue to which was ren; 
der'd very ſolemn and magnificent, by Rows of 
ſtately Pines on either Side, intermix'd with the 
Statues of ſuch as had won the Prize at the hmian 
Games. Within the Temple were a Multitude of 
. Brazen Triton and Sea-gods, alſo the Chariots of 
Neptune and his Wife Amphitrite, drawn by Horſes 
of Gold with Ivory Hoofs. The two Deities were 
curiouſly carv'd, and by the Side of Neptune was 
young Palæmon riding on a Dolphin. S:cyon is fa- 


mous for being the moſt ancient City that we know | 


of 
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of in Europe, being founded in the Year of the 
World 1890, At Patræ were Femples dedicated 
to Minerva, Cybele, Atys, Jupiter Ohmpius, and 
Diana; to which laſt they ſacrificed yearly a young 
Man and a Maid. Hither alſo the Grecians canie to 

conſult the Oracles of Mercury and Veſta. 
Qu What was the particular Ceremony of conſulting 

„ 7heſe Oracles! 

A. They firſt perfum'd their Statues, and hung 
Lamps round them; they afterwards dedicated at the 
Altar a Medal made of the Copper of that Country, 
and then asked Mercury's Statue what they had a- 
; | mind to know, holding their Ear cloſe to it; then 
ſtopping their Ears with their Hands, they went out 
of the Place, and the firſt Voice they heard when 
they took their Hands away, was look'd upon as the 
= Anſwer of the Oracle. At this City the Apoſtle Ss, 

„ Andrew ſuffered Martyrdom. | 

2. dich was the ſecond Diviſion? 

A. Elis, whoſe principal City was Olympia, or 
Piſa, ſeated on the River Alpheus, on whoſe Banks 
the Olympic Games were celebrated. - 
| S Is not the City Olympia famous for ſomething 
fije | 
*: , Yes; the Statue of Jupiter Olympius, made by 
Pbidias, and reckoned one of the Wonders of the 
od TOs 5 
Q. Can you give a Deſcription it? 

A. Pauſanias deſcribes it thus: It is made ſitting 
on a Throne of Gold and Ivory, with a Crown on - 
its Head; its Right-hand holds a Victory of Ivory, 
its Left a Sceptre of various Metal, with an Eagle at 
the Top of it. The Garments wrapt about him are 
of Gold, adorn'd with the Figures of Animals and 
Flower- de- luces in great Numbers. The Throne is 
„ B 3 | embelliſhed, 
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embelliſhed with Ivory, Ebony, Gold, precious 


Stones, and a Multitude of emboſs'd Figures. At 
the Foot of the Throne are repreſented Theſeus, and 
the reſt of the Heroes that accompany'd Hercules 
to the War againſt the Amazons. All the Place about 
the Throne is adorn'd with Pictures repreſenting the 
Labours of Hercules, On the upper Part of the 
Throne are placed the Graces and the Hours, who 
are the Daughters of Jupiter, according to the Poets. 
On the Baſis are ſeveral Golden Figures. viz. of the 
Sun mounting his Chariot, of Jupiter, Juno, the 
Graces, Mercury, Vefla, Venus, and Cupid, with 
many others, = 

Q. Had not this Statue ſome Fault ® 

A. Strabo ſays, it was out of Proportion, being 
of ſuch a prodigious Bigneſs, that if it had flood up- 
right, it muſt have pierced the Roof of the Temple 
in which it was placed. . 

Q Which is the third Diviſion of the Pelopon- 
neſus 35 . IN 
A. Meſſenia, the principal Cities of which are 
* ylos, and Corona. 
ties? 


What is there remarkable of any of theſe Ci. 


s | | 

A. Nothing, except of Pylos, which is ſaid to 

have been the Birth-Place of Ne/tor. | 
Q. Which is the fourth Diviſion ? 


A. Arcadia, the chief Cities of which were Tegea, | 


Stymphalos, Mantinea, and Megalipolis. 
Q. What is there remarkable in any of theſe Cities ? 
A. Mantinea is famous for the Battle of the The- 

&ans, commanded by Epaminondas, againſt the La- 

cedemonians, in which x0,000 Arcadians were lain, 

Without the loſs of one Man on the other Side. In the 

Spartan War this City was taken by. Agis, King of 

**VVF 1 Sarta, 
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Harta, by turning the River Alpheus againſt its 
Walls, — entering in at the Breach which it made. 
Megalspolis was the Birth-Place of Polybius the Hiſto- 
rian, This City became fo deſolate, that it gave 
= Riſe to the Proverb, Magna Civitas, magna ſolituds. 
Q. Which is the fifth Diviſian! 
A. Laconia, the principal City of which was Spar- 
ta or Lacedemm. | 
Q. How happened this City to be called by the two 
different Names of Sparta and Lacedemon ? _ | 
A. It was uſual in thoſe Days for ſuch as built or 
conquer'd a City, to call it after their own Names. 
Fhus great Part of the Peloponneſus was at ſeverał 
times called Ægialea, from Ægialeus; Apia, from 
Fe Apis; and Sicyonia, from Sicyon ; who were all diffe- 
p- MF rent Kings of the fame Place, Eurotas, who built 
le this City, call'd it after the Name of his only Daugh- 
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ter, Sparta; ſhe marrying a Youth whoſe Name was. 
n- Lacedæmon, the Crown, for want of Male-Ifſue; de- 
volved upon him: And as the City had, in Compli- 
are ment to his Wife, been called by her Name, ſo to 
che Country about it be gave his own : But in pro- 
ceſs of Time this Diſtinction ceaſed, and both Ap- 
pellations were uſed promiſcuouſly to expreſs the City 


to and Country. 
Q. Do you know any Particulars relating to Sparta? 
A. It is ſaid to have been built 4. M. 290), ia 
gea, the Lime of the Patriarch Jacob, 1763 Vears be- 
fore Chriſt; according to which Account it is 983 
ties? Tears older than Rome. Pahbius ſays, it was an- 
1 


ciently 48 Greek Stadia, or Furlongs, in Circumfe- 
rence, which is ſix Engliſb Miles. ; 
Q. How it it ſituate ? ; 
A. Partly on a Plain, encompaſſed on the W 
and. South by the River Eurotas; and partly on the- 


[8 ] | 

Non ge Mount Taygetus, which defends it to the 

ort 

Q. Which is the fixth Diviſion ? 

A. Argolis, in which were the Cities of FRO 
Nemea, Troezen, Nauplia, Mycenæ, and Epidaurus. 

Q. I bat has * left us remarkable relating to 
any of theſe Cities 

A, Argos is a very ancient City, founded by 
fnachus in the Year of the World 2107, 346 Years 
before the Departure of the Children of 7frae/ out of 
Egypt. Nemea is famous for its adjoining Foreſt, 
which harboured a monſtrous Lion, the Death of 
which was one of the Labours of Hercules: And to 
eternize the Memory of their Deliverance, the In- 
habitants inſtituted the Nemean Games. At Epi- 
duurus was the famous Temple of Eſculapins, _ 


Of GREECE properly /o called. 


OW is this Part of Greeee ſituate? 
* A. It is nd ad the Wal by Epirus 
and Theſſaly, on the North and Eaft by the Ægean 
Sea, or Archipelago, and on the South wy the Pele 
homnefus. 

C Into how many States or Provinces was it di- 
vided ? | 

. Into alia, Locris, Phecis, Beata, and 22 
tica. 

Q. Which were the principal Cities of Fitolia ? 

A. Chalcis, Olenus, and Calydon, 

Q. What is there remarkable of theſe Cities? 

A. Nothing, unleſs it be worth remembering that 
Ae killed a monſtrous Boar in the Foreſt of 


- | "0 What 
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Mat remarkable Towns were there in Locris? 

A. Naupactum was the Principal, which is ſince 
call'd Lepanto, and is become famous for the Defeat 
of the Turks by the Chriſtians in 1571, when 30000 
Turks were ſlain, „ 

Q. Which were the principal Towns of Phocis ? 

A. Anticyra and Delphos, 

Q. What do you know relating to thoſe Cities? 

A. Delpbos is famous for the Oracle of Apollo, 
which was at the Foot of Mount Parnaſſus. Dio- 
dorus Siculus tells us, that the firſt Diſcovery of this 
Oracle was owing to a Flock of Goats, which in 
paſſing near this Gulf or hollow Cave, always made 
a great Noiſe. Corytas their Herdfman, being curi- 
ous to know what might occaſion it, examined the 
Place, and by its Exhalations was inſpired with a 
Spirit of Prophecy, This being rumour'd abroad, 
abundance of People flock'd thither, upon whom it 
had the ſame Effet; but many tumbled headlong 
into the Gulf, and were never Lund again; to pre- 
vent which Misfortune, a Tripos, or three-footed 
Stool, was fixed for the Prophet or Propheteſs to fit 
upon. | | 

Q. Who deliver d theſe Oracles ? 

A. At firſt they choſe only the moſt beautiful Vir- 
gins, till one of them being raviſh'd by a young Man 
who came pretending to conſult the Oracle, they 
afterwards admitted none under fifty Years of Age 
to the Office of Pythoneſs, Te 
Q. How were the Oracles deliver d? | 

A. The Propheteſs or Pythoneſs, ſitting on the 
Tripos, and ſeeming to be tranſported with a divine 
Rapture, pronounced the Oracle in Verſe or Proſe, 
and ſome ſuppoſe ſhe often uſed a ſpeaking Trumpet, 
to make her Voice "—_ more than Human, But 
e 5 a 88 
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is probable we may touch again on this Subject, in the 
ride Part of our Wark, to which it more properly be- 
ng. 1 -£ha 
0 Q Which were the principal Towns. in Boeotia ? 
. Thebes, Aulis, Leuctra, Orchomenos, Platea, 
Theſpia and Gheronea. | | 
. What has Hiſtory left remarkable of any of theſe- 
Places? | 
A. Thebes was built by Cadmus in the Year of the 
World 2620. It is the native Place of Pindar, who 
uſed to call it Heptapyle; on account of its ſeven Gates. 
About 100 Years aſter the Death of Pindar, this 
City was ſo entirely deſtroy*d by Alexander the Great, 
that not a Houſe was left ſtanding, but that in which 
Pindar had lived, which was ſpar'd out of Reſpect 
to his Memory. ulis is famous for its ſpacious Port, 
where Agamemnon and all the Grecian Captains ren- 
devouz'd before they ſet ſail for Trey. At Leuctra 
the Lacedemonians. were defeated by the Thebans, un- 
der the Conduct of Epaminendas, Orchomenos was 
formerly of greater Power and Wealth than Thebes ; 
it is famous for the Defeat of Mithridates by the 
Romans, for the Oracle of Tiręſias, and for its Pon 
| Horſes. «Near Platea the Athenian and Lacedemo- 
nian Generals, Pauſanias and Ariſtides, defeated the 
Perfian General Mardonius. Cheronea is famous ſor 
a Battle gain'd by Philip of Macedon over the Athe- 
ans; and alſo for being the Birth-Place of Plutarch. 
Q. Which were the moſt noted Towns in Attica? 
— Athens, Eleuſis, Megara, Decelia, and Mara- 
l hat are any of; theſe Places remarkable for? 
2 Athens was 1 one of the moſt "af 
and polite Cities in the World, every thing in it was 


magnificent, elegant, and worthy of its great Inha- 
| f | habitans+ 


*- 


bh 


Ancients, were celebrated, Of which we ſhall ſpeak 


us Ceſar, againſt Pompey the Great. Metbone, at 


- & » & 
Ritants: The Areopagus, the Lyceum, the Aca- 
demy, the Temples, were all grand and ſumptuous, * 
Eleuſis was famous for the Temple of Ceres, where 
the Eleuſinian Myſteries, fo reſpected amongſt the 


in the third Part. Megara was the Birth-Place of 
Euclid, Marathon was remarkable for the Victory 

which 12000 Athenians, under the Command of 
Miltiades, gain'd over 100,000 Perſians, 


Of THESSALY. 
Q. 2 Wis Theſſaly ſituate ? 


A. On the Weſt, towards the Country of 
Epirus, it is bounded by the Mountains of Pindus, 
on the North by Macedon and Mount Olympus, on 
the Eaſt by the Egean Sea, and on the South by 
Mount Parnaſſus and the Straits of Thermopyle. 

Q. How was Theſſaly anciently divided? 

A. Into five different Provinces ; the Pelaſgi, the 
Eſtigſia, the Magneſia,. the Phthiotida, and Theſſaly 
properly ſo called. . 


2. I bich were the fringe Toon of Theſſaly ? 


A. Gomphi, Pharſalia, Magneſia, Methone, Ther-- 
mapylæ, Phthia, Lariſſa, and Demetrias. 
Q. — is there worth remembering of any of theſe. 
ities 5 ä 
A. Pharſalia is famous for the Battle won by Ju- 


the Siege of this City Philip of Macedon loſt his 
Eye. Thermopyle is famous for the Death of Lems- 
das and 300 Spartans, who all died upon the Spot 
fighting againſt the numerous Army of Xerxes. La- 
77 was founded by Acriſius in the Vear of the 
World 2745; and Wr Place of . | 
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Of MACEDON. 
Q. O Vis Macedon ſtuate? 
A A. It is — the Eaſt by the Ægran 


Sea, on the South by Epirus and Theſſaly, on the 
Weſt by the Ionic and Adriatict Seas, and on the 
North by the River Strymona and the Mdarinean 
| Mountains. | | 
Q: Which-were the chief Towns of Macedon ? 

A. Epiddmnus or Dyrrachium, Appollonia, Pella, 


Agea, Adeſſa, Pallene, Olynthus, Torone, Arcanthus, 


Theſſalomica, Stagira, Amphipolis and Philippi. 
Q. What do you find remarkable in Hiſtory of any 
ef theſe Towns ? 
A. Pella was the Capital of the Country, and is 
thought to have been the Birth-Place of Philip, and 
Alexander the Great his Son; the laſt of which is 


call'd, by Juvenal in his tenth Satire, the Pellean. 


Adeſſa was commonly the Burial-Place of the Kings 


of Macedon, Olynthus, from hence Demoſthenes 


named his Olynthiacs.. Stagira was the Birth-Place 
of .1ri/iotle, who is therefore often called the Stagi- 
rite, Philippi, near this Place Pompey was defeated 
by Cæſar; and Brutus and Caſſius by Auguſtus and 
Anthony. | 7 | 


Of the Grecian Iſles. 


S H ICH are the Principal of the Grecian Iſles ? 


A. In the Jonian Sea are Corcyra, Cephalene, 
Zacynthus, Ithaca, and Dulichium over-againſt La- 
conia is Cythera, and a little farther Eaſtward, Crete; 
In the Ægean Sea or Archipelago are the Cyclades * 
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the Sporades, Eubæa, Syrus, Lemnos, Samathrace, 
Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and ſome others. W 
Q. What is there worthy of Note in am of theſe Nes? 
4, Ithaca is famous for being the Birth-Place of 
Ulyſſes : Cythera is the Place where the Poets ſay Venus 
was form*d from the Froth of the Sea, from whence 
ſhe is called Cytherea. Crete, the largeſt of all the 
Grecian Iſles, is famous for its Labyrinth, where a 
certain Monſter call'd a Minztaur, ſomething be- 
twixt a Man and a Bull, was enclofed ; and which 
was flain by Theſzus, who afterwards eſcaped from 
the Labyrinth by a Clue of Thread, given to him 
by Ariadne the King's Daughter. Di#ys who wrote 
of the Wars of Troy, Epimenides the Poet, and Cte/i- 
phon the Architect, were all Natives of Crete, The 
Cyclades and the Sporades were ſeveral ſmall Iſlands 
in the ÆAgean Sea, betwixt Greece and Aſia, the chief 
of which were Andros, Delos, and Paros, noted for 
fine Marble. Eubœa, the chief City of which was 
Chalcis, is ſaid by ſome Authors to have been divided 
from the Continent of Greece by an Earthquake. 
This Iſland produces a Stone which they call Asbeſ- 
tos, of which they make a kind of Linen which 
is incombuſtible, and is made clean by caſting it into 
the Fire. Lemnos is fam'd by the Poets for the Fall of 
Vulcan from Heaven upon it. Samos gave Birth to 
Heorphile the Samian Sibyl ; and to Pythagoras the 
great Philoſopher. | NEL 
Q. Had not the Greeks ſome other Settlements in 
Aſia? | N 3 98 2 
A. Ves, particularly in olis, Ionia, and Doris. 
Q. What is remarkable of Molis? 5 
A. The Poets call it the Country of the Winds, 
from the Diverſity of Winds that blow here abouts, 
and from /Zolus a certain King of the Country, Wo 


— 
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Was skillful in foretelling the Courſe of the Winds, 
and taught his People the Uſe of the Sail. Its prin- 
Gipal Cities were Cumæ, Phocæa, and Elea. 

Q. II bat is remarkable of Tonia ? 

A. Some ſuppoſe it took its Name from J the 
Daughter of Inachus. The Ionian Sea, fo call'd, is 
not that which runs by the Country of Jonia, but 
that which is between Greece and Sicily. Its princi- 
pal Cities were Miletum, which gave Birth to Thales 
the Philoſopher, Epheſus, Smyrna, Colophon, Hera- 
clea, Erythrea, and Clazomene. ' 

Q.: What is remarkable of Doris? 

A. Doris is that Part of the Kingdom of Caria, 
which comes out into the Ægean Sea, almoſt like a 
Peninſula, Its principal Cities were Cnides, and 
Halicarnaſſus ; the laſt of which gave Birth to He- 
- rodotus and Dienyfius, two celebrated Hiſtorians, It 
was alſo famous for the Mauſoleum of Artemiſia, 
which was accounted one of the Wonders of the 
World. . | | 
Qi. Give ſome Account of this Mauſoleum. | 

A. Artemiſia Queen of Caria bore ſo great a 
Love for her Husband Mauſaleus, that when he died, 
ſhe reſolv'd to make her own Breaſt his Sepulchre, 
and accordingly drank the Aſhes of his Heart, ming- 
led ina Cup of Wine. She alſo decreed a Prize to 

him that ſhould write the beſt Panegyrick in bis 
Praiſe, which Suidas tells us was won by Theopompus 
the Orator. And determining to make his Name 
immortal, ſhe built a Monument to his Memory, 
which ſhe called the Mauſoleum z which was all of 
fine Marble, and moſt exquifite Workmanſhip. It 
conſiſted of four Fronts, each 63 Feet wide, and 
25 Cubits high. The Eaftern Front was built by 
Scæpas, the South by Timotheus, the Weſt by Leo- 


chares,. 
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chares, and the North by Briaſius. Pythus raiſed a 
Pyramid in the Midſt, on the Top of which he 
thou! a Chariot and four Horſes of Marble, The 
Height of the whole from the Ground was 140 
Feet, And tho' Artemiſia died of Grief before this 
Work was finiſhed, it was nevertheleſs compleated ; 
and all ſumptuous Monuments are from hence called. 
Mauſoleums. : 

Q. Had not the Greeks ſome Colonies and Settle- 
ments in other Parts of the World? 

A. Yes; they had Settlements in Sicily and in- 
ſome Parts of /taly. Of which ſome Account may be- 
725 in the ſecond Part if this Mert, as Qccaſun ſhall. 

er. * ; if 
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| SECT. 1. 
J Of the ancient Kingdom S 1G VON IA. 


HEN was this Kingdom eſtabliſhed ? 
I. If what Euſebius ſays is true, it 
vas eſtabliſhed about 150 Years after 
dle Flood, and may challenge a ſupe- 
rior Antiquity to moſt Kingdoms in 
the World. But Sir laac Newtcn, and other Chro- 
nologers, place it much lower, 

Q. By 


[ 17 ] * 
Q. By whom was it founded ? 
A. Agialeus is the ſuppoſed Founder of it, from 
m it was for many Years called Zgialea : It was 
afterwards called Apia, from Apis, another of its 
Kings, and laftly S:cyonia, from Sicyon. 
Q. How long did this Kingdom continue ? 

A. From its ſuppoſed Foundation by Ægialeus, to 
the Death of Zeuxippus, its laſt Monarch, was 962 
Years, 

Q. What follnued after the Death of Zeuxippus? 

A. The Kingdom was for ſome time govern'd by 
the Prieſts of Apollo Carneus, till at laſt it became 
ſabject to the Kingdom of Argos. 

Q: Has Hiſtory left nothing remarkable f any of 
theſe Kings ? 

A. Its early Period being before the uſe of Letters 
was introduced into Greece, hath left it involv'd in 
ſo much Obſcurity, that ſome have almoſt queſti- 
oned its Exiſtence, As nothing therefore can be 
certainly known of this Kingdom, we ſhall paſs on 
to the next in Antiquity, which was Argos. | 


£2 


Szer. II. 
Of ARGOS. 


Q.TJY HEN was this Kingdom "eng 28. 
a A. About the Vear of the World 2148, 
which is 1080 Vears before the Beginning of the 
Olympiade. | MY) 
« Q. Who was its Founder? 25 
A. Inachus, commonly called the Son of Oceanus, 
8 from his coming by Sea out of Egypt into 


1761 


- Q. Who ſucceeded him ? 


A. His Son Pharoneus, who drew together the 
ſcatter'd People, and incorporated them in a City 
which he built for them, calling it after his own 
Name Phoronium. To him ſucceeded his Son Apis, 
who dying without Iſſue, was ſucceeded by his Ne- 
phew Argus. Who was alſo ſucceeded by ſeveral. 
other Kings, of whom Hiſtory has left nothing that 
is either worth recording, or that can be depended 
on, till Perſeus their fifteenth Monarch, 

Q. Who was this Perſeus ? 

A. He was the Grandſon of Acriſius, who being 
inform'd by the Oracle, that his Laughter Dana, 
ſhould have a Son that would procure his Death, kept 
her under cloſe Confinement, that ſhe might not. 
converſe with any Man, But Fu of as the Poets 
ſay, came 9 bit in a Shower of Gold, and left her 
with Child of Perſeus, 

p Q What may probably be the literal Fruth of this: 
tory ? 

A. That her Uncle Prins or ſome other Perſon, 


brib'd her Keepers with a large Sum of Money, and 


got her with Child; and then to ſave her Honour, 
father'd the Child upon Fupiter. Or perhaps the 
Poets, in telling the Story, purpoſely concealed the 
Truth, under the Allegory of a Golden Shower, 

. What follow'd ? 

When it came to the Ears of her Father Arri- 


frus, that ſhe was brought to bed, he order'd the 


Child with its Mother to be caſt into the Sea, in 
hopes of deſtroying them, but they were miracu- 
louſly conveyed to the Iſland Seriphus, where he was: 
brought up by Dictys, the Brother of Pohdectes, 
King of that Iſland, as his own Son, and early ſigna- 
My his Courage in deſtroying of Monſters, _ | 
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larly the Gorgon Meduſa, the Figure of whoſe Head 
he placed as a Trophy in the Middle of his Shield. 
When he grew up he marry'd Andromeda, after hav- 
ing reſcu'd her from a Sea Monſter, and then ſet 
fail with her to Argos, to viſit his Grandfather, 

Q. Was not Acriſius — to fee him? | 

A. Yes; and therefore when he heard of his 

coming, he privately retired into Theſſaly; but Per- 
ſeus alſo being driven thither, and being accidentally 
preſent at the Celebration of ſome Funeral Games, 
he threw a Disk, or Quoit, which fell upon Acrifu' $ 
Foot and kill'd him, and thus unwillingly fulfilled 
the Oracle. | 

Q. Did not Perſeus upon this ſucceed his Grezd- 

er . in the Kingdom of Argos? 

A. Ves; but he removed the Royal Seat from P's 
gan, and founded a new City and a Kingdom, which 
he called Mycene : So that the Period of the King» 
dom of Argos is by many dated from the Death of 
Aeriſius, after it had laſted 544 Years. But the 
Generality of Hiſtorians conſider the Kingdom of 
Mycene only as a Continuation of that of Argos, and 
therefore carry it down under the ſame Succeſſion of 
Kings for many Years after, 

T rn did Perſeus after he had ſettled himſelf at 
cenæ 

1 Some ſay, he conquer'd the Kingdom of Per- 
ia, which from him wok its Name, But this is 
doubtful. 

Q. Who ſucceeded him * 
A. Euriſtheus, the Son of Sthenelus, who impoſed 85 
upon Hercules all his Labours. 
Q. How happened that ? HIT 
A. Hercules being a Youth of t Courage aud 
yn and nearly related to che! n, Euriftheus 
grew 


[ 26 ] | 
grew very jealous of him, and put him upon many 
deſperate Attempts in hopes to get rid of him. Her- 
cules perceived his Drift; and conſulting the Oracle 
what he ſhould do, he was anſwered, It was the 
Will of the Gods that he ſhould ſerve Euri/theus twelve 
Years. This threw him into ſo great a Melancholy, 
that for ſome time he was not in his right Senſes, du- 
ring which Period he committed many deſperate 
Acts; among the reſt, he put away his Wife Mega- 
ra, and flew 12 Children which he had by her; for 
which Reaſon Euriftheus impoſed on him twelve La- 
bours, as an Expiation for their Murder, 
Q. What were the twelve Labeurs of Hereules? 
A. 1. He flew the Nemean Lion, whoſe Skin was 
impenetrable; for which Reaſon he ever after wore 
it on his Shoulders, 2. He kill'd the Hydra with 
two Heads. 3. He. overcame the Centaurs, and 
brought the Erymanthian Boar alive upon his Shoul- 
ders to the City. 4. He caught the Hart with golden 
Horns, after having hunted it a Year on Foot, 5. He 
cleanſed the Stable of Augeus, which 30,000 Oxen 
had ſtood in for many Years, by turning the River 
Alben into it. 6. He chaſed away thoſe miſchie- 
vous Birds which infeſted the Country near the Lake 
8tymphalis, and are ſaid to have lived on human Fleſh, 
1 He fetched away from Crete the Minotaur, a 
_ Monſter betwixt a Man and a Bull, which Paſiphaẽ, 
the Wife of Minos King of Crete is ſaid to have 
fallen in love with. In this Expedition he afliſted 
Jupiter to conquer the Titans; and having recon- 
eiled that God to Prometheus, he delivered him from 
Mount Caucaſus, where a Vulture had continually 
prey 'd upon his Liver, 8. He fetch'd from Thrace 
the Mares of Diomedes, who fed them with the Fleſh 
of ſuch Strangers as travelled that Way, but my he 
N | cw 
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threw their Maſter to be devour'd by them.” 10. He 
eonquer'd the Army of the Amazons, and took from 

Hipolyta their Queen the fineſt Girdle in the World. 
11, He went down to Hell, and brought from thence 
the three-headed Dog Cerberus. 12, He flew the 
Dragon which defended the Heſperian Gardens, and 
brought from thence the Golden Apples. | 

Q. Are theſe Stories thought to be literally true? 

A. No; they are probably Poetical Fictions, un- 
der which either ſome Moral Truth is inculcated, or 
ſome Hiſtorical Fact conceal'd. 

Q. Who ſucceeded Euriſtheus ? 

A. His Uncle Atreus, the Son of Pelips, who be- 
ing entruſted with the Government during an Expe- 
dition of his Nephew into Attica, ſecured it to him- 
ſelf; and thus the Pelopidæ got the Aſcendant over 
the Race of Perſeus, which only ſubſiſted now in 
Hercules and his Children, 

Q. Who ſucceeded Atreus ? 

A. His Son Agamemnon, who was accounted the 
wealthieſt and moſt powerful Monarch at that Time 
in all Greece, For which Reaſon he was choſen Ge- 
neral of the Expedition againſt Troy, of which the 
Rape of Hellen, by Paris, was the Occaſion, and 
which is the Subject of Homer”s Iliad. _. 

Q. What happened to Agamemnon after this Ex- 
pedition'? | 

4. At his Return to Mycene, he was murder'd 
by his Wife Clytemneflra, and his Couſin gi | 
who, during his Abſence, had lived in . 
Lore together. Having committed this Murder, 
they ſeized the Government, and held it ten Vea, 
till Oreftes, the Son of Agamemnon, (who had been 
privately convey'd into Phocis by Electra his Father's 
YO drew up to Man's ö who then, to re- 
venge 
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verge his Father's Death, kill'd his Mother Chtem- 
neftra, with her Gallant Agitus, and aſcended the 
Throne himſelf. * 

Q. I not ſomething remarkable recorded of Oreſtes ? 

A. His Friendſhip with Pylades, the Son of Stre- 
Prey with whom be had been brought up. They 
are reported to have been ſo exactly like each other, 
in Face, Shape, Voice and Temper, that when 
Theas King of Taurica would have put Oręſtes to 
Death, and each of them came affirming himſelf to 
be Oreftes, deſirous each to die for his Friend, the 
_ could not poſſibly determine which was the right 


7 Who ſucceeded Oreftes? | 

His Son Penthilus, after whoſe Death the Ho 
* or Deſcendants of Hercules, made them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Kingdom, and alſo of the great- 


eſt Part of the Pelaponneſus, which they held till the 


Conqueſt thereof by the Macedonians. 
— — — — — — 
8 EO r. III. 


' Of THEBES, or BOE O TIA. 


Q. AH E N was this Harde ounded ? 
A. About the Year of the World 25 50, 
400 Years later than that of Argos. 

Q. Ibo was its Founder? 

A. Cadmus, the Son of Aenor, King of Sydon ; 
who being ſent by his Father in ſearch of his Siflet 
Europa, whom Jupiter, in the Shape of a Bull, had 
run away with, and commanded not to return with- 


out her, after having fearch'd for her long in = 
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. 
he retir d into Bæotia, and built the City of Thebes, 
which was the Capital of the Kingdom. He is uni- 
verſally allow'd to be the firſt who introduced Letters 
into Greece; his Alphabet conſiſted only of ſixteen 


Letters. He alfo taught his People Trade and Navi- 


gation, and firſt introduced the Art of making Braſs 
amongſt them, from whence that Metal was call'd 
Cadmean. | | 

Q. Who ſucceeded him? 

A. His Son Polydorus, who, by the Daughter of 
Nycteus, had a Son whom he named Labdacus ; who 
being under Age at her Father's Death, was left to 
the Care of Ny&eus, Now Ny#eus had another 
Daughter named Antiope, who was ſtole away by the 
Sicyonians, and in endeavouring to fetch her back 
NMeteus was flain. At his Death he left the Care of 
the young King Labdacus to his Brother Lyctzs, who 
managed Affairs fo prudently, that Labdacus at his 
Death, which happen'd ſoon after he came of Age, 


entruſted his young Son Laius to his Care, 


Q. What follow'd ? 
A. Lycus proſecuted the Quarrel of his Brother 
with the Sichonians, and got his Niece Antrope deli- 
ver'd to him too; but upon Pretence of fome ill 
Uſage which ſhe received at his Hands, her two Sons, 
Zetbus and Amphion, came againſt Thebes with an Ar- 
my, and beſieged it, Lyctts having firſt conveyed 
the Infant King privately away, marched out of the 
City and gave them Battle, where, having the Miſ- 
fortune to be ſlain, the two Brothers uſurped the 
Kingdom, , 

Q. I this the Amphion who is ſaid by the Poets 
te have raiſed the Walls of Thebes by the Harmony of 
bis Lyre ? | a 
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A. It is. But the Meaning of it can only be, 
as Staman obſerves, that by the Force of his Elo. 
quence he wrought upon a rude, illiterate People, to 
confirm him in his Uſurpation. However, he and 
his Brother ſoon dying, the Kingdom was again re- 
ſtored to Laius. 

Q. Is nat the Story of Laius ſomething extraordinary? 

A. His Misfortunes and thoſe of his Son Oedipus, 
furniſh'd a horrid Subject to the Muſe of Sophocles the 
"Greek Tragedian. | | 
.  Q. Relate them in as few Wards as you can. 
A. Laius having married Foca/ta, the Daughter 
of Menæceus, was forewarn'd by the Oracle, that 
.the Son he ſhould have by her, would kill him, To 
prevent this, Laws expoſed him to the wild Beafts 
in the Woods, but he was preſerv'd by ſome Shep- 
herds belonging to Pohbus, King of Corinth, and 
preſented to their Maſter, who brought him up as 
his -own Son, But when Oedipus grew up, and 
came to know that he was not the Son of Pohbus, 
he grew uneaſy, and reſolved. to enquire of the O- 
Tacle concerning his Parentage. Laius, at the very 


ſame time, was urged with a Curioſity, to enquire 


what was become of his Son. So meeting together 
at Delphos, in ſome Scuffle that happened betwixt 


their Srvants, Oedipus unhappily killed. his Father ; | 


both of them entirely unknown to each other. 
Q. What followed ? : | . 


A. Laius being thus dead, Creon, the Brother of | 


. uſurp'd the Throne. But the Neighbour- 


ood of © Thebes, being at this time infeſted with a 


certain Monſter, called the Sphinx, who deſtroyed 
all Paſſengers, that could not expound her Riddle: 
Creen cauſed it to be proclaimed thro” all Greece, that 


whoſoever could expound the Riddle, ſhould have | 
| Jeg 
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Fecafta to Wife, and with her the Crown of Thebes, 
which Oedipus perform'd ; and thus he unknowingly 
marry'd his Mother, and became poſſeſſed of his 
Father's Crown. a 8 

Q. What was the Riddle? 

A. It was this. hat is 2 which in the Morn 
ing goes 1 our Legs, at upon two, and at 
Male 3 Which Oedipus 3 thus: 
Man in his Infancy, the Morning of Life, crawls 
upon his Hands and Feet ; as he grows to Maturity, 
he walks upright on his Legs; and in old Age, the 
* of Life, he is forc d to ſupport himſelf with 
a Staff. 8275 

Q. What was the Conſequence of this inceſtuous 
Marriage? 

A. He had by her two Sons, Eteocles and Polynices, 
but a Train of Misfortunes purſu'd him, and being 
at laſt made ſenſible of what he had done, he in 
Grief and Diſtraction tore out his Eyes, and his Wife 
Feacafta hanged herſelf. 3 
Q. Who ſucteeded him in the Government ? 

A. It was agreed between his two Sons, Eteacles 
and Polynices, "that they ſhould reign alternately, 
each of them a Year ; but Eteocles, the Elder, after 
he had reign'd his Year, refuſed to reſign ; upon 
which Polynices went to Argos, and having marry'd 
the Daughter of Adraſtus King of that Country, he 
engaged that Prince to aſſiſt him in the Recovery of 
his Right. They brought a powerful Army againſt 
the City of Thebes and beſieg'd it, where, after vari- 
ous Succeſs, it was agreed, that the two Brothers 
ſhould end the Diſpute by ſingle Combat, which they 
perform'd with ſuch equal Fury, that both of them 
were ſlain on WM. After this ſome obſcure 


Kings 
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Kings are ſaid to have reign'd in Thebes, till the 
Dhebans, weary of Kingly Power, ſettled their 
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bour of rolling à large Stone up a Hill, which, be- 


Man. 


'Bthenobeea fell in Love with him, but meeting with 
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Government in the Form of a Common Wealth. 
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225 K N was this King n zunded! „ 3 
A. About the Year of the World 2500, 
near the Time of Deucalion's Flood. 
Q. Wha was its Founder? | 
A. It is ſaid to be Si/iphus, the Son of Eolus, | 
and Grandfather of Mes. This is he whom the 
Poets have made Jupiter condemn to the endleſs La- 


fore he reaches the Top, conſtantly rolls down again; 
this Puniſhment is ſaid to have be en inflicted on him, 
for having diſcover'd Jupiter in the critical Moment 
of an Amour with gina, the Daughter of Ajepus, 
King of Bœotia. 
ds ſucceeded Siſiphus in the Kingdom ? © 

A. His Son Glaucus, who is thought by ſome, to 
have inſtituted the Mhmian Games; but they are 
more generally aſcrib'd to Theſeus, in Honour of 


Neptune. Olaucus was ſucceeded by Theas, the Son | 


of Ornytion, his Son Bellerophon — I forc'd to fly 
the Kingdom, on account of his having killed a 


Q. What 1 of Bel lerophon a ter this Mur dirt 
A. He fled to Pretus King of Argos, whoſe Wife 


$ RUS, ſhe in Rage and Fury accuſed him to her 
Husband, 


1271 
. Husband, of attempting a Rape upon her. Prætus, 
_ unwilling to violate the Laws of Hoſpitality, by kill- 
| ing him himſelf, ſent him to his Wife's F wg 5 
bates, King of n with an Account of his 
poſed Crime, and Orders to Sho. of him as 
thought he deſerv'd, | 
2 We was the Conſequence TS 
Fobates ſet him upon many hazardous Enter 
rizes, 2 his moſt famous Encounter was with the 
himæra. What this Monſter may have been, 
would be difficult to determine, and not worth while 
to conjecture. The Poets have painted it with the 
Head and Breaſt of a Lion, the Body of a Goat, 
and the Tail of a Dragon. And the (Eris to en- 
able him to conquer it, they have mounted him on 
the Back of the Horſe Pegaſus, which ſprung from 
the Blood of Meduſa. 
Q. But what has this Chimera been Juppos'd to be? 
A. Some have ſuppos'd it to be a certain Pirate 
that-infeſted thoſe Parts, whoſe Name was Chemirras, 
and who had the Lion, Goat, and Dragon aer 
on his Ship, and was conquer d by Bellerophon. O- 
thers have imagin'd it to be a Mountain in Lycia, the 
upper Part of which was infeſted with Lions, the - 


ne, to Middle with Goats, and the Bottom with Serpents, 
are Hall of which Bellerophon having deſtroyed, gave riſe 
ur T7 0 this Fable of the Chimera, The learned Bochart 
de don 


s of Opinion, that Jobares ſent bim with a ſmall 
Army againſt a certain People called the Sahni, that 
e conquer'd them and brought away in Triumph - 
heir three Gods, one in the Shape of a Lion, ano- 


. ' Wher in the Shape of a Goat, and the third in the 
Wife hape of a Serpent, and that joining theſe Three. to- 
g with Aether in his Enſigns, gave riſe to the Fable of his 


"a conquer d a ” Monſter, whom they call'd a 
2 2 Chimæra. 


— * — + 
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_ Chimera. But it is very probable all theſe Opinions, 


f derable. : 


lar Method to ſecure the Government to their Poſterity? 
A. They oblig'd themſclves not to marry out of 
their own Family; but one of their Women, whoſe 


[28 ] 


are no better than Chimæras themſelves. 

Q. Who ſucceeded Thoas in the Government? 

A. Several Kings, of whom we know little. more 
than their Names, except one Bacchis, who being ei- 
ther more powerful or more proud than the reſt of 
his Anceſtors, changed the Name of his Deſcendants 
from Heraclidæ to Bacchide ; a Party of whom ſome 
time after ſeized the Government into their Hands, 
alter'd the Form of it into a kind of Ariſtocracy, e- 
lecting a Preſident every Year, to whom they gave 
the Title of Prytanis. B | 
Q. How long did this kind of Government continue? 
A. About 100 Years, during which time the Co- 
rinthians flouriſh'd and grew very powerful at Sea, 
and planted the two Colonies of Corcyra and Syracuſe, 
both of which in a little time became very confi. 


Q. Did net the Bacchidæ make uſe of ſome particu- 


Name was Labda, being very ugly and deformed, 
was refuſed by them all, upon which ſhe was mar- 
ry'd out of the Family to one Eetion, who having 
no Children by her for ſome time, went to Delphos 
to conſult the Oracle, who told him he ſhould have 
by her a Son that ſhould diflolve the Ariſtocracy. 
Q. Here not the Bacchidæ alarm'd at this? q 
A. Yes; inſomuch that as ſoon as they heard 
Labda was deliver'd, they ſent ten Perſons of their 
Family, under the Pretence of congratulating Z#tzon | 
on the Birth of his Son, but with Orders to murder 
the i iitant as ſoon as they ſaw it. But the innocent 
Smiles of the Babe ſo foften'd their Hearts, that 
nee 3 none 
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none of them could perform the Office. Coming 
out of the Houſe they began to blame each other for 
their Weakneſs, and at laſt reſolved to return and exe- 
cute their Purpoſe ; but Labda, who had now got ſome 
Intimation of. their Deſign, convey'd the Child un- 
der a Buſhel, from whence he had afterwards the 
Name of Cypſelus given him, and fo cunningly con- 
cealed it that they were obliged to return without their 
Errand. Aſhamed to be thus defeated, they agreed 
to give out that they had killed the Child, by which 
means no further Attempts were made on its Life. 
Q: I bat followed ? 1 

A. Having received ſome ſecret Intimation from 
the Oracle that he ſhould one Day be King of Co- 
rinth, he ſet himſelf, as he grew up, by all manner of 
Ways to get into the Adminiſtration of the public Af- 
fairs, which having effected, he at laſt found Means 
to wreſt the Power out of the Hands of the Bacchide, 
and uſurp'd the Government. 


Q. How did he behave after this? 
A. At firſt with great Severity, ſparing none that 
oppos d his Deſigns, But after he had firmly efta- 
bliſhed himſelf, he grew more moderate, rul'd his 
Subjects with great Mildneſs and Lenity, and was ſo 
belov'd by them, that he never kept any Guards a- 
bout his Perſon for many Years, - | 
Q. Who ſucceeded him ? Shy 5 
A. His Son Periander, who is generally rank'd 
amongſt the ſeven Sages of Greece; but tis thought 
he obtain'd this Honour more by inſinuating himſelf 
into the Company of wiſe and virtuous Men, than 
by any Merit of his own, either in Wiſdom or Vir- 
tue: For his general Character is that of a Tyrant, 
and there are ſome particular Enormities recorded 
of him which ate ſhocking, as his committing In- 
4 C 3 ceſt 
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ceft with his own Mother, killing his Wife when big 
with Child, and lying with her when dead. 

-Q. What was the Anſwer he received from Thraſy- 
butus the Tyrant of Miletus, ohen he ſent to adviſe 
with him about the ſettling of his Government? 

A. Thraſybulus took the Meſſenger into a Field of 
Corn, and drawing his Sword ſtruck off the Heads 
of all ſuch Stalks as had ſhot up higher than the reſt, 
and then return'd the Meſſenger with no other An- 
ſwer than to report what he had ſeen. Periander 
took the Hint, and ſecur'd himſelf in the Govern. 
ment, by taking off the Heads of the priveipal 


Citizens, 


Q. Did he not by theſe means render bimſe 4 very | 


odicus to his People? 

Al. So odious, that his Death on! binder d them 
from depoſing him: and tho the Crown came to 
 Pſammetichus the Son 'of Gordia's bis Kirlſman, the 
Minds of the 47 wete ſo irritated againſt Kingly 
Government by the Tyranny of Periunder, that he 
was ſoon laid alle, and "the Corinthians form- them- 
ſelves, into a Commonwealth. | | 
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Cf SPARTA or LACEDEMON. 
HEN was this Kingdom ſoundeds? 477 
A. About the Vear 2500, near. the ſame 
Time that Si/phus founded Cormth, 
Q. Who was its Fender? 


A Teler; from whom the Conte, ld ws 
before called Laconia, was for ſome time 99 Lele- 
| 22 and his Subjects 9 
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. ſucceeded him? ; 
He had two Sons, Myles and Poljcaon ; Myles, 
the elder, ſucceeded him in the Kingdom: He is ſaid 
to be the firſt who invented the Art of grinding Corn. 
Pelycaon marry'd Maſſene the Daughter of Triopas, 
King of Argos, and in Right of his Wife ſucceeded 
to that Kingdom, which he call'd from her Meſſenia. 
To Myles ſucceeded his Son Eurotas, who finding the 
Country full of Bogs and Marſhes, and by conſe- 
quence neither bealthful nor convenient, cut a large 
Channel in the loweſt Part of it, into which ſuch 
Quantities of Water drain'd themſelves, that it con- 
tinued its Courſe to the Sea, and became n. 
which he call'd by his own Name. 

Q. Who ſucceeded Eurotas ? * | 

A, Having no Male Iſſue, he ward b. his Daugh- 
ter Sparta to Lacedemon, the Grandſon of Atlas King 
of Mauritania, and was by him ſucceeded in the 
Kingdom. And as the City which Eurotas had 
built had been call'd Sparta, after the Name of his 
Daughter, Lacedeman cauſed the Country about it to-- 
be call'd by his own. But in After-times this Diſtincß- 
4 tion. ceaſed, and the two Names were uſed promiſ- 
— cuouſly for the wp tiem and Country. After the Death 
0 of Lacedemon we have the Names of ſeveral Kings, 
* but nothing material recorded of them till we come to 
e A 25 
3 What is there remarbeble of tom ? * LIT Es 
- His Wife was the famous Leda, hem Nog 5 
ne i fabled to have had an Intrigue With in the Shape 

Jof a Swan... The Conſequence of which Amour was, | 
- that Leda brought forth two from one of which 
as came Pollux and Helena, and from the other Cater - 
le - and Clytemne/ira, But this is either a Piece of Gre- . 

cian Mythology, not not eaſy to explain, or a Lie not 

C 4 worthy 
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2 | 
worthy of being 1 14 . Truth is, he had 
two Sons, Caſlar and Pollux; and two Daughters, 
Helena and Clitemne/ira. Helena was marry'd to Me- 
nelaus, and Chytemnęſtra to his Brother Agamemnon. 
Caſtor and Pollux dying before their Father, Mene- 
laus. ſucceeded to the Kingdom in Right of his Wife 
Helena. | | 4 64A 
Q. Relate the Story of Helena as briefly as you can. 
A. Her Beauty was ſo extraordinary, that many 
of the Grecian Princes fell in love with her, and 
ſought her in Marriage, but ſhe was at laſt ſtole away 
by Theſeus : Being recover'd from him by the Valour 
of her two Brothers, Caftor and Pollux, her Father, 
afraid ſhe ſhould again be carry'd off, oblig'd all 
her Suitors by an Oath to leave it to her to make 
Choice of the Man fhe liked; and that in caſe ſhe 
ſhould be ſtole by any other, they ſhould all join 
their Forces to bring her back to her Husband. She 
choſe Menelaus, the Son of Atreus ; and being after- 
wards ſtolen away by Paris, her Husband, encou- 
raged by his Brother Agamemnon, challeng'd all thoſe 
Princes who had been her Admirers, to the Perfor- 
mance of their Promiſe, who joining their Forces 
together, commenced that famous War which is the 
Subject of Homer”s Iliad. 
Q. I. not the Story of her Siſter Clytemneftra ſome- 

thing ee y Was 1 5 0 

' A. Agamemnon her Husband, at his Return from 
the Traian War, found, that during his Abſence ſhe 
had lived in Adultery with Zg:i/thus; and fearing the 


Reſentment of her Husband, ſhe agreed with her 


Paramour to murder him immediately on his Return. 

This was done accordingly, and #g:i/thus ufurp'd the 

Kingdom; but Oreftes, the Son of Aamemnon, ei- 

ther concealing his Reſentment, or withdrawing 178 
S a 0 Wee : N © 3 t 
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[33] 
the Kingdom till a proper Opportunity, murder'd 
both Ægiſtbus and his Mother Chtemnęſira. From 
the Remorſe of having murder'd his own Mother, he 
is ſaid for ſome time to have loſt bis Senfes. But 
afterwards marrying his Couſin Hermione, theDaugh- 
ter of Menelaus, he ſucceeded both to the Kingdom 
of Argos or Mycena, and to that of Sparta or Lace- 
demon. After him his Son Tiſamenes for ſome time 
enjoy'd theſe two Kingdoms : But now a remarkable 
Revolution happen'd, which chang'd the Face of 
Affairs, not only in Sparta, but in the greateſt Part 
of the Peloponneſus. | | 

Q. What was this Revolution? - 

A. It was the Deſcent of the Heraclidæ, or De 
ſcendants of Herculzs,who claiming ſomeRight to both 


the Kingdoms, drove out Tiſamenes,and took Poſſeflion 


of them. Sparta was alloted to Ari/fodemus, one of 
the Brothers of the Heraclidæ, but Death prevented 
his taking Poſſeſſion of it. He left behind him two 
Twin Sons, Eurifthenes and Procles, ſo alike that it 
was not- poſſible to diſtinguiſh em; the Mother at 
the ſame time pretending not to know which was the 
eldeſt, and the Oracle allo (favouring the Deſign, 
they were both-declar'd Kings of Sparta, and inveſt- 
ed with equal Power and Dignity. | 
Q. How long did this kind of Biarchy continue? 
A. It continued, without any Alteration, to the 


Time of Eycurgus, which was near three hundred 


Years. By this great Lawgiver, the Power of theſe 
Monarchs was greatly limited, inſomuch that they 
can hardly afterwards be call'd any thing more than 
Generals of their. Armies, but the Form continued 
for near five hundred Years more. 

Q. Who! ſucceeded Euriſthenes and Procles ? 

A. Their Sons Agis and Sous,” under whoſe Reign 
ak C's happen'd 
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34 
happen'd the remarkable Subjection of the Helus, on 
the following Occaſion, Emuri/thenes and Procles had 
divided the Kingdom into fix Parts, and allow'd to 
each all the Privileges which the City of Sparta en- 
joy'd. Agis, imagining that the People were grown: | 
head ſtrong by theſe Indulgencies, reſolv'd to curb 
them: Accordingly he depriv'd ſeveral. Cantons of 
ſome: of the Privileges his Predeceſſor had granted, 
and laid a general Tribute upon all the Lacedemaritans. 
The whole Country ſubmitted except the Inhabitants 
of Helis, whom he therefore made Priſoners of War, 
depriv'd them of every Privilege they enjoy d as Mem- 
bers of the State, and condemin'd both them and their 
Poſterity to perpetual Slavery; and as a laſting Mark 
of Infamy, all other Slaves to the State were from 
henceforth call'd by the common Name of Hearts. 
Q. bat was the Character of his Copartner Sous ? 
A. He was a valiant and warlike Prince, and 
gain'd the equal Eſteem of his Subjects, by his Brave- 
ry and Conqueſts abroad, as Ag:s had by his Policy at 
home. Plutarch gives a remarkable Inſtance. of his 
Conduct and Reſolution. + Being beſieg d by the Che- 
rians in a dry, ſtony Place, where his Army ſuffer'd 
very much for want of Water, he was at length re- 
duced to capitulate with the Enemy, and oblig'd him 
ſelf to reſtore all the Places he had taken, on condi- 
tion that he and all his Men ſhould drink of a certain 
Spring at a little Diſtance from his Camp. It was 
agreed; and calling all his Soldiers together, in or- 
der to evade the Contract, he offer'd his Kingdom 
to any one that would ſorbear drinking; but being 


extremely oppreſs'd with Thirſt, he could find none 


that would accept it. Forbearing thereſore himſelf 
till they had Il drank, he took ſome of it in the 
Hollow of his Hand, and ſprinkling his Face ® 


* 


% * 
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it, without drinking a Drop, march'd- off in the 
F my. of the Enemy, and refuſed to reſign his Can. 

veſts. » | 
Q. Who ſuceeeded to Agis and Sous? 

A. They were ſucceeded by their Sons, and their 
Sons Sons, to the Time of Lycurgus ; till when we 
find nothing remarkable recorded of any of them. 
Qi. Relate the Hiftory of Lycurgus. | 

A. Eunomus, of the Line of Procles, left behind 
him two Sons, Polyde#tes and Lycurgus, by different 
Wives. PolydeFes, the elder, ſucceeded him in the 
Government, but dying without Iſſue, the Right of 


Succeſſion devolved: to his Brother Lycurgus, who ac- 


cordingly took upon him the Adminiftration of the 


Government: But his Siſter-in-law, the Reli& of 


Palydectes, proving with Child,  Lycurgus publickly 
declar'd, that if ſhe was deliver'd of a Son, he ſhould 
only act as Guardian or Protector to the Infant during 
his Minority, and would quit all his Pretenſions to 
the Cron. This generous and diſintereſted Pro- 
ceeding highly pleaſed the People; but the Queen, 
who was a profligate and ambitious Woman, ſecret- 
ly intimated to Lycurgus, that if he would marry her, 
the would take care to make the Birth abortive, Ly- 
curgus abhorred the Propoſal, but ſmother'd his Re- 


ſentment; and ſeeming to accept her Offer of Mar- 


riage, entreated her not to hazard her own Health, 
by venturing on ſo violent a Method; and that as to 
making away with the Child, he would undertake 
the Management of that Affair himſelf after it ſhould 
be born. Amuſed with his fair Speeches, the Queen 
believ'd her Project half accompliſh'd : But when ſhe 
was deliver'd-of a Son, and it was brought to Lycur- 
gus; inſtead of diſpoſing of it, as ſhe imagined, he 
preſented it to the Magiſtrates as their King; This 
9 8 gene- 
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kenepbus Behaviour gain'd him great Honour and 
Credit with the People, but the Queen was fo. irritated 
againſt him fot this manifeſt Slight, that ſhe contri- 
ved by all manner of Ways to calumniate and defame 

him; and fo far fucceeded in her Attempts, that Ly- 
curgus thought it adviſeable to withdraw from Sparta. 
He travel'd therefore to Crete, to Egypt, and ſeveral 
otherCountries, and every where apply'd himſelf with 
yu Diligence to the Study of their Laws and Cu- 
ms. Theſe Obſervations he digeſted with great 
ns. into a Body of Laws for the Uſe of his own 
nt 
Did he return to Sparta how 2 
5 The Injuries he had received there did not at 
al efface the Love of his Country: He return'd at 
the unanĩmous Requeſt both of the Princes and People, 
every thing in his + Abſence having tended to Sedition 
and Anarchy. In his great Capacity, and greater In- 
tegrity, all Parties confided. His firſt Care was to 
inſtitute a Senate, as a Barrier betwixt the Encroach- 
ments of Prerogative on one Side, and the too great 
Licence of the People on the other. It conſiſted of 28 
' Perſons, beſides the two Kings, none of them under 
60 Years of Age, and unleſs guilty of ſome great 
Miſdemeanour, to continue for Life. They were 
the ſupreme Court of Judicature, and had the whole 
executive Power in their Hands; fo that from hence- 
forth their Kings can be look'd upon as little more 
than Captains of their Armies, having no Power to 
do any thing without a Majority in the Senate. But 
we ſhall give a more ample Account of the Laws of 
Heurgus in the third Part of our Work, to which 
they more properly belong : Let it fuffice here, that 
having eftabliſh'd every thing to his Mind, his next. 
Care was how to ſecure: a 7 Obſervance of 
the mn, 
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them. To this End he pretended ſome Neceſſity of 
going abroad, and drawing an Oath from the Senate 
and People to obſerve his Laws till his Return, he 
dy'd at Delphi, or, as ſome fay, at Crete, a volun- 
tary Exile: And that the People might not have the 
leaſt Pretence to free themſelves from their Oath, 
and cancel his Laws, he order'd his Body to be burnt, 
and his Aſhes to be thrown into the Air. | 

Q. What follnved the Death of Lycurgus? . 
- A. The Spartans built a Temple to him, and paid 
him Divine Honours, © The Kingdom flouriſh'd du- 
ring the Obſervance of his Laws, and became, next 
to Athens, the moſt confiderable State in Greece. 
But as it is impoſſible, as well from the Brevity of 
our Deſign, as from the Nature of this Way of 
Writing, to follow minutely the Thread of the 
Hiſtory ; we ſhall only touch upon the principal E- 
vents, ſuch as are moſt entertaining and moſt worth 
knowing. The firſt of this ſort, after the Death of 
Lycurgus, is the Meſſenian War. 
Q. Relate fome Particulars of it. e 
A. The Spartans and Maſſenians were bordering 
Nations, each of them brave, and envious of the 
other's Glory, No wonder two ſuch People took any 


Metle Occafion of quarrelling. Amongſt other Mo- 
Aves the following Story is related as one, Pohcharer 


a Meſſenian let out ſome Cows to paſture to Zuzph- 
nus a Lacedeminian, on condition that he ſhould have 
one half of the Profit ariſing from their Milk. The 
Lacedemonian (old the Cows, and pretended they were 
ſtolen. But Polychares diſcovering the Cheat, ſent 
his Son to Sparta, to demand the Value of them; 
where, inſtead of receiving Satisfaction, his Son was 
murder'd, Complaining of this to the Senate, and 
not meeting with Redreſs, he flew all the Lacedemo- 


nian: 


miant that eame in his W . Lacedemmians, in 
their Turn, ein Wy, againſt this, and demanded 
that Polychares ſhould be given up to them; which 
not being comply'd with, War r and the 
rel became national, 
Q. What was the Event of it N | | 
A. Two deſperate Battles were fought, with al- 
moſt equal Succeſs: The Mefſenians then retired into 
Ithome, a ſtrong Town ſituate on the Top of a Hill; 
which they fortify'd in ſuch a Manner, that it ſe- 
cured them, from their Enemies. for ſeveral Years: 
During this Time they ſent to Delphi to enquire the 
Fate of the War. They were anſwer'd by the O- 
racle, that a Virgin of the Royal Family muſt be ſa - 
erificed. Ariflodemus voluntarily offer d his Daugli- 
ter, but a Youth, who was in love with her, hoping 
to ſave her Life, pretended ſhe was with. Child by 
him. Her Father thinking this a Stain upon the Ho- 
nour of his Family, ripp'd up her Belly with his own 
Hand, and publickly vindicated her Innocence. She 
was therefore thought a proper and ſufficient Victim. 
Howbeit the next Battle was ſought with equal Suc- _ 
ceſs on both Sides; and though in a fourth Conflict = 
the Spartans were worſted, they afterwards beſieg d 
the Meſſenians in Itbome, and reduced them to ſuch 
Diſtreſs, that Ariſtodemus finding it impoſſible longer 
to reſiſt and ſtung with Remorſe for having ſlain his. 
Daug hter to no Purpoſe, kill'd himſelf upon her. 
9 After his Death the Maſſenians abandon'd 
| themſelves to Deſpair, the City of /thome was taken 
and demoliſhed, and they were oblig'd to ſubmit to | 
whatever Terms 'the Spartans were pleaſed to im- 
poſe. Thus ended the firſt Maſſenian Wen, after it 
had laſted almoſt 20 9 
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Q. M bat gave Occaſion to the ſecond Meſſeniatt 
A. That which will always give Occaſion to a 
brave People, a Willingneſs to throw off the Yoke of 
Servitude, After the Miſſenians had, for near forty 
Years, groan'd under the ſevere Treatment of the 
Spartans, they were encouraged. by Ari/tomenes,” a 
young Man of great Courage and Abilities, to at- 
tempt the Recovery of their Liberties by a general 
Revolt. Kia | 

Q. Relate the moſt remarkable Particulars of this. 
N.,... : 3 

A. A Battle was fought without any Advantage 
on either Side; in which Ar:fomenes diſcovered ſuch 
amazing Courage, and fo great a Capacity for War, 
that the Spartans were aſtoniſh*d, and ſent to Delpbi 
to as Advice how they ſhould proceed. They were 
directed by the Oracle to ſend to Athens for a Gene- 
ral. The Athenians, in Deriſion, ſent them Jyrtæus, 
a lame Poet, who, however contemptible he might 
be as a General, was received by the Spartans gladly; 
they regarding him as the Meſſenger of the Fates, 
requir d no other Qualification than his being ſent 
from Athens. In the next Battle that was fought 
the Spartans were entirely defeated, and ſo terrified. 
with the Valour and Conduct of Ari/tomenes, that 
theywere ready. to. have made Peace upon any Terms. 
But now Tyrteus exerted himſelf, he harangued the 
Soldiers with all the Eloquence be was Maſter of, 
he recited Martial Verſes in their Ears, and animated 
them to ſuch a Degree with Sentiments of Courage 
and Heroiſm, that they refolv'd upon another Battle. 
It was fought with great Bravery ; but, through the 
Treachery of Ariſtocrates, King of Arcadia, whom 
— J Fg $3i : | . 2 s 
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Hriflemenes had engag'd as an Ally, the Me/nians 
were defeated, and Ariſtomenes taken Priſoner, 

Q. Did not this put an End to the Var? 

A. No. Afriſtomenes was thrown into the Dun- 
geon of the common Malefactors, where, in the 
middle of the Night, perceiving ſome living Crea- 
ture preying upon a dead Carcaſs Which lay at the 
Bottom of the Dungeon, he caught hold of its Tail, 
upon which the Beaſt (which he found to be a large 
Fox) made directly to his Hole, leading Ari/omenes 
after him, till the Paſſage was ſo narrow that he was 
obliged to let go his Hold. However, perceiving by 
the Glimmering of the Moon that he was not far 
from the Surface of the Earth, he work'd ee 
out with his Nails and eſcap'd. 

Q. What followed? © 
A. He was received by his Soldiers with equal Joy 
and Aſtoniſhment, and now retiting with his — | 
to a Caſtle on Mount Eira, he fortify'd it ſo ſtrong- 
ly that it ſuſtain'd a Siege of eleven or twelve Years. 
At laſt it fell out, in a very dark and rainy Night, 
that the Centinels, thinking all fafe, deſerted their 
Poſts; which the Spartans having notice of by one 
of their Soldiers, who had an Intrigue with a Aaſſe- 
nian Courtezan, immediately ruſh'd in and ſurpriz d 
the Caſtle. Ariſtomenes, with wonderful Prefence of 
Mind, diſpoſed his Forces in Order, and maintain'd 
2 deſperate Fight all the next Day. But finding 
— Himſelf overpower'd with Numbers, he drew up his 

Army into a cloſe Body, and fought himſelf a Palage 

through the Ranks of his Enemies, marching out of 
the City as it were in Triumph. 

Q. 2 as he able after this to make head againf the 


Enemy 
A. Di to 10 his Fortune 10 the utmoſt, he 
pitch'd 


411 f 
pitch'd upon 500 of the braveſt of his Soldiers, and 
ask'd them if they would once more venture their 
Lives with him; which, when they all of them de- 
clar'd themſelves ready to do, he told them that he 
thought it feaſible, now the Lacedemonians were all 
buſied about Eira, for them to go and ſurprize Spar- 
ta, The Deſign was approv'd, and would immedi- + 
ately have been executed, had not their Counſels 
been again betray'd by Ariſtocrates, the Arcadian 
King; but his Treachery being now diſcover'd, he 
was ſton' d to Death by his own Subjects. The 
Death of Ariſtomenes, which happen'd ſoon after this, 
put an End to the Maſenian Wars. And here too 
we will put an End to this Section: The Spartan 
Affairs, after this Period, will come in properly 
enough with thoſe of the Athenians. 
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of ATHENS. 


; 77 HE N was this City built ? 

2 A. About the Year 42 {Hh World 2448, 
Q. ho was its Founder? ry 
A. Cecrops, who is by ſome thought to have been 

an Egyptian, but tis more probable he was a Phæ- 

nician, as he is ſaid to have taught bis People the Art 
of Navigation, of which the Egyptians had as yet no 

Knowledge. He firſt ordained Sacrifices to Jupiter 

as the ſupreme Deity ; and introduced the Inſtitution 

of Marriage among the Grecians, In his Time hap- 
pen d the Flood of Deucalion in Theſſaly, which over- 

flow d the greateſt part of Greece, 1 N 
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Q. bo ſucceeded him? 882 | 
A. He was ſucceeded by a Race of Kings, of Watte 
we have nothing remarkable till T. Ne who: veign'd 
about 300 Years after him. 
Q. Relate ſome of his principal Aftions, 


A. He flewthe Tyrant Procru/tes, who uſed to ex- 
tend the Limbs of all that fell into his Power upon 


an Iron Bed: If they were too long, he lopp'd them 
off; and if too ſhort, he ſtretch'd them till he diſſo- 
cated all their Joints, He conquer'd the monſtrous 
Bull of Marathon, and brought him alive to Athens, 
where he facrificed him to Jupiter. He conquer d 
the Amazons, a Nation of warlike Women, and mar- 


ry'd Eypolita, one of their principal Heroines, But 


y ow 
_ King of Crete, which every Year devoured 7 youn 
Men of Athens, and as many Virgins: But he cruelly 


deſerted Ariadne the King's Daughter, who fell in 


the greateſt Exploit of his Life was his killi 
Minotaur, a Monſter kept in a Labyrinth by 


love with him, and by whoſe Aſſiſtance he perform'd 
this Enterprize, After this he ſtole from Sparta the 


famous Helen, as ſhe was dancing in the Temple of 
Diana. He inſtituted alſo the {hmian- Games, in, 
honour. of Neptune: And be ſtamp'd the Atheman 


Coin with an Ox, either i in memory of his killing 

the Bull of Marathon, or the Minataur, or perhaps 

to recommend A griculture to his People, to which 

the Ox was molt ſubſervient. | | 
Q. Who ſucceeded bim? 


A. After a Reign of thirty Ye, i was: ſuc- 
ceeded. by his In Meneftheus, who was fameus at 
the Siege of Troy for his Skill in Military Affairs, and 
is aid to be the © Grlt who marſhall'd an Army in the 
Order of Rank and File. He died in the twenty- 

third Year of his Reign, and was ſucceeded by De- 
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mopboan, the Son of Theſeus, who was alſo FRET 
ed by three or four others, of whom nothing remark» 
able is recorded till Codrus, who was the laſt King 
of Athens. 
Q. W hat is remarkable of him 2 
A. After having reign'd about twenty-one Years, 
during which Time the Heraclidæ had conquer'd all 
| Peloponneſus, and were entering into Attica, Codrus 
was told that the Oracle had promiſed them Victo- 
ry, provided they did not kill the King of the Athe- 
nans. Reſolving: to ſacrifice his Life to the Safety of 
his. Country, he took this Method to effect it; he 
diſguiſed himſelf like a Peaſant, went into the Ene- 
my's Camp, pick'd a Quarrel with ſome of the Sol- 
diersy . never ceaſed fighting till he was ſtain. 
* What was the Eng -{ of this . Ae- 


ge, The next Day, when the Athenians ſent to 
demand the Body of their King, the Heraclidæ were 
ſo terrify'd, — they broke up their Camp without 
ſtriking a Blow. The Athenians conceived ſuch a 
Veneration for their Prince on account of this mag- 
nanimous Action, that, eſteeming none worthy to 
bear the Royal Title after him, they committed the: 
Management of the Government to elective Magi- 
ſtrates, to whom they gave the Title of Perpetual 
Archons : And Medon, the eldeſt Son of Cut, was 
the firſt elected to this new. Dignity. | 
Ay xo ay dd this Form of Grvernment cone 
tinue Fe | 
A. It continued in the Family of Medon about 
200 Years, under twelve- Perpetual Archons, who 
from him were call'd the Medontide. About this 
time were founded paar at moot © 
1ans 
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— in Aja, by Colonies led out of Attica by the 
Brothers of Medon. 

Q. What were the Names of theſe twelve Cities? 
A. Epheſus, Miletus, Priene, C alop hon, Myus, Teos, 

2 Clazomenæ, E ay Phocea, Chios and 

mos * 
Q. What Form of Gamen was next introduced 
in Athens? 


A. They limited the Arebonſbip to ten Years, but 


ſtill continued it in the F amily of eden; but in 

about ſixty-five Years afterwards, the Family of Me- 

dn becoming extin&, the Athenians took this Op. 

portunity of rendering their ſupreme Magiſtrate en- 

tirely dependent on the People, by * this Of- 
fice annual, 


Q. A what Time did this happen ? 

A. In the firſt Year of the twenty-fourth Ohm- 
— about 684 Years before Chriſt. Under this 

rm of Government the Athenians grew the moſt 

werful and polite People in Greece, and continued 
it whilſt they had any Remains of Liberty left, or 
were at all conſiderable as a Nation. 

Q. Relate ſome of. the moſt remarkable Things that 
immediateſy follow'd this Event. 

A. Draco, who was the tenth annual Archon, gare 
the firſt Body of written Laws to the Athenians. 
Theſe Laws were fo very ſevere, that it uſed to be 


ſaid they were written not with Ink but Blood, The 
ſmalleſt Crimes, as well as the greateſt, were puniſh'd | 
with Death; of which being ask'd the Reaſon, he | 


anſwer'd, Small Fails deſerve Death, and I can fond 
no higher Puniſhment for great ones. 

Q. What was the Conſequence of this Suit 2 
A. His Laws of courſe came into Diſuſe, and ſome 


few Years after were reform'd and temper'd by the 


Wiſdom 


1 


1 
Wiſdom of Sal. But of the particular Inſtitutions 
of theſe. two Lawgivers we ſhall ſpeak in the third 
_-.- 

Q. How was it that Solon contrived to recover the 
and of Salamis, which had been taken from the Athe- 
nians by the Megarenſians? 1 | 
A. He compoſed an hundred Verſes, fitted to in- 

flame the Minds of the People; and feigning himſelf 
mad, he ran into the Market-place with his Night- 
cap on his Head, repeating the Verſes in a loud and 
forcible Manner. The People flock'd around him, 
and Piſiſtratus, a Relation of San, mixing himſelf 
with the Crowd, by the Force of his Eloquence 
heighten'd the martial Rage which Sox's Verſes had 
enkindled, inſomuch that the Sentiments of the Athe- 
mans were ſuddenly changed, and a War was imme- 
. diately decreed. ; 
. Q. But did be not make uſe of ſome Stratagem in 
b ibis Aﬀair? 

4 

r 


4. Yes: He ſent over a Perſon whom he could 
truſt, who pretending Friendſhip to the Megarenfians, 
told them, that if they had a mind to ſeize ſome of the 


" faireſt of the Athenian Ladies, they might do it by paſ- 
ſing over to Colias, where the Women were celebra- 
2 ting the Feaſt of Ceres. Solon being inform'd, that 
4. the Megarenſians were coming over on this Expedi- 
* tion, dreſs'd up a Company of young Men in Wo- 
e men's Habits, with each of them a Dagger conceal'd 
4 | under their Clothes, who, when the Megarenſians 
ne landed and were going to ſeize them, ſlew them at 


id once, boarded their Ships, and failing to Salamis, im- 
| mediately took it. , . | 

Q. Did not Piſiſtratus ſoon after this make himſelf 
ne Maier of the Commonwealth ? 155 


2M 4 
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A. Yes: But he did not change the Conſtitutions 
of the Government. Wd 

Q. Relate ſome of his principal Actions. 

A. Pißſtratus had great Abilities, many Virtues, 
and was a very popular Man; inſomuch, that Solan 
uſed to ſay of him, That if it was not ſor his Am- 
bition, he would be the beſt Citizen in Athens, Hav. 
ing gain'd the Love of the People by all the Arts ho 
was Maſter of, he reſolved to make uſe of that Af. 
fection to raiſe himſelf to the Government. With 
this View he wounded himſelf and the Mules that 
drew his Chariot; and driving into the Market- 
Place, as if -purſued by his Enemies, ſhew'd his 
bleeding Body to the Athenians, and _begg'd their 
Protection from thoſe, whom his Kindneſs to them 
had render'd his Enemies. The Athenians teſtify'd 
their Concern in the moſt zealous Manner ; but So- 
lon, who knew his Ambition, and ſaw thro' his De- 
ſign, cry'd out, Son of Hippocrates, y do not act 


Homer's Ulyſſes well, fince jou decerve your fellow 


Citizens, whereas be, when he wounded himſelf, prac- 
tiſed. only on the Enemies of his Country. But ſo great 
was the Popularity of Piſiſtratus, that the Words of 
Salon were either not heard or not heeded: A gene- 
ral Aſſembly was con ven'd, in which a Guard of 
400 Men was appointed to attend on Pi/flratus, 
and by the Help of this Guard he ſeized the Govern- 
ment. Salon oppoſed him, but in vain; and when 
he found that he could not excite his Countrymen to 
take up Arms in deſenſe of their Liberties, he laid 


down his own, and contented himſelf with faying, 


To the utmaſt of my Power I have ſtriven for my Coun- 
try and my Laws. He ſoon after withdrew from A. 
thens, and never returned to it any more. 1 
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Qi. How did Piſiſtratus behave after he had got the 
ſupreme Power into his nun Hands? | 

A. With the greateſt Moderation, and inſtead of 
ſubverting any of the Laws which Solon had eſtabliſh- 
ed, he provided for their better Execution, Even 
for Solon himſelf, tho' he had oppoſed him, he pre- 
ſerved the higheſt Veneration, and was fo diſturbed 
at his leaving Athens, that he wrote to him in the 
moſt preſſing Terms to perſuade his return. He 
adorned the City of Athens with many fine Edifices, 
particularly the Temple of the Pythian Apollo; he al- 
ſo laid the Foundation of the famous Temple of Ju- 
piter Olympius ; was the firſt who built a Library for 
publick Uſe ; and to him it is we owe the Works of 
Homer, who: firſt collected them together, and di- 
geſted them into the Order we now ſee them. 

Q. How long did he enjoy his Dignity? 

A. About 30 Vears from the firſt to the laſt, hut 
during that Space, he had been two or three times 
obliged to leave the Country by the Factions of the 
People; but ſtill was ſo belov'd by them, that he was 
always reſtor d. He left behind him two Sons, Hip- 
pias and Hipparehus; who both ſucceeded to the Go- 
vernment, and jointly ſhar'd the ſupreme Authority, 
But Hipparchus being lain ſoon after in an Inſurrec- 
tion, ſet on foot by one Ari/togiton, Hippias in Re- 
venge of his Brother's Death, from a mild and gentle 
Ruler, became a moſt cruel and inhuman Tyrant. 

Q. What As of Cruelty did he commit? 


A. He put Ariftogiton to the Torture to make him 


confeſs who were his Confederates in the Murder of 
Hipparchus, who not able to endure the Torments 
which were inflicted on him, impeached ſome of 
Hippias's beſt Friends, who were immediately-put to 
death, Being tortur'd a ſecond time, he diſcover'd 


[48] | 

others, who received 1 ſame Fate. Being urged a 
third time, he anſwer'd, I hnow of 8 now that 
deſerve to ſuffer Death but thy ſelf. jealous of 
his Miſtreis Leena, he put her to * orture to 
make her diſcover her Gallant: She bore ſit patiently 
for a Time, but feeling the Torments encreaſe, and 
Fearing her Conſtancy might fail her, ſhe bit off her 


Tongue, that ſhe might not have it in her power to 


| betray the Man ſhe lov'd. 

Q. What was the Conſequence of theſe Cruelties? 

A. He ſoon became odious to the People, and in 
three Years after the Death of his Brother, he was 
"expelled from the Government, 
Q. How did he behave after bis E 

A. He fled to Perſia, where by his ny ra with 
Artaphernes, Governor of ſome of the Perſian Pro- 
vinces, he excited and prevailed with Darius the Per- 

n King, to make War with the Athenians, pro- 
miſing that he himſelf would aid and aſſiſt them in it, 
The Athenians being informed of his Proceedings, 
endeavoured to divert the impending Evil, by ſend- 
ing Ambaſſadors to Artaphernes, entreating him not 
to give any heed to the Inſtigations of Hippias. But 
- Artaphernes anſwered the Ambaſſadors haughtily, 
That if they would have Peace with the King of Per- 

a, they muſt reſtore Hippias to the I, 
Ss be obedient to him. 
Q. How did the Athenians reliſh this Anfiver ? 


A. As a brave People ought to do, by preparing 


| 


for War: and tho” they could not at that Time get 
together above ooo Men, and the Army of the | 


_ Perſians conſiſted of 100,900, they reſolved to ha- 
Zard the Event of Battle, rather than receive as Maher 
Ruler, the Man whom they hated. 

Q. Whe commanded this little Army? 1 
. 3 A. It 
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A. It was chiefly under the Command of Millia- 
des; but there were alſo in the Army Ari/tides and 
Themiſtocles, with ſome other Generals of leſs Note. 
2 Relate ſome Particulars of this Battle? 

The Per/ians, being inform'd by Hippias that 
the "Plain of Marathon would be the moſt advanta- 
gious Place for them to engage in, drew up their nu- 
merous Forces there. The Grecians, with amazing 
Boldneſs, immediately order'd their little Army to 
march thither alſo; and encamping near the Temple 
of Hercules, they were join'd by a thouſand Plateans ; 
and a Council of War being held, ſome of the Ge- 
nerals were not for hazarding a Battle, but Mil- 
tiades oppoſed them in a noble Speech, and carry't. 
his Point. The Perſian Army was drawn up about 
a Mile diſtant, who, when they perceived the Gre- 
: cians marching towards them in Order of Battle, con- 
5 cluded them mad or deſperate, and look'd upon their 
. Defeat as infallible.” But ſuch was the Reſolution of 
„ theſe brave Greeks, ſuch the Courage and Conduct of 


a their Commanders, that this numerous Hoſt was pre- 
t ſently defeated and put to flight, with the Loſs only 
it of 192 Men. In this Battle, amongſt the great 


Ys Numbers of Perfians which were flain, Hippias allo, 
who had occaſion'd it, loſt his Life. 


t, Q. 1s no ee remarkable recorded of Cynegy- 
rus 5 this Battle? 


A. Fuſtin reports, that having behav'd with incre- 


Ns IF dible Valour during the Engagement, and perceiving | 

Jet the Perſians flying to their Ships, in the Heat of his 

74 Courage he purſu'd them to the Shore, and laying 
a- 


hold of a Ship that was ready to fail with his right 
Hand, it was cut off; he then laid hold of it with his 
left, and nan 0 of that alſo, he ſeiz'd it wants 


his Teeth. 
3D: Q W as 
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Q. Was not this thought an extraordinary Victory? 

A. The Athemans were ſo tranſpotted with it, 
that, in the Fulneſs of their Joy, they preſented all 
the Plateans with the Freedom of their City ; they 
built Monuments to thoſe who fell in the Battle, and 
gave Miltiades, Ariſtides, and Themiſlocles, all poſ- 
ſible Marks of Gratitude and Reſpect. 9 

Q. But were not all theſe Men afterwards ill uſe 


. by the Athenians ? 


A. Miltiades having faild in an Undertaking 
which himſelf adviſed, though he was very near lo- 
ſing his Life in the Attempt, yet he was condemn'd 
to pay an exorbitant Fine, and committed to Priſon, 
where in a ſhort time he died. Ariſtides and The- 
miſtocles were both baniſh'd ; the firſt died in Exile 
by his own Hands, and the laſt in ſuch Poverty, 
that his Children were maintained at the publick Ex- 


pence, 7 | 
Q. Did the Perſians fit down quittly with the Laſs 
of this Battle? 


A. No. Terres having made prodigious Prepara- 
tions for the total Conqueſt of all Greece, ſent Meſ- 
ſengers to its ſeveral Republicks, to demand Earth 
and Water in token of their Submiſſion : But to let 
the Perfian ſee how much they diſdain'd to ſubmit, 


they order'd the Meſſengers to be ſeiz'd and put to 
Death 


Q. What was the Conſequence of this Severity? 
A. Xerxes, reſolving to tranſport a numerous Ar- 

my into Europe, laid a Bridge croſs the Helleſpont, in 

a Place not much more than a Mile broad; which 


being broke down by the Waves, in the Pride and 


Folly of his Heart, he order'd the Sea to be laſh'd 
for rebelling againſt its Sovereign, and, Fetters to be 
caſt into it, to ſecure its future Obedience. Then 
: making 


1511 
making two Bridges of Gallies ty'd together, he ſe- 


cur'd them ſo well, and anchor'd them fo. ſtroggly,. e- 'N 
paſſed 


that in ſeven Days and Nights his whole Army 
over from Aſia to Europe. 


Q. What Number is ſaid to have been in this Ar. 
7 


A, Herodotus reckons up about two Millions of 
Foot, and eighty Thouſand Horſe, beſides five hun- 
dred Thouſand belonging to the Fleet, which con- 
liſted of twelve hundred Gallies, and three thouſand 
Tranſports and Ships of Burthen. And Plutarch af- 
firms, that with the Women, Slaves, Eunuchs, and 
other Attendants, there were not leſs than five Mil- 
lions; inſomuch that they are ſaid to have drank up 
in their March ſeveral little Rivers. This Computa- 
tion perhaps is too large, but at the moſt moderate 


- reckoning, it is certain there were not leſs than ſeven 
hundred Thouſand fighting Men. 
5 Q. How did this numerous Army proceed? 


A. They march'd to the Straits of Thermopylz, 
where Leonidas the Spartan General, with only three 
hundred Men, oppoſed their Paſſage for two Days 
and two Nights; but finding it impoſſible longer ta 
_ reſiſt, they reſolv'd to die bravely ; ſo marching in 

the Night into the middle of the Perſian Army, they 
fought with the utmoſt Bravery till the laſt Man of 
them was ſlain, It is reckon'd that theſe three hun- 
dred Spartans flew upwards of twenty thouſand Per- 
fians, And this Defeat is accounted more glorious 
than any Victory the Greeks ever abtain'd. 
| Q. How did Xerxes proceed after he had gain'd 

this Paſage into Greece ? | 

hd A. He march'd into Attica, took the City of Athens, 
> be BY plunder'd and burnt the greateſt part of it; thence 
hen BW marching to Salamis, in order to act in conjunction 
ding „ with 


YL 


With his Fleet, he had the Morttfication to ſee thove 


wo hundred of his Gallies ſunk, and the reſt of that 
numerous Fleet, which in a manner cover'd the Face 
of the Ocean, entirely diſperſed and defeated by the 
Greeks, without the Loſs of more than forty of their 


own Ships. 
Q. What enſued ? 


A. Diſpirited with this Loſs, and fearing the Va- 


lour of the Greeks, which he had fo dearly experi- 
enced, this haughty Monarch left the Command of 
his Army to Mardonius, and in the moſt private 
manner poſſible, in a ſmall Fiſhing-boat, got over to 
Afia. 

What became of Mardonius and his Army ? 

A. He was defeated by the Greeks under the Com- 
mand of Pauſanias the Spartan General, and ſlain in 
the Battle of Platea. And of this numerous Hoſt, 
which one would have thought ſufficient to have 
conquer'd almoſt the whole World, ſcarce five thou- 
ſand return'd alive into their own Country. 


Did the Perſians after this ever venture to in- 


wade the Territories of Greece ? 
A. Yes: They prepar'd a Fleet of 350 Sail, 
which was defeated by Cimon the Son of Miltiades, 
near the Mouth of the River Eurymeden, and all 
the Ships either taken or funk; At the ſame time 
their Land-Army coming down towarcs the Shore, 
Cimon landed firſt ſome of the beſt of his Men in 
Perſian Habits ; and by this Stratagem getting all the 


reſt on ſhore, with a great Shout they ſet upon the 
Enemy, and entirely defeated them; thus gaining | 
two compleat Victories, one by Sea and one by Land. 1 
This great 


with the ſame Men, on the ſame Day. 
Man was afterwards baniſh'd by the Athenians, but 
being Real, he was ”_ em _—_ in their Affairs, 
and 


| 
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and liv'd to conclude a glorious and advantagious 
Peace with the Perſians, very much to the Honour 
of his Country, 
. What was the next remarkable Event in the 
Grecian Hiſtory? 
A. The Pelaponneſian War. 
0 Q. dat was the Cauſe A that War? 
FH A. The principal Cauſe was the Emulation of the 
two States of Athens and Lacedemon, each of them 
ambitious of and contending for a Superiority over 
the reſt of Greece. It is alſo ſaid, that Pericles was 
very inſtrumental in promoting this War ; for being 
greatly indebted to theState, which had often threaten'd 
to bring him to account, he contrived to divert this 
private Storm by raiſing a publick one; and to make 
his Aſſiſtance neceſſary 1 to the State, he involved them 
| in this War. About this time liv'd Melon the Aſtro- 
| nomer, born at Athens, who firſt found out the Pe- 
ziod of 19 Years, in which time all the different 
Mutations of the Sun and Moon are compleated, and 
they begin again to move from the ſame Point of the 
Zoliack. The Athenians were fo pleaſed with this 
. Diſcovery, that they wrote it in Letters of Gold in 
| the moſt publick Places of the City, from whence 


, it is called the Golden Number. Pindar the Lyriok 
» fl Poet, who was born at Thebes, flouriſh'd about this 
\ | time; together with A/chylus the Father of Tragedy, 
e ö and Thucydides the Hiſtorian, 

„Q Relate ſome of the moſt remarkable Particulars 
np | of the Peloponneſian War. 

e A. The Lacedemonians, under the Command of 


Archidamus, invaded Attica, and poſted themſelves at 
- Acharne, a large Town ſeven Miles from Athens, 
But finding they could not bring Pericles to a Battle, | 
aud their Proviſions growing ſcarce, they thought 
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proper to break up their Camp and return Home. 
Meanwhile the Athenian Fleet landed in Laconia, ra- 
vaged part of the Country, took the Ifland of Ce- 

phallenia, and got into their Hands the ſtrong Haven 
of Niſca. Theſe were the principal Actions of the 

firſt Campaign. The following Year Athens was vi- 
ſited with a terrible Plague, which deſtroyed the 
Flower of their Army, and amongſt the reſt Pericles 
himſelf, which was to Athens a very great Loſs. 

Q. 22 long did this Mar continue? 

A. It continued betwixt the Spartans and Atheni- 
ans for ten Years, with various Succeſs ; at the End 
of which time, a Peace was concluded betwixt them 
for 50 Years. Notwithſtanding which, the War 
was carry'd on betwixt ſeveral of the other States of 
Greece, for 17 Years longer, 

Q. Did net the War ſoon break out again betwixt 
the Athenians and Spartans ? 

A. Yes; and would have been proſecuted with 
great Vigour by Alcibiades, had he not been recall'd 
from the Army, to anſwer a Charge that was brought 
againſt him at Athens, for breaking and defacing the 
Statues of Mercury in a drunken Frolick. But Alci- 

biades underſtanding that the Athenians wers ſo high- 
ly exaſperated againſt him, that they would certainly 
put him to death, fled privately to Sparta, and be- 
came a very dangerous Enemy to the Athenians |; till 
being ſuſpected by the Spartans, he retired into Per- 
fia, where, by his Addreſs, he gain'd ſuch an Aſ- 
_ cendant over Tiſſapbernes the Perfian Governor, that 
he became equally formidable, both to the Spartans 
and Athenians ; and at laſt ſo manag'd his Affairs, 
that he was recalled to Athens, received with great 
Honours and Acclamations, and inveſted with the 
a Command of the Fleet * But an En- 
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terprize miſcarrying, in which he ought to have 
commanded, and was accidentally abſent, he was 
again degraded, and compell'd to fly into Perſia, 
where he liv'd privately with his Miftreſs Timandra, 
till the Spartans, in dread of his enterprizing Genius, 
delir'd Pharnabazus, the Perſian Governor, to rid 
them at any rate of this dangerous Enemy; which 
being complied with, the Perſons that were ſent to mur- 
der him, after they had ſurrounded his Houſe, none of 
them daring to enter, they ſet Fire to it, and deſtroy'd 
him in the Flames, 

Q. But how. ended the Peloponneſian Var? 

A, Very much to the Honour of the Spartans, 
who under the Conduct of Ly/ander, defeated the 
Athenians both by Sea and Land; nay even beſieg'd 
the Cityz of Athens itſelf, which was compelled to 
ſurrender at Diſcretion, About this time lived So- 
phxcles and Euripedes the Tragic Poets, and Arifto- 
fon the Comic. Sacrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and 


 Xenophon, were alſo about this time, In ſhort, Learn- 


ing, Taſte, Eloquence, and Politeneſs ſhone, at this 
Period, in their meridian Luſtre, illuminating all 


- Greece, 


Q. Was not there a remarkable Change made in 
the Government of Athens at this time ? 

A. Lyjander immediately eſtabliſh'd 30 Archons, 
commonly called the 30 Tyrants, into whoſe Hands 
he put the executive Power of the Government; 
and by whom was committed the moſt horrid and 
unheard of Cruelties; inſomuch, that Aenophon ſays, 
they put more People to death in eight Months of 
Peace, than their Enemies had done in a 30 Years 
War. Even Theramenes, one of their own Col- 


leagues, for venturing to oppoſe their bloody Proceed- 


ings, was condemned to death; no one but Socrates 
| | 4 preſuming 
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preſuming to ſpeak in his behalf, and for which he 
ſcon after ſhared the ſame Fate. 

Q. Haw long did this Tyranny continue? 
A. Betwixt two and three Years, during which 
time, there were 1400 Citizens put to death without 
hearing, moſt of them Men of Note and Condition ; 
and above Five Thouſand more were forced to fly 
into the Piræus. : 

Q. As this ſeems ta be the Pericd, in which Greece 
arrived at the highefl Pitch of her Glory, it may not 


only be entertaining, but inſtructive, to take a View of 


the Actions, and Characters, of ſome of the greateſt 
Men, who lived at this time. And firſt, relate what 
is moſt remarkable of Sophocles. | 
A. Sophocles was born in the ſeventy- firſt Olym- 
piad, fourteen or fifteen Years before the Invaſion 
of Greece by Aerxes. From the Sweetneſs of his 


Verſes, he was by ſome called the Bee, and by others 


the Mermaid, or Syren of Athens. He was not on- 
ly a Perſon of great Wit, but alſo of extraordinary 
Courage, having ſignalized himſelf on ſeveral Occa- 
ſons in the Athenian Army, under the Command of 
_ Pericles, He wrote 120 Tragedies, with ſome Ele- 


gies, and Hyg to Apollo, But of all his Works 


we. have only now remaining ſeven Tragedies, vix. 


Hax, Electra, Oedipus Hrannus, Aniigene, Oedipus 
Coloneus, the Trachiniæ, and Philoctetes. He greatly 
improved the Greek Stage, being more exact and ju- 

dicious than all that went before him. He lived to 
the Age of 85, when one of his Sons, impatient for his 
Death, ſummoned him to appear before the Judges, 
that they might appoint him a Guardian, as being 
one that was come to Dotage, and no longer able to 
take Care of his domeſtick Aﬀairs, He appeared be- 

fore the Areopagites, without the leaſt Concern, be- 
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gan to read a Part of his Oedipus, which he was then 
compoſing, and ask'd them, Whether they perceiv'd 
in that Work, any Signs of ſuch a Weakneſs of 
Mind as he was accuſed of? Whereupon, his un- 
grateful Son was ſent back with Shame and Re- 
proach. He' died in the 92d Olympiad ; and *tis 
laid, for Joy of having gain'd the Prize by one of 
his Tragedies, made in his old Age, which Honour 
he had received no leſs than 23 times before, 

Q. Was there not another of this Name? 

A. Yes. He was call'd Sophocles the Younger, 
and was alſo a Greek Poet, the Author of ſeveral 
T ragedies, and Grandſon or Nephew of the former, 

Q Relate ſome: Particulars of the Life of Euri- 

ides.. 5 
. A. He was born at Salamine, the fame Day that 
the numerous Hoſt of Xerxes was overthrown by the 
Athenians, He wrote 75 T ragedies, of which there 
only now remains 19. He was a Scholar of Anaxa- 


goras and Socrates, Prodicus taught him Rhetorick, 


and he travelled with Plato into Egypt. Aulus Gel- 
lus affirms, that he ſaw a Cave in Salamine, where 
it is ſaid, Euripides wrote many of his Tragedies. 
He wal by ſome call'd the Woman-hater, perhaps 
from his Unhappineſs in Marriage, his Wife being a 
common Proſtitute. He died in the 75th Year of 


bis Age, being torn in Pieces, as ſome ſay, by Dogs, 


or as others ſay, by the Hands of ſome Women, to 
whom he had given but an indifferent Character. 
Q. What have you read concerning Ariſtophanes ? 
A. That he was accounted the Prince of the Greek 
Comic Poets, and wrote above 50 Comedies; tho? 
but ſeven of them are preſerved to our Times. His 
Comedy, call'd The Clouds, which is one of thoſe 
that is come down to us, -_ wrote at the W 
| 5 7% 
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| Anytus, on purpoſe to abuſe and ridicule Socrates, 
The Athenians had ſuch a Regard for his Wit, that, 


by qa publick Decree, they honoured him with a 


Wreath of the conſecrated Olive-Tree, which grew 
in the Citadel. 

Q. Do you remember any thing relating to Plato? 

A. Plato was born at Athens ; he apply'd himſelf 
firſt to Painting, afterwards to Poetry, and laſtly to 
Philoſophy. He was the Scholar of Socrates ; all 
his Philoſophy is compriz'd in ten Dialogues, where 
he expreſſes his own Sentiments in the Perſons of So- 
crates and Timeus ; and thoſe of others, in the Per- 
fons of Gorgias and Protagoras, His chief Opinions 
are thus contraſted with thoſe of Ariſſatli. Plato be- 
lieved there was but one God; Ariſtotle allowed a 
Firſt Mover, but acknowledged alſo other Gods. Plato 
calls God the Sovereign Wiſdom, who knows all 
Things: Ariftotle ſays, he is ignorant of ſome Things. 
According to Plato, God created the World; ac- 
cording to Ariflotle, the World is eternal. Plato af- 
firms, that God governs the World; Arifotle, that 
it is govern'd by Nature and Chance. Plato ſays, 
the Soul is from God; Ariſtotle, that it depends on 


the Body. Plato ſays, Men live after Death, which 


_- Ariftothe thinks impoſſible, | 

Q. dat can you relate concerning the Life of Ari- 
ſotle ? | . 

A. He was born at Stagyra, a ſmall Town of 
Macedon, from whence he is called the Stagyrite. 
He loſt his Parents in his Infancy, fo that not being 
brought up with much Care, he fell into a diſſolute 
' Courſe of Living, and by the time he was Eighteen, 
had ſpent 'the greateſt Part of his Patrimony, and 
turned Soldier. Not liking this, he ſtudied Philo- 
" forhy under Plate, till he was 37 Years — 

5 whic 


and though greatly addicted to 
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which time, having ſpent his whole Fortune, be 


maintained himſelf by ſelling ſweet Powders, and 
vending ſome Receipts which he had learned, He 


eat little, and ſlept leſs; and that he might not over- 


ſleep himſelf, he lay with one Hand always out of 
the Bed, having a braſs Bowl in it, which by its 


fall into a Baſon of the ſame Metal, awaked him. 
He was employ'd eight Years by Philip of Macedon, 
as Tutor to his Son, Alexander the Great. He was 


afterwards engaged by Alexander in the Study of Ani- 


mals, who ſent him Fiſhers, and Huntſmen, to bring 
bim all forts of living Creatures; and gave him 


alſo 800 Talents as a Reward for his Trouble. Be- 


ing accuſed of ſome Impiety by a Prieſt of Ceres, 


and terrified with the hard Uſage which Socrates 
bad met with on that Account, he fled to Chalgs 


a City of Eubæa, where, as ſome ſay, he threw 
himſelf into the River Euripus, becauſe he could not 


comprehend the Reaſon of its ebbing and flowing: 


Others ſay, he poiſoned himſelf to avoid falling into 
the Hands of his Enemies; and others again aſſert, 
that he died of the Cholick in the 63d Year of his 


Age, two Years after Alexander the Great. 
Qi. Pray give ſome Account of Socrates. 


A. Socrates was the Son of Sophroniſcus a Stone- 
cutter, and born at Athens, of the Tribe of the Aa- 


pecide. He ſtudied under Anaxogaras and Archelaus; 

Ftady, yet was not 
wanting upon divers Occaſions, to give ſignal Marks 
of his Valour, in fighting for the Safety of his Coun- 


try; but he afterwards wholly betook himſelf to the 
'Study of Philoſophy, eſpecially the moral Part of it. 


It is reported of him, that he was ſo Eloquent, and 
had ſuch an Art to convince his Hearers, that he 


could perſuade whatſoever he would; wherefore alſo 


: 
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no Care io be lite Gad, whoſe Image they were; and 
but they dreſſed themſelves by a Looking-Glaſs, but did 
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the Thirty Tyrant, who then governed Albens, for- 


bad him to inſtruct Youth, He was moderate, ſober, 


+ Chaſte, compoſed in his Actions and Behaviour, very 
patient, and in a Word, poſſeſt of all Virtues ; which 
he had fo habituated himſelf to, as to make them 
natural. He valued Reſt and Tranquillity as the choi- 
ceſt of all Poſſeſſions; and aſſerted Knowledge only 
to be a true Good, and Ignorance an Evil. Accord- 
ing to his Philoſophy, Riches and Honour have no- 
thing in them of true Worth; but that on the con- 


trary, they are the Source of various Evils and Mil- 


chiefs. His common Say ing was, that he only knew 
this, that he knew nothing; with reference to which 


Perſuaſion of his, the Oracle pronounced him the 
wiſeſt of al! Men. He ſaid of a Prince who had 


been at vaſt Charges, to build for himſelf a ſtately 
Palace, but had taken no Pains at all to make him- 
ſelf virtuous, that the People run from all Parts to ſee 
. bis Houſe,” but that none were preſſing to ſee him. He 


recommended three Things eſpecially to his Diſci- 
— Hifdom, © Modefly, and Silence. Seeing the 


aſſacre cauſed by the Thirty Tyrants, he ſaid to a 


Philoſopher, what a Cemfort it is for us, that we are 
not like theſe great ones, the Subject of Tragedies ! He 


was us'd to ſay, that there was no better Inheritance than 
that of a good Friend, A Man who. pretended to 
Skill in Phiſiognomy, having judg'd of him accord- 
ing to his Art, that he was brutiſh, luſtful, and-a 
Drunkard; he own'd himſelf to be naturally in- 
clin'd to all thoſe Vices, but that Reaſon had cor- 
rected thoſe corrupt Inclinations. It was a common 
Saying of his, that Men were ſo much concerned to 


have a Portraiture reſemble the Original, and yet took 
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mot take the ſame Care to adorn their Minds by Virtue. 


He faid alſo, that it is with a bad Wife, as with a 
bad Horſe, to which, after that a Man is once accuſ- 
tomed, all others ſeem good, The Thoughts he had 
of God were moſt awful and rational, He derided the 
Plurality of the Heathen Gods, and upon that-Ac- 
count was indicted of Impiety by Anytus and Melitus, 
and condemned to drink the Juice of Hemlock, 
When they brought him the News that he was con- 
demned to Death by the Athenians, and fo are they, 
ſaid he, by Nature; but replied his Wife, alas! they 
have condemned you unjuſtly : hat, ſaid he, would 
you then have had me juſtly condemned? The Day that 


he was to drink the fatal Draught, one of his Friends 


fent him a fine nerv Gown. hy, faid he, will not 
this which hath ſerv'd me alive, ſerve me to die in? 
He died at the Age of 70, in the 95th Olympiad, 
Exches being Prætor of Athens. 


Q. What were the, religious Principles F Socrates ? 


A. That God was One, perfect in himſelf, giving 
the Being, and the Well-being to every Creature: 
Yet what he is (ſays he) I know not; but what he is 
not, I know. That God, and not Chance made the 


World; and that it, and all Things in it, are pre- 


ſerved and conducted by his all- powerful and unerr- 
ing Providence, "That the Soul of Man was immor- 
tal; and that the Body, a compounded Subſtance, 


was diſſolved by Death; but the Soul being Simple, 
paſſes into another State, incapable of Corruption or 


Annihilation. That the Souls of good Men after 


Death are united to God, in a bleſſed, inaceeſſible 


Place, And that to ſome other Place of Horror, 


where there is no Emanations 6f divine Favour, the 


Souls of wicked Men are carried. away to ſuffer 
%. Puniſh. 
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Puniſhment : But to define what, and where theſe 
two Places are, was far above the Sphere of human 
Knowledge. That God has imprinted into the Soul 
of Man, a Principle of Reaſon, which he calls, a Ray 
of the Divine Nature. That that Principle did of it- 
ſelf direct a Man to the Exerciſe of Virtue : But 
that he became wicked, whenever he abandoned the 
Dictates of that Reaſon, to follow the Impreſſions of 
Senſe, That Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, Pa- 
tience, and all other Virtues, intituled a Man to the 
Favour of God, as their Contraries to his Wrath. 
That ſuch was the Divine Goodneſs in itſelf, and 
God's Beneficence to Man, that he had implant- 
ed in his Soul a Power to be virtuous and good ; 
and if he proved otherwiſe, he could not juſtly blame 
God for puniſhing him, either here, or in another 

World. | 
Q. Is not ſomething recerded of a Dæmon or Ge- 
nius that attended Socrates ? % | 
A; That Socrates had a Demon or Genius, that di- 
rected him in the whole Courſe of his Life, is not 
only affirmed poſitively by all his Cotemporaries, and 
agreed to by the Learnedeſt of the Greek and Roman 


Writers afterwards ; but *tis likewiſe acknowledged 


urch, who ſcruple not to give it the Name of his 
uardian Angel : But after what Manner it expreſs'd 
itſelf to him, whether by an audible Voice, or ſome 
other zntelligible Sign, they have not ventur'd to de- 
termine, In whatever Manner it was that this inv:- 
ſible Attendant made its Counſels known to him, we 
have many Inſtances in Zenophon and Plato, of the 
good Effects they had when obey'd, and of the bad 
ones when diſobey'd, not only in the Conduct of his 
own Life, but with relation to others who 3 


by ſeveral of the Primitive Fathers of the Chriſtian 
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ed to be in his Company, Of the latter we have a 
remarkable Story in Plato, which is this: One Ti- 
marchui a noble Athenian, being at Dinner, in Com- 

y with Socrates, he roſe up to go away, which 
Socrates obſerving, bad him fit down again; for 
(faid he) the Dæmon has now given me the accuſtom'd 
Sign. Some little time after, T;marchus offered again 
to be gone, and Socrates once more ſtop'd him, ſay- 
ing, he had the ſame Sign repeated to him: At 
length when Socrates was earneſt in Diſcourſe, and 
did not mind him, Timarchus ftole away, and in a 
few Minutes after, committed a Murder; for which 
being carried to Execution, his laſt Words were, 
that he had come to that untimely End far not obeying 


the Dæmon of Socrates, 


Q. What is the next remarkable Occurrence in the 
Hiftory of Greece? | | 

A. The Retreat of Aenophen out of Perfia with 
10,000 Greeks, which is looked upon as one of the 
moſt maſterly Pieces of Conduct in antient Hiſtory, 
Theſe brave Soldiers, under the Command of Xzno- 
hon, notwithſtanding the many Impediments they 
met with, performed a Retreat of between four and 
five Thouſand Engh/h Miles, in the Space of about 
19 Months. It is true indeed, that upon a Review 


of the Forces at Ceraſus, there appeared to be but 


8600 Men, but that even ſuch a Number ſhould 
eſcape, ſeems almoſt incredible. That, after the 
Death of Cyrus, which ſtruck ſuch a Damp into 
the reſt of his Forces, they alone ſhould have Cou- 
rage enough to continue the War, to oblige the Per- 
fans to ſue to them for Peace, and furniſh them with 
Proviſions: That after the treacherous Murder of 
their Officers, they ſhould be ſtill hardy enough to 
make their Way in defiance of a numberleſs Army, 


that 
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that could neither take them by Force, nor circumvent 
them by Stratagem: That they ſhould traverſe the 
Body of that vaſt Empire, with ſo many batbarous 
— on all Sides, to diſpute their Paſſage over 
Rocks and Mountains, almoſt inacceſſible, and ſuch 
Rivers as the Tigris and Euphrates; and all this with 
the Countenance rather of Conquerors, than of de- 
ſpairing ſucceſsleſs Adventurers, expoſed to the Fury 
of a powerful incenſed Monarch, with a victorious 


Army: Theſe are Clmmnalances, which would not 


eaſily gain Credit, if they had not been deſcribed 
and atteſted by Zenophon, who has done it with ſuch 
Exactneſs and Fidelity, and at the ſame time with 


© ſuch Modeſty, in regard to himſelf, that the only 


Doubt remaining, is, whether he gain'd more Ho- 
nour by the Share he had in the Expedition, or by 
the Account he has given of it, 

As the Glory of Greece ſeems from this Period to 
have declin'd, and as all its different States, a few 
Years after, ſubmitted to the Conqueſts of Alexander 
the Great, and became ſubje& to. the Kingdom of 
Macedon, we will here put an End to this Part of 
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HA 
Of the Religion of GREECE. 


| Sz cr. I. 
Of the Grecian Prieſts, 


Q 72 H AT were the Duties of Priefls among 
4 the Grecians * 7 4 
2 A. Firft, They pray'd to the Gods in favour of 
others, and inſtructed others to pray for agg” 
24. 


5 . 8 
adh, They ferv'd as Interpreters betwixt God and 
Mortals, by conveying the Will of the Gods to 
Mortals, in expounding Oracles, and other religious 
Signs, and the Devotion of Men to Gods, by offer- 
ing Sacrifices, and performing holy Rites. | 
Q. Þ what Eſtimation were Priefss in antient 
Greece? © 

A. In early Ages, Kings and Prigſis were the 
fame, The A. Kings, immediately upon 
their Acceſſion to their Government, took upon 
them the Prieſthood of the Celeſtial Jupiter; and the 
Character of Prieſthood was always held venerable. 

Q. What were the Qualifications of the Prieſt» 

: 7 


* 


As. To be ſound, perſect, entire, and without any 
thing ſuperfluous, in their Perſons; to be pure and 
uncorrupt in their Morals, and temperate and chaſte 
in their manner of living. 5 | 

Q. Was there any Subordimation among their Prisſts? 

A. Yes, in every Place they had a High Prieſt who 
was over the others, and performed the moſt holy 
Myſteries of Religion: There was likewiſe a holy 
© Order, calPd the Paraſite, who gather'd in the Re- 
- venues, and ſhared in the Emoluments of the Prieſt- 
hood: The publick Crierg aſſiſted at Sacrifices, and 
ſerved as Cooks for the Victim. | 

. Were there any other Order If Priefls? 
Ves: The Protoloz, or the Servants of the Gods, 


was an Order of Prieſts who always waited upon the 


Gods, and whoſe Prayers the People deſired at Sa- 


Crifices ; ſo that they ſeem to have been the Curates 


of the other Prieſts. 
Q. How were theſe inferior Orders maintain'd ? 


A. By the Sacrifices, and other holy Offerings. + 
. 
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Q. What were the particular Shares they had of 
thoſe ? | | 
7 The Protoli, or Servants of the Gods, had the 
Skin and Feet; and the Tongues were the Fees of the 
Ceryces, or publick Criers. The reſt probably was 
divided betwixt the High Prieſt and the Prieſts in or- 
dinary, 

Q. Had no particular Places peculiar Inflitutions of 
Prieſthood © 

A. Among the Opuntians there were two Prieſts, 
one of which belong'd. to the chief and celeſtial Gods, 


the other to the Demi-gods. At Athens every God 


almoſt had a chief Prieſt that preſided over the reſt ; 
the Delphians had five chief Prieſts, who helped to 
perform the holy Rites with the Prophets that had the 
Care of the Oracle. 


Q Was there any other particular Iaſtitutiot 8 


Prieſtlaad? 

A. Yes: Every Village of the Athenians. main- 
tain'd, at the publick Charge, certain Paraſiti in ho- 
nour of Hercules. | | 

Q. Mow came the Word Parafiti into Contempt? 
A. The Magiſtrates, for the publick Eaſe, oblig d 
ſome of the wealthier ſort to take them to their on 
Tables, and entertain them at their own Coſt; 
whence this Word, in latter Ages, ſignified one that 
for the ſake of a Dinner conforms himſelf ta every 


body's Humour, 
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b Py n 
Of their J. emples, Altars, and Images. 


LJ H AT was the firſt Origin of Temples amn 
* the Greeks ? Pi | ' 
A. It is generally thought by learn'd Men, that 
Temples owe their firſt Original to the ſuperſtitious 
Reverence and Devotion paid by the Antients to the 
Memory of their deceas'd Friends: And as moſt of 
the Gods were Men conſecrated upon the account of 
ſome publick Benefit conferr'd on Mankind; fo moſt 
of the Temples are thought to have been at firſt only | 
ſtately Monuments in honour of the Dead. 


Q. By what means came thoſe Tombs to be converted ” 
into Temples? © . | 1 
As. Becauſe it was uſual to offer Prayers, Sacrifices No 
and Libations, at all Sepulchres. 1 
Q. Mere the Greeks magnificent in their Temples? * , 


A. Yes: No Charge was ſpared upon them, or 
any part of divine Worſhip, that they might expreſs 
the great Reſpect they had for the Gods, and create a pla 
Reverence of the Deities in their Votaries. 2 
' Q: Vas there ns Exception to this Magni ficence? Tn 
A. Yes: Lyeurgus enacted, that the Gods ſhould 2 
be ſerved with as little Expence as poſſible, | that 
Q. What Reaſon did he give for this? this? 
A. Left at any time the Service of the Gods WM W. 
ſhould be intermitted by the State, being unable to C 
ſupport great Magnificence in their Worſhip. 4 
Mere there no particular Forms of building i (6; 
' » Temples to particular Gods ? hy I Y 
; | ; Yes: 
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A. Ves: Almoſt every God had a Form of Build- 
ing peculiar to himſelf; the Dorick Pillars and Order 
were ſacred t) Jupiter, Mars and Hercules; the Ja- 
nick to Bacchus, Apollo and Diaua; the Corinthian to 
Jeſta the Virgin, 
Q. Was this Rule always obſerved ? 
A, No: Sometimes ſeveral or the whole of the 
Orders were employed upon one Temple, 
Q. In what Cafes did this happen © 
A. When the Temple was either dedicated to ſe- 
veral Gods, or to ſome of thoſe Gods who were 
thought to preſide over ſeveral things. 
Q. What were the uſual Places on which Temples 
were built © | 
J. Thoſe in the Country were generally ſurrounded 
with Groves ſacred to the tutelar Deity of the Place ; 
but where thoſe could not be had, as in Cities and 
large Towns, they were built amongſt and even ad - 
joining to the common Houſes. 
Q. Mere there no Exceptions to this Cuſtom ?, 
A, Yes: The Tanagreans built their Temples in 
Places of Retirement. | 
Q: What was the general Situation of the Greek 
Temples ? | | 
A. If the Place would permit, it was contrived 
that the Windows being open'd, they might receive 
the Rays of the riſing Sun ; the Front was toward the 
Weft, and the Altars and Statues towards the Eaſt. 
Q. What was the Reaſon of this? 
A. Becauſe all Heathensantieatly worſhipped with 
thei r Faces toward the Eaſt, _ | 
Q. How were Temples divided ? | 
4. Into two Parts, the facred and the profane. 
Q. Hub were theſe called? : 
A. Without and within the Perirranteri 


Q. What 


wo] 

Q. What was thePerirranterion? _ 

A. It was a Veſſel (uſually Stone or Braſs) filbd 
with holy Water, with which all thoſe that were ad. 
mitted to the Sacrifices were ſprinkled, and beyond 
which it was not lawful for any one that was pro- 
fane to paſs. 

Q. 1s this Opinion univerſally received ? | 

A. No: Others have written that it ſtood at the 
Entrance of the Adytum, into which it was not laws 
ful for any one but the Prieſts to come. 


Q. What were the principal Parts of their Temples ? . 


A. The Veſtry, which ſtood at the uppet End; 
the Statue, the Altar, and the Nef. 

Q. What was the Uſe of the Veſtry? 

A. It ſeems to have been the Treaſury for the 
Church, and for any who, fearing the Security of 
his Wealth, committed it to the Cuſtody of the 
Prieſts, as Xenophon i is reported to have done at the 
Temple of Diana at Epheſus, | 

Q. Of what Materials were the Statues made? 

A. Among the ancient Greeks they were generally 
of Wood, and for the moſt part of Cypreſs, Oak, 
Ebon, Cedar, Box, Yew, and the Roots of the 
Olives, of which the leſſer Images were uſually 
made, 

Q. Did they obſerve no other. particular Diredim i in 
the Choice of of theſe e Trees ? 

A. Yes: Thoſe Trees which were ſacred to any 
God, were generally thought moſt acceptable to bim, 
and therefore Jupiter's Statue was made of Oak, Ve- 
nuss of Myrtle, Hercules's of Poplar, Minerva' 
of the Olive Tree, &c. 

Q. Mere they always made of Md? 

A. No: Sometimes they were made of Stone, 
ſometimes of black Stone, to denote the Inviſibility & 

the 
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the Gods: Marble and Ivory were frequently uſed, 
and ſometimes Clay and Chalk; and laſt of all Gold, 
Silver, Braſs, and all other Metals. 

Q. Where did thoſe Images ſtand ? . 

A. In the Middle of the Temple, on Pedeſtals 
raiſed higher than the Altar, and enclofed with Rails, 

Q How were the Altars placed? : 

A. Towards the Eaſt, and thoſe in the Temples 
were always lower than the Statues of the Gods. 

Q. Were their Altars all alike ? 

A. No: They differ'd according to the Diverſity 
of the Gods to whom they were conſecrated, The 
Gods abave had their Altars raiſed up a great height 
from the Ground; but thoſe of Vea, the Earth, and 
the Sea, were low, To the Heroes they ſacrificed 
upon Altars cloſe to the Ground, The ſubterranean, 
or infernal Gods, had, inſtead of Altars, little Ditches 
or Trenches digg'd for that Purpoſe, 

Q. What were thoſe Altars made of ? 

A. Of Earth heaped together, ſometimes of Aſhes, 
as was that of the Olympian Jupiter before mentioned, 
which was made of the Aſhes of burnt Sacrifices, 

Q. Where were thoſe Altars erected before Temple 
were in uſe? | | 

A. Sometimes in Groves, ſometimes in other 
Places, and often in the High Ways for the Conve- 
niency of Travellers. The terreſtrial Gods had their 
Altars in low Places, but the celeſtial were worſhipp'd 
on the Tops of Mountains. 

Q. Where did they then ſacrifice ? 3 

A. Sometimes upon the bare Ground, and ſome- 
times upon a Turf of green Earth. 

Q. What Ceremonies were obſerved in conſccrating 
fitars and Image? 8 4 


=o | X - = 
; A. A Woman neatly trimm'd and deck'd in purple 
Veſture, brought on her Head a Pot of ſodden Pulſe, 
as Beans, Peaſe, and the like, which they ſacrificed 
in Gratitude for their firſt Food, 
Q.: Mere theſe Ceremonies always obſerved on ſuch 
Occaſians? 

A. No; that of conſecrating Images, was ſome- 
times performed by putting a Crown upon them, 
anointing them with Oil, and then offering Prayers 
and Oblations to them; ſometimes they would add 


fane them, and inſcribe upon them the Name of 
the Deity, and the Cauſe of their Dedication, 

Q. What Privileges were annex d by the antient 

Greeks, to Temples, Statues, and Altars ? 

A. That of protecting Offenders ; fo that if a 
Malefactor fled to them, he could not be forced from 
thence, 

Q. Mere no particular Temples Afylums for parti- 
cular Crimes ? 
A. Yes, very often; for Inſtance, the Temple 
of Diana protected Debts, and that of Theſeus Slaves 
and others of mean Condition, who were oppreſt 
either by their Maſters, or by Men in Power. 
Q. Were thoſe Privileges peculiar to the Gods ? 
A. They ſometimes extended to the Statues and 
Monuments of Heroes, and other great Perſonages 
Thus the Sepulchre of Achilles on the Sigean Shoar, 
Was in after Ages made an Aſylum; and Ajax had 
the like Honour paid his Tomb, on the Rhætean. 
—_ Q. N dere was the firſt Aplum built? 

=_. ' 2. Some ſay at Athens, by the Heraclidæ, to pro- 
_ tect thoſe Children, who fled from the Severity of 
their Fathers ; and others at Thebes, by Cadmus, for 
all ſorts of Criminals, 3 


I Q Hi 


an Execration againſt all that ſhould preſume to pro- 
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Hutu long did theſe Privileges ſubſift ? 
I. Till the Days % our Saviour, when Tiberius 
ga r aboliſhed them all, excepting thoſe belonging 
uno Samio, and one of the Temples of Æſculapius. 


| SECT. III. 
Of their ORACLES. 


H AT was the Authority Oracle among 
*, the antient Greeks ? Y x 


A. Their Anſwers finally decided upon all Mat- 
ters, whether publick or private, upon which any 
Deliberation or Doubt aroſe. 

Q. In what Manner were Oracles deliver !? 

A. Either by the Mouth of Interpreters, who de- 
livered the Words of the God who was conſulted, to 
the Votary, or immediately from the God himſelf ; or 
they were returned by Dreams, which were ſuppos d 
to be ſent from the ſame God; or by Lots, which 
they imagined were directed by = or in ſome 
other Manner, which the Votaries were perſuaded 
was a Revelation of the Will of the Deity ; and ſome 
Oracles uſed two or three of theſe Ways, to diſco- 
ver their Will, 

Q. Who was. the Father of Oracles ? | 

A. Fupiter, who kept the Books of Fate, and re- 
0 * leſs, as he pleaſed. 

at God was thought to have the reats 
Skill in Oracles ? * 0 / 

A. Apollo, whoſe Office i it was to preſide over an 
. all Predictions of F n and all Prophets 

and 
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and Diviners in general, but this was only at ſecond- 


hand from Jupiter. 
Q. Of what uſe were Oracles in the political Infli. 
rutions of Government among the Greeks ? 
A. Of very great, ſince by pretending to conſult 
them, the Projectors of new Laws, Cuſtoms, Ex- 
peditions, &c, received a Sanction for their ſeveral 
Deſigns. Thus:Cre/us; before he durſt venture to 
declare War againſt the Perſſant, conſulted not only 
all the moſt famous Oracles of Greece, but ſent Am- 
baſſadors as far as Libya, to ask Advice of Jupiter 
Hammon. Minos, the Cretan Law- giver, converſed 
with Jupiter, and received Inſtructions from him, 
how he might new- model his Government. Lycur- 
gus alſo made frequent viſits to the Delphian Apolls, 
and received from him that Platform, which after- 
wards he communicated to the Lacedemonians. 
Q. You fay that Jupiter was the Father of Oracles; 
N bat Place then was moſt Famous for his Oracle ? 
A. Dodona, which ſome ſay lay in Theſaly, ſome 
in Epirus, but moſt probably in the latter; tho? a 
t many will have it, that chere were two Oracles 
of that Name, one in Thefſaly and another in Epirys, 
Q. By whom was Dodona built? 

A. By Deucalion, who upon the general Inunda- ef; 
tion of all Greece, reſorted to Dodona, which being 
a high Ground, ſecured him from the Waters, when 
the Inundation went off, all they who in the other 
Parts of Greece had efcaped it, reforted to Deucalion, 

and with them he peopled his new- built City. 

Q. Why was it called Dedona ? or 
A. Either from a Sea-Nymph of that Name, or 

Dodon the Son of Dodone, the Daughter of Jupiter 

and Europa; or from the River Dador, or Dori; or, 

as ſome lay, from Dodanim, the Son of 1 
N * t 
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{they tell us) was Captain of a Colony ſent to inhabit 
thoſe Parts 15 Epirus. 1 5 2 
. By whom was the le of Dodona found 
9 the Oracle reſided? m5: 3 / NR 
A. By Deucalion., 9 856 
Q. At what time did the Oracle come to reſide there? 
A. That is uncertain, but it ſeems to have been 
a conſiderable time there, before the Temple was 
built. For Herodatus reports, that it was the moſt 
antient of all Oracles in Greece ; which would be 
falſe, had it not been before Deucalion's Time. 
Q. What was the Original of it, according to that 
| Hiſtorian? 17 20a 
A. The Account which he tells us he received 


! from the Prieſts of Fupiter, at Thebes in Egypt, is 
- this: That the Phænicians had carry'd away two 

Prieſteſſes from that Place, one of which they ſold 
F into Lilya, the other into Greece; that each of thoſe 


| had erected the firſt Oracle in thoſe Nations, the one 
ne of Jupiter Hammon, and the other of Jupiter Dade» 
8 Aus. 8 1 v1 
les Q. Gives he no other Account of the Original of this 
us, Oracle? . 
A. One, which he ſays was given them by Prieft- 
eſſes, and the other Miniſters at the Temple of Do- 
dena itſelf; that two black Pigeons flying from 
Thebes into Egypt, one of them flew into Libya, 
where ſhe ordered an Oracle to be erected to Ham- 
mm; the other to Dodona, where ſitting upon an Oak- 
Tree, and ſpeaking with a human Voice, ordered 
there ſhould be in that Place an Oracle of Jupiter, 
and directed the Manner in which he was to be 
worſhiped. | 

Q. But what is the Opinion of Herodotus himſelf 
upon this Matten? ; 7 1 * 

bh F2- A. He 
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A. He thinks that if the Phœnicians did really car- 
ry two Women from Thebes, one of which they ſold 
in Libya, and the other into Greece, it is probable 
that ſhe who was carry'd into Greece, was fold to 
the Theſprotians in that Country, which in his time 
was called Hellas, but formerly Pelaſgia, where ſhe 
inſtituted tEe Oracle to Jupiter, and gave Inſtructions 
after what Manner it was to be worſhiped 
Q. Have we no other Opinion as to the Original if 
this Oracle? | 
A. Yes; Strabo and others ſay, that it was found- 
ed by the Pelaſgians, who were the moſt antient 
Nation of all Greece, and this Opinion he founds 
upon the Teſtimonies of Homer and of Heſiod. 
Q. Who were the Perſons who deliver d this Oracle? 
A. At firſt they were Men, as Strabo and Eu/ta- 
thius have obſerved out of Homer: But in latter 
Ages, the Oracles were delivered by three old 
Women. | | | 
Q. When was this Change made? 
Alt was made, according to Strabo, when Ju- 
iter admitted Dione to inhabit, and to be worſhiped 
in this Temple. | 
Q. Was it not unuſual for two Deities to be wnwr- 

Jhiped in the ſame Temple 

A. No; Apollo and Bacchus were worſhiped at 
Delphi, and Jupiter and Apollo at Miletus. 

Q. Were not the Beeotians inſtituted to ſome farti- 
cular Privileges ® © 

A. Yes; they received their Anſwers from Men, 
when all others, who conſulted this Oracle, from 
Women. PN 90 
Q.: What was the Reaſon of this Cuſtom ? 

A. In a War betwixt the Pelaſgians and the Bev 


dans the former coming to Dadona to conſult 7» 
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piter as to its Succeſs, they were anſwered, that they 
ſhould have Succeſs, if they would act wickedly. 
The Bæotians expecting that this was a T rap laid for 
them in favour of their Enemies, the Pelaſgians, 
ſeized the Propheteſs, caſt her into the Fire, and 
juſtified the Lawfulneſs of the Action. But being 
obliged to ſubmit to be tried by the two remaining, 
with whom they obtained, that two Men ſhould be 
joined in Commiſſion, they were condemned by the 
Women, and acquitted by the Men. Whereupon 
(as was uſual, when the Number of Voices on both 
Sides were equal) the Beotians were acquitted and 
diſmiſt : Ever after it was eſtabliſhed, that Men on- 
ly ſhould give Anſwers to the Bæœotians. 3 
Q. How were the Prigſis and Priefleſſes of this 
Temple called ? 

A. The Prophets of this Temple, were com- 
monly called Tomurt, the Propheteſſes Tomure, from 
Tomurus, a Mountain in Theſprotia, at the Foot of 
which ſtood the Temple. And this Word became 
ſo common, that at laſt it became a general Name 
for any Prophet. 8 
Q. What were the moſt remarkable Things about 
this Temple? 5 | | 

A. There was a ſacred Grove full of Oaks, thought 
to be inhabited by the Dryades, the Fauni, and the 
Satyri, whom they imagined, were frequently ſeen 
n and Wantoning under the Shade of theſe 

rees. 

Q. Was there nothing peculiar to the Oaks them - 
ſelves ? ug ih a 
A. Les; they were thought to be endued with a 
human Voice, and prophetical Spirit, and were call- 
ed Speaking and Prophefiing Oaks. Argo, the Ship of 
| Tk the 
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the Argonauts, being built with the Trees of this 
Wood, had the fame Power of Speaking. 

Q That + was the Reaſon of this Fiftion? 
A. Becauſe the Prophets uttered their Oracles, 
; kling either among the Branches, or within the 
Trunk of one or other of thoſe Trees, and there- 
fore the Oracle was thought to be uttered by the 
Oak itſelf, 
. Was there no other Way of Propheſying uſed in 
this Pie , 
A. Ves; by Brazen Kettles, fo artificialty placed 
about the Temple as to communicate the Sound of 
the Stroke, given on one of e to all the others. 
Q. When did this Oracle ceaſe? 
A. That is uncertain; but doubtleſs it was mute 
in the time of Auguſtus Ceſar, and had been ſo for 
fome time before, 
Were there no other Oracles of Jupiter? 
Ves; the Ohnthian Oracle was once famous, 
but did not continue ſo long. And the Temple in 
which it ſtood, ſtill preſerved its antient Splendour, 
and was adorned with magnificent Structures, and 
enriched with Preſents from every Part of Greece, 
in the Days of Strabo, who flouriſhed under Ai gußtun 
Cæſar. There was another Oracle of Jupiter in 
Crete, which was held under Ground, and where 
the Will of the Deity was revealed by Dreams, and 
in which the Gods 6 familiarly with their 
Votaries. 
Q. Which was the chief Oracle of Apollo ? 
A. That at Delphos, which was called the Pythian 
Oracle, and the Prieſteſs who deliver'd it Pythia; ei- 
ther from Python, the Serpent which lay in the Pit, 
from whence the Oracle came, - afterwards killed by 
Apollo, who _ the Place by Conqueſt ; * 
Jin 
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Pytho, another Name of Delphos, the Place of this 
Oracle, which came from Pythus the Son of Del- 
hos, the Son of Apollo ; or perhaps from ſome other 
Original, upon which the Learned are not yet well 
agr . 
| * Was there nothing peculiar in the Situation of the 
City of Delphos ſelf ? | ; 
A. Ves; it was thought to be the Middle of the. 
World, and therefore was called its Navel, The Poets 
came to know this by two Eagles, (ſays Pindar ) 
Crows, ſay ſome, and others, Stans, which being 
let fly by Jupiter, met both in that Place. Pau- 
ſamas ſays, there was to be ſeen in the Temples, a 
Navel made of white Stone, with a Ribband hang- 
ing to it for the Navel String. 2 
Q. Ms begum this Oracle, and how was it diſcovered? 
A. Some ſay Tellus, and ſome Themis: and that it 
happened, when the Place was a Common, the Goats 
that fed there coming to a Den very large below, 
with a little Mouth, and looking in, on a ſudden fell 
a leaping and making a ftrange Noiſe. The Goat- 
herd ſeeing. this, ran to the Place to fee what the 
Matter was, and falling into the ſame Frolick, pro- 
pheſy'd too; and thus it fared with ſeveral others, who 1 
came thither for the ſame Purpoſe. Nay, a great | 
many with the Breath that came out of the Earth 
expired, or grew delirious, and falling into the Hole 


x were e 
Q. t happened after this ? x | 
A. They ſet a three-footed Stool, or Tripos upon 
” the Hole, and a Maid upon it, conſecrated for aPrie/t- 
* eſs, whoſe common Name (as I ſaid before) was Py» 


t, thia, and her Office to put the Oracle into Verſe 
and deliver it ovur. 6 


| [80] 
Qt. What was this Tripos ? 

A. Some ſay it was a Pot filled with Duſt, thro” 
which the AMatus, or the Inſpiration paſs'd into the 
Belly of the Wench, and fo went forth at her Mouth 
for an Oracle. Others are of Opinion, that it was 
a large Veſſel, ſupported by three Feet, into which 
the Propheteſs plunged herſelf, when ſhe expected an 
Inſpiration. But Cælius hath proved at large, that 
it was not a Veſſel, but a Table or Seat, on which 
the Pythia lean'd or ſat. a | 
— What were the Qualifications of theſe Pric/t- 
efſes | e 
A. The firſt who propheſy'd in that Place was 
a Maid, and her Name was Phenomene; all the reſt 
were like her, young Virgins, till Echecrates a The/- 
fahan deflowered Phebas, and then they made 
choice of Women of fifty Years of Age, but made 
them go in the Habit of a Virgin, They were ob- 
liged to obſerve the ſtricteſt Laws of 'Femperance and 
Chaſtity ; not being allowed to wear rich and coſtly 
Apparel, or the uſe of fantaſtick Dreſſes, _ 

Q. In what Manner were the Oracles deliver d? 

A. It was the Cuſtom before the Prieſteſſes went 
to the Hole, to waſh their Bodies, and eſpecially 
their Hair, in the Fountain Caftalius, where the 
Poets too were uſed to waſh ; and when they fat firſt 
on the Stool, they uſed to ſhake the Laurel- Tree 
that grew cloſe by the Tripos, and ſometimes to take 
the Leaves and chew them in their Mouths. ' She 
was no ſooner inſpired, but ſhe fell a tearing her 
Hair, and running round foaming at the Mouth, and 
cutting her Fleſh. oe nclt 
Q. Was ſhe always affected in this Manner? 

A. No; for if the Spirit was in a kind and gentle 
$4 90k 55 Humour, 
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Humour, her Enthuſiaſm was neither fo violent nor 


ſo ſevere to herſelf. 
Q. Mas not that Enthuſiaſm ſometimes fatal to the 
Prieſteſs 
7 . Plutarch ſpeaks of one who was enrag- 
ed to ſuch a Degree, that ſhe affrighted not only 


thoſe who conſulted the Oracle, but the Prieſts tem- 
| ſelves, ſo that they ran away and left her; and fo 


violent was the Agony, that in a little time after ſhe 
died. | 
Q What was the proper Time for conſulting the 


Oracle ? 


A. Only one Month in the Year, which was in 
the Spring, and the ſeventh Day of which, they call- 
ed Aþpollo's Birth-Day, and on that Day he was very 
liberal of his Anſwers. We are told by 2 Authors, 
that, at firſt, the Pythia gave Anſwers on no other 
Day but this. 5 | 

. What was required of thoſe who came to conſult 
this Oracle? | | 
A. In the firſt Place, to bring conſiderable Pre- 
ſents to the God, who ſeems not to have been a very 
diſintereſted Deity in that reſpe& : In the next Place, 
88 to propound their Queſtions with the great- 
eſt Brevity their Matters could admit of: And laſtly, 
they were to offer Sacrifice to Apollo, which Sacrifice 
was a kind of Warrant ſor the Prieſteſs to proceed, 
which ſhe did, if the Omens attending that Sacrifice 
proved favourable, but not otherwiſe. | 

Q. How many Prieſts aſſiſted at theſe Sacrifices ® 

A. Five, who were called Holy, aſſiſted the Pro- 
phets, and performed many other Offices with them, 
being ſuppoſed to be deſcended from Deucalim; there 
was one who preſided over theſe, and another who 
aſſiſted the Propheteſs in managing the Oracle, 

| E 5 Q. 75 
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Q. In what Language was this Oracle deliver d v 

* A. In Greek, for Cicero thinks that the famous 
ine 

Aio te, Ai, Romanos vincere poſſe, 

Dou the valiant Romans ſhall overcome, 
was not genuine ; becauſe, in the' firſt Place, it is a 
Latin Line, a Language which the Oracle never 
dealt in; and becauſe in the Days of Pyrrhus,to whom 
this Oracle was returned, the Oracle had left off 
giving Anſwers in Verſe, which had been always 
her Cuſtom before. 

Q. Of what Nature were : theſe Verſes ? 

A. According to Platareh they were rude and un- 
poliſhed, yet (dich he) this is 2 Reflection upon 
Apollo, the Patron of Poets, becauſe he only commu- 
nicated the Knowledge to the P ythia, which ſhe de- 
livered in what Dreſs ſhe — the Senſe therefore 
was his, the Words her own. 

Q. Was it always a conflant Rule to deliver thiſe 
; Anſwers either in Verſe or Proſe ? 

A. We have many Inſtances to prove that the 
Cuſtom of Anſwering in Verſe, never obtained ſo 
univerſally, but ey Anſwers were given in 
Proſe; nor that of giving Anſwers in Proſe, fo uni- 
verſally, but that t were given ſometimes in 
Verſe. | 


Q. Wire the Meaning of theſe Anſwers plain to the 


Enquirer? 

A. No; They were very obſcure and dark, tho 
not fo mich ſo, as ſome other cotemporary Oractes, 
for the Meaning of whoſe Anſwers, the Votaries were 
HO obliged to apply to the Delphic Oracle, which: 

often explained them. 
| . What was the Opinion of the Amints, with res 
ard to the V Ren of this ew 4 54 
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4. It was ſo very great, that its Anſwers became 
to be uſed proverbially for infallible Truths. But in 
latter Times the Caſe was very much alter'd ; for 
about the Days of Demoſthenes, or afterwards, the 
Oracles ſeem rather to have been inſpired by the 
Power of Gold, than the Influence of the Gods. | 

QQ. N ben did this Oracle ceaſe 

A. That is pretty uncertain ; but in the Time of 
Auguſtus Ceſar the Authority of it was very low, 
and about the Time of Domitian, it ſeems to have 
been quite extinct. Lucan tells us, that before the 
Ruin of the Raman Republic, it was quite dumb; but 
all this ſeems to have been only a temporary Dumb- 
neſs, for it is certain, that it ſometimes loſt its pro- 


phetic Faculty, and ſoon after recovered it ; for it 


appears, that ſo low as Julian the Apoſtate, both 
this and other Oracles were conſulted. _. 

Q. What was the next Oracle in Renown, that bes 
longed to Apollo? 

A. That in the Iſland of Delos, the moſt famous 
Hand of all the Cyclades ; which were a Knot of 
Iſlands lying in the Egean Sea, and famous for be- 
ing the Birth-Place of Apollo and Diana. 

Q. In what Eſtimation was this Iſland, and the 
Oracle there, held among the Antients * 

A. In ſo great, that it was held Sacred and-Invi- 
olable; infomuch that the Perſians, who ſpared no 
other Temples, but plunder'd and ravag'd. them all, 
durſt attempt nothing againſt this one; and its Ora- 
cles were thought for their Perſpicuity d hols | 


of Delphi. 


Q. How was this Temple fituated ? 
A. On the Sea Shoar ; ing towrd eee and 
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Ko yu the Oracle give Anſwers here all the Tear 
1 5 
A. No; the God in the Winter- time retired to 
Patara, a City in Lycia. 
| 2 Was there any thing remarkable about his Altar 
e? 
A. It was by ſome, reckon'd among the Wonders 
of the World: it was built by Apollo, when but four 
Years of Age, and was compoſed of the Horns of 
| thoſe Goats, which were ſlain by Diana upon Mount 
 Cymbus, compacted with a wonderful inviſible Ce- 
ment. 
Q. Was any ricular By ions obſerved as to 
this Altar ?- 3 a 4 
A. Yes; it was held unlawful to ſacrifice any liv- 
ing Creature upon it, and the Gods willed that it 
ſhould be kept free of all Blood and Pollution, Nay, 
we are told that this Delicacy went ſo far, that no 
Dogs were permitted to enter, or any Perſon to die, 
or to be born within the Iſland. And therefore, 
when the Athenians were commanded by the Oracle 
to purify it, they dug the dead Bodies out- of their 
Graves, to inter them in the adjacent Ifland, and 
then they put out an Edict, commanding all Women 
© that were with Child, or mortally Sick, to be tranf- 
: pow to another Iſland, named Rhena, in the ſame 


2. What was the Original of the famous Proceſ- 
Fo made- every Year by the Athenians to this Temple? 

A. When Theſeus with other Cretan Youths were 
| ſent to be devoured by the Minotaur in Crete, they 
vowed to Apollo, that if he would bring them back 
in Safety, they would make a ſolemn Voyage to his 
Temple at Delos every Year. This happening ac- 
cordingly, 1 performed their Vow in that v4 
WII | 
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which carried them to Crete, and which was annually 
employed upon the fame Occaſion by the Athenians 
in the time of Demetrius the Phalerian. During the 
time of this Proceſſion, and for ſome time before, no 
Perfon could be put to death at Athens. 
Q. Which was the next remarkable Oracle of A- 
llo ? | | 
MA That of Apollo Didymæus, which was at Didy- 
ma, a Place belonging to the Mileſians. 

Q. Had this Oracle no other Name? 
A. Yes: It was called the Oracle of the Branchidæ, 


| ſome ſay, from Branchus, a Son of Apollo, who gave 


him the Gift of Propheſy ; and others, from a Youth 
of that Name beloved by Apollo. 

Q. dat was the Fate of the Temple where this 
Oracle was? | 

A. It was betray'd by its Prieſts in the time of the 
Perfian War to the Barbarians, who plunder'd and 
ſpoil'd it. It was afterwards rebuilt by the Mileſiant, 


with a Magnificence ſuperior to that of any other 


Temple in Greece; but ſo large, that it was beyond the 
Art of Architecture to cover it with a Roof. 

Q. Where were the other Oracles of Apollo? 

A. He had one in Abe, a City of Pbocis; another 
at Claros, a City of nia. The Perſon who deliver d 
Anſwers here was a Man,who was generally choſen out 
of ſome certain Families; and though very ignorant, 
yet return'd the Oracle in Verſes very ſatisfactory. 
Another at Lariſſa, a Fort of the Argives, where the 
Anſwers were return'd by a Woman, who was for- 
bidden the Company of Men. 115 

- Q. Haw did ſbe receive her Inſpiration? + 
A. Every Month ſhe ſacrificed a Lamb, and hav- 


—_— its Blood, ſhe immediately grew Enthufi- 


Q. What 
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Q. What other Oracles had Apollo? 

A. He had one at Eutrefis, a Village in Bæotia; 
one at Tegyre, a City in Bœotia; one at Ptous, a 
Mountain in Beeotia ; and another near the Caftalian 
Fountain, the Waters of which were alſo endued 
with a prophetic Virtue. He likewiſe had a Temple 
and an Oracle near J/menus, a River and a Moun. 
tain in Baca; and in another Place of Bæotia he 
gave Oracles from a Stone, on which he had an Altar 
erected out of the Aſhes of Victims, and from which 
he return'd Anſwers only by Omens. 

Q. Where was | the Oracle of Trophonius ? 

A. At Lebaded, a City of Bæotia, where Trophe- 
nius built himſelf a Manſion under Ground, from 
whence he return'd Oracles; and in this Cave he 
died, and * Death was worſhip 'd under the Name 
of Jupiter Trophomnus, 

7h How. came this Oracle in Repute ? 

A. The Cities of Baeotia, in a time of great 
Drought,” having gone to Delphi to deſire the Advice 
and Aſfiſtance of Apoll, were by him directed to con- 
ſult Tropbonius at Lebadea. Having repaired thither, 

they found out the Oracle by following a Swarm of 
Bees, and there received a fatis Anſwer, with 
Inſtructions as to the Rites which his Votaries were to 
uſe in worſhiping and conſulting him. 
Q. What was there remarkable as to the Petaries of 
this race? © 

A. Immediately upon their Return to Light out of 
the Cave, they were ſtupid, dejected and melancholy, 
from whence a Conſulter of the Oracle of Apollo came 
E ne a- Perſon of that * 


* Were W Orad? 
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A. Yes; that of Amphiarus, who reveal'd his Will 
by Dreams to all Perſons but to the Thebans. 

Q. I bo was this Amphiaras? - 

- A, He was the Son of Oi leus, and Husband of 
Eriphyle, the Siſter of Adraſtus King of Argos, He 
was an excellent Soothſayer, and foreſaw that he 
ſhould be kill'd if he — in the Theban War; 
however, being forced to go thither, he, his Chariot 
and his Horſes, were ſwallowed up by the Earth, 

Q. Where did his Temple fland ? | 

I Near the Place where he was fwallow'd up, 
about twelve Stadia diftant from Oropus, a City in 
the Confines of Attica and Bœotia. 


585 Was there any thing remarkable abont the Altar 


A. It was divided into five Parts, the firſt of which 
was ſacred to Hercules, Jupiter, and Pæonian Apollo. 
The ſecond to the Heroes and their Wives. he 
third to Veſta, Mercury, Amphiarus, and the Sons of 
Amphilichus. The fourth to Venus, Panacæa, Faſo, 
Hygia, and Pæonian Minerva. The fifth part to the 
Nymphs, Pan, and the Rivers Achelous and Cephiſus. 


Q. What was required of thoſe who came to confult 
tors Oracle? 


A. They were firſt to purify themſelves by offering 
Sacrifices to Amphiarus, and the other Gods, whoſe 
Names were inſcribed upon the Altar; ; they then ſa- 
crificed a Ram to Amphiarus. a 

Q. Hu did they receive the Gown ? 8 

A. After the Votary had ſacrificed the Ram, he 
went to ſleep upon the Skin of the Victim, and he 
Oracle was reveal'd to him in a Dream. 

Q. What were the other Oracles famous in Greece? 

A. There was one of Mercury's, at Phare, a City 
of Achaia, where his Statue was erected with a Beard, 


The 
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The nn upon paying a Piece of Money, clapp'd 
their Mouths to this Statue, and propoſed their Queſt 
on: Upon which they immediately ſtopp'd both their 
Ears with their Fingers, and in that Manner walk'd 
through the Market-place ; then pulling out their 
Fingers, they received the firſt Voice they heard as a 
divine Oracle. There was an Oracle of Hercules at 
Bura, in Achaia, in a Cave there, where the An- 
ſwers were received by throwing Dice. There was 
an Oracle of Ceres at Patre, which deliver'd its An- 
ſwer by the Votaries inſpecting the Surface of a Look- 
ing-glaſs, which juſt touch'd the Water of a Foun- 
| fain near the Temple, But this Oracle was confin'd 
to Caſes of Sickneſs, 

Q. Any other Oracles? 

A. Yes: There was an Altar at Trazen, 2 City 
3 2 eſus, dedicated to the Muſes, and Sleep; 

y the ſecret Inſpiration of the M uſes, proper 

Kamel for Diſtempers were revealed. There was 
a Temple of Aſculapius, where Remedies were re- 
veal'd in Dreams; one at Amphiclea, ſacred to Bac- 
chus, both for the Cure of Diſeaſes and telling Events, 
There was an Oracle of Juno in the Corinthian Ter- 
ritories. Orpheus's Head, at Lesbos, return'd Oracles. 
There was an Oracle of The in Laconia, together with 

a great many others 3 leſs Reputation, ſuch as thoſe 
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| 
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| | of Tereſeus, Paſs 25 and Ægeus. 
QQ. Was the rack of Paſiphae bak for no- 
thing 4 


A. Ves: It was of great Afiiſtance to Argis and 
Cleomenes Kings of Sparta, in their Attempts to re- 
vive the Laws of Lycurgus,. and the primitive Virtue 
of the Spartans, by reducing __ to a State of E- 
quality. 
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SEcr. IV. 
Of the Grecian Sacrifices. 


Lom many kinds of Sacrifices were there among 
CH the Greeks ? 1 

A. Four. 1. Thoſe paid to fulfil a Vow for any 
Mercy received. 2, Thoſe offer'd to appeaſe an of- 


fended Deity, and which were calld Expiatory. 


3. Thoſe put up for Succeſs or Deliverance, and may 
be called Petitionary. And, laſtly, Thoſe which 
were commanded by the Will of the Gods. 

Q. Of what were Sacrifices compoſed in the early 


Ages of Greece ? 


4. Of the Fruits of the Ground, which they of- 

_ up at the End of Harveſt in Gratitude to the 
8. | 

Q. How long did this Cuſtom continue in Athens? 
A. Even to the Days of Draco, though in other 
Places it had been laid aſide long before. 
QQ. How came it at laſt to be wholly diſregarded? 
A. By an Opinion they had, that the Feaſt of the 
Gods ſhould conſiſt of the ſame Materials with their 
own'; and therefore when they fell to eating Fleſh, 
and other Luxuries which were held unlawful among 
their Anceſtors, they offer'd Sacrifices of theſe Mate- 
rials likewiſe, - | | 

bat was requir'd of thoſe who perform'd. Sa- 
erifices ©, | 

A To purify themſelves ſome certain Days be- 
fore (the Number of them is not ſet down) and to 


| abſtain from carnal Delights. To which Purpoſe, 
Deans being ask'd, when it might be lawful for a 


Woman, 
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Woman, from the Company of a Man, to go to 
| ſacrifice, anſwer'd, From her aun. at any time, but 
from a Stranger never, 

Q. What did they do when they came to ſacrifice ? 
A. They came and ftood round the Altar, having 
with them a Basket, in which was the Knife hid, 
with which they cut the Throat of the Victim. Then 


they purify'd the Altar, going about it with the right 


Hand towards it. | 
* With what was this Luſtration made ? 
A. It was made with Meal and holy Water ſprink - 
led thereon, In this Water they quenched a Fire- 
brand taken from the Altar, with which they be- 
dew'd the Standers-by, accounting it a kind of Clean- 
Qt. What did they next? | | | 
A. Then they caſt ſome of the Flower on Aſſiſ- 
tants ; and having thus expiated, they cry out, Jo 
is here? To which they made Reply, Many and 
good, Then they pray'd. In latter times they ſpake 
with a loud Voice before they began, Let us pray. 
When the Supplications were over, they drew the 
Victim (if it was to the Gods above) as that the 
Head might look upwards: If it was to the Heroes or 
Demi- Gods, with his Throat downwards. Then they 
flew him, and skin'd him ; and cutting out the Huck, 
Skin-bones and Haunch, they cover'd them with Fat. 
Hence the Gods of the Heathens are decypher'd by 
Nazianzen, as rejoicing in the Fat, to the end that 
they might burn all out in a great Flame; for the 
Grecians counted it unlucky if they did not conſume. 
Upon the Thighs they caſt ſmall Pieces of Fleſh cut 
from every part of the Beaſt, beginning with the 
Shoulder, that they might ſeem to conſume * of 
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Q. Of hnw many things did the Sacrifices in later 
Ages conſi/t ? ö 

A. They conſiſted of theſe three things, Libations, 
Incenſe, and the Offering ; but though the ſolemn Sa- 
crifices conſiſted of all theſe three Parts, yet it was 
lawful to uſe any of them by themſelves on particular 
Occaſions. It was not only uſual to offer Wine at 
| Sacrifices, but allo at the Beginning of a Journey, 
before they went to Bed, when they entertain'd a 
Stranger, and at any other time. In ſhort, in all the 
more minute Affairs of Life they deſired Protection 
of the Gods, by Oblations of Incenſe, or Drink- 
Offerings; but the ſolemn Sacrifices were only uſed 
upon more weighty Occaſions, becauſe of the Ex: 
pence and Trouble attending them, | 

Q. I bat was the Libation £ WY 
HA. The Matter generally was ine; which was 
of two Sorts, the one /awful, the other untawful to 
uſe in Libations. They accounted all Wine mix'd 
with Water unlawful, whence pure and unmix'd 
Wine is ſo often mention'd by antient Writers ; and 
though ſometimes we find mix d Mine to have been 
uſed at Sacrifices, yet this Mixture ſeems not to have 
been made of Wine and Water, but of different Sorts 
of Wine. | 
Q. Were there no Exceptions as to particular Sorts of 
„ my. : 

A. Yes: It was unlawful to make an Oblation of 
Wine that had proceeded from Grapes that had been 
cut, pared round, or polluted with a Fall, or ſuch as 


came from a Wine · preſs trodden with bloody and 


wounded Feet, or from a Vine unprun'd, blaſted, 
or that had a Man hanged upon it. 

Q. Mere theſe Oblations always of Wing ? 
"> 4 | A. They 
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A. They were ſometimes made of other Ingredi- 
ents, and call'd ſober Oblations : For inſtance, Honey 
was offer'd to the Sun, but Wine was never uſed upon 
his Altar, becauſe he who ſurrounds all things ſhould 
be ſober; ſober Oblations were often offer'd to Bac- 
chus, becauſe Men ought not always to accuſtom 
themſelves to ſtrong and unmix'd Wines ; Oil was 
offer'd to Pluto; and Homer brings in Ulyſſes telling 
Alcinous, that he had made an Oblation to the infer- 
nal Gods in Wine mix d with Honey, then pure Wine, 
and laſtly Water. : X 
Q. I bat did the Incenſe conſiſt of ? 

A. It was generally Frankincenſe. But it was long 
before 1 came to be uſed: For in the time 
of the Trajan War, they offer'd Cedar and Citron 


Wood; and Frankincenſe was firſt uſed after the 


Metamorphoſis of a devout Vouth, called Libanus, into 
that Tree. | a | 
Q. What other kind of Incenſ+ did they offer 
A. They offer'd Cakes of Salt and Nei, and 


likewiſe round, broad, and thin Cakes, of which 


there were ſeveral kinds. They offer'd Cakes alſo 
which were broad and horn'd, in Imitatiog of the 
new Moon. | 


Q. Of what Uſe was Salt and Barley in Offerings ? 


A. It was thought the Gods would willingly ac- 


cept of no Libations without Salt, becauſe it was an 


Emblem of Friendſhip, and feaſon'd all other Meat; 
and Barley was offer d in Gratitude for Benefits of 
the Gods, when they adviſed Men to change their 


Diet of Acorns for Corn. We may here add the ſa- 


cred Herbs burnt on the Altars during the Sacrifice. 
Q. What were the Properties of the Offering ? 


A. It was required to be ſound, without Spot and 
Blemiſh, and whole and perfect in all its Limbs ; for 
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the Gods were very much diſoblig'd if they were 

ſerved with any other than the Flower of the Flocks : 

Therefore Solon, by his Laws, order'd the Athenians 

to offer choſen Sacr! orifice; ; and they uſed to put Marks 

upon the faireſt of their Cattle, that they might re- 

— them for the Gods. 

2 What were the Animals made uſe of in Sacri- 

7 

je A, T hey differ'd according to the Quality of the 

Gods to whom, and/the Perſons by whom they were 

offer'd; a Sheep-herd ſacrificed a Sheep, a Neat- 

herd, an Ox, a Goat-herd a Goat, and a Fiſher, 

after a plentiful Draught, a Tunny; and ſo accord- 

ing to every Man's Employment and Abilities, 
To the Infernal Gods they offered black Victims; 
to the Good, white; to the Barren, barren ones; to 
the Fruitful, pregnant ones; to the Maſculine Gods, 
Males; to the Feminine, Females; but all theſe 
Rules had Exceptions, 

Q. Had ns particular Gods particular Species of A- 
nimals appropriated to them ? ; 
A. Ves: They ſacrificed a Dog to Hecate, and a 
Dove or a Pigeon to Venus; they offer'd the Bull, 
becauſe it was furious and warlike, to Mars; and the | 
He-goat to Bacchus, becauſe that Creature is an Ene- 

my to Vineyards, The other Animals made uſe of 
were the Ox, the Cow, the Sheep, the Lamb, the 
Bear, the Cock, the Hen, and the like, 

Q. Might any kind of Animal be ſacrified ? 

A. No: The plowing and the labouring Ox, as 
aſſiſting in plowing and tilling the Ground, and ac 
Man's Fellow-Labourer, was exempted ; and in the 
more virtuous Ages it was thought a Crime to kill 
this Creature with a Deſign to eat or ſacrifice it; but 

in latter Wr they were not ſo cautious; for Plutarch 
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tells us, they uſed to ſacrifice, and conſequently to eat 
them. 
Q. Mere no "Ie Victims uſed among the Greeks ? 

A. Yes: There are ſome few Inftances in which 
this Barbarity was practiſed. Themi/ecles, to obtain 
- Succeſs againſt the Perſians, ſacrificed ſome Captives 
of that Nation. Bacchus had an Altar in Arcadia, 
upon which young Girls were beat to death with 
Rods. The Lacedemonians ſometimes ſcourged their 
Children to death in honour of Diana Ortbia. And 
Homer tells us how Achilles ſlew twelve Trojan Captives 
at the Funeral of Patroclus. | 

Q. What was a Hecatomb ? 

A. It was, properly ſpeaking, a Sacrifice conſiſt- 
ing of an hundred Oxen ; but it is generally taken 
3 one conſiſting of an hundred Animals of any 

ind. 

What other particular Manners erificin 
bad th Greeks ? per 7 mn Ts 

A. There was another Sacrifice which conſiſted 
of ſeven Animals, a Sheep, Sow, Goat, Ox, Hen, 
- Gooſe, and after all an Ox of Meal; another, in 
which were offer'd only three Animals, two Sheep 
and an Ox; or an Ox, Goat, and Sheep ; or a 


Boar, Ram: and Bull; or a Sow, He-goat, and - 


Ram; ſometimes the Sacrifice conſiſted of twelve 
Animals. 

Q. Mere any particular Perſams debarr 4 from being 
preſent at the Sacrifices ? 

A. Yes: They who were guilty of Inceſt, Mur- 
der, or any other notorious Crime ; ſuch were oblig'd 


to undergo a particular Purification before they could 


be preſent at Sacrifice. Servants, at certain Places, 
Captives and Baſtards, were likewiſe prohibited, as 
were they who had been thought dead, and had their 

F uneral. 
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| Funeral-Rites accordingly performed. Such Perſons 
were purified, by being let through the Lap of a Wo- 
man's Gown, that ſo they might ſeem to be born 
again. 

Q. Was there no Ceremony perform'd by the Prieft 
or Cryer before the Sacrifice begun? ; 

A. 8 He call'd out with a loud Voice for all - | 
the profane, and Perſons who had no Title to be bi 
preſent, 10 be gone, Sometimes the ſacred Part of the 11 
Temple was divided from the profane by a Cord. 1 
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Q. What were the Ornaments uſed in ſaerificing ? 11 
A. The Garments of the Prieſts were very rich, 1 


and almoſt the ſame with royal Robes. At Athens 1 
they ſometimes uſed theatrical Habits; but in Spart, {Wi 
conformable to the Character of that People, their 
Habits were plain and modeſt, and they always ſacri- 


ficed with their Feet bare: But in all holy Wo i | / 
whatever Clothes the Sacrificers wore, were re- N 
quired to be ſpotleſs, looſe and unbound; as likewiſe, f 


unpolluted by the Touch of a dead e or by 
Thunder or Lightning. 4 - 
« Was there no Diverſity of Habits b the f 2 
Quality of the Gods to whom they ſacrificed? | 4 
A, Yes: They who ſacrificed to celeſtial Gods, | 
wore Purple ; to the infernal Gods, Black ; to Ceres, | 
White. They alſo wore Crowns on their Heads | 
made of the Leaves of the Tree ſacred to the Gd 
to whom they were ſacrificing. Thus, in the Sa- | 
crifices of Apollo, they were crown'd with Laurel : f 
In thoſe of Hercules, with Poplar. The Prieſt ſome- 4 
times wore a ſacred Mitre, from which a Ribband | 
hung down on each Side. The Victims did the fame | 
with Crowns and Garlands on their Necks, and the | 
Altar was dre d out! in _> manner. 
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Q. Did they not dreſs the Victim ſometimes more 

ly ? 

* Ves: Upon any extraordinary Occaſion they 
gilded their Horns with Gold. 

Q. Hu was the Victim brought to the Altar ? 

A. If it was a Sheep, or a ſmaller Creature, it was 
driven looſe to it; if a Bull, or a larger one, it was 
brought by the Horns; and upon more ſolemn Occa- 
fions, the Victim was uſher'd in with muſical Inſtru- 
ments. 


. What other Precautions were uſed by the Prięſt in 


ſacri being ? | 
A. They inſpected the Victims, to know if they 


were ſound and in good Health; which laſt Experi- 


ment they made by ſetting before it its proper Food, 
as Barley-Meal before Bulls, Vetches before ', Wk | 
They alſo beſprinkled the Goat with cold Water, 


which if it endured without ſhrinking, it was thought 
to be ſome way indiſpoſed. They then made Trial, 
whether the Victim was willing, by drawing a Knife 
from its Forehead to its Tail, at which, if the Vic- 
tim ſtruggled, it was rejected as not acceptable ; but 
if it ſtood quiet, they thought the Gods were pleaſed 
with it. They likewiſe required, that it ſhould give 


its Conſent by a Nod, therefore they poured Water 


into its Ear, and ſometimes Barley. Then the Prieſt 
todk a Glaſs of Wine, and having taſted it, poured 
the reſt betwixt the Horns of the Victim. 

Q. What did they obſerve upon the Victims Death ? 
or If he died hard by ſtruggling, or in Agonies, 


or Gro "ing, or if he did not bleed freely, it was | 


ought .afavourable. 
Q How did they proceed when the Victim was dead? 
A. After the Cryers had done the inferior Offices, 
ſuch as lighting the Fire, flaying the Victim, and the 
like, 
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like; the Prieſt or Soothſayer took a long Knife, for 
he durſt not touch it with his Hands, and turning 
over the Bowels, made Predictions from them. 

Q. What did they do with the Blood of the Victim? 

A. They reſerv'd it in a Veſſel, or placed it on an 
Altar, as a Sacrifice to the celeſtial Gods, If the 
Sacrifice belonged to Sea Gods, they pour'd it into 
ſalt Water. 


Q. Why were the Thighs appropriated to the Gods? 


A. Becauſe they were accounted the moſt honour- 


able Parts of the Body, as contributing moſt to the 
Purpoſes of Generation and Exerciſe. 

Q. What did they do while the Sacrifice was * 
ing? 

*. The Prieſt and the Perſon who gave the Sacri- 
fice, offer d up Supplication to the God to whom 
they were ſacrificing, in placing their Hands upon the 
Altar; and very oft they play'd upon muſical Inſtru- 
ments, to charm the God into goa Humour. They 
likewiſe danced round the Altar ff inging ſacred Hymns, 

Q. Of what Nature were theſe ſacred Hymns ? 

A. They contain'd the Praiſes of the God to 
whom they were addreſs d, and Petitions for the Con- 
tinuance of his Favour, 

Q. Of what Parts did they conſift 

A. T he firſt, which was ſung in turning from Eaft 
to Weſt, was called Strophe ; the ſecond, which was 
ſung in returning from ef to Eaft, was call'd Anti- 
frophe ; and the laſt, which they ſung fanding before 
the Altay,, was call'd E pode. 

Q. What did they after the Sacrifice was ended? 

A. The Prieſt then took his Share, and.a Tythe 
of the whole was allotted to the Prytanes, a Set of 
Magiſtrates at Athens. At Sparta the King had the 
firſt Share, and the Skins of the Victims. | 

F Q. Has 
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Q. Was all that Part of the Burnt-offering which 
aba, allotted to the Gods ahways conſumed * 

A. No: "They very often carried home Part of it 
for good Luck, The Athenians were commanded to 
do this by a Law which they very much abuſed, for 
they uſed to make Gain of it by ſelling it. 


Q. What did they do in receiving am lucky Omen 


or favourable Anſ wer in their Sacrifices £ 


A. They generally made a Feaſt in all the Temples, 
and it was upon fuch an Occaſion only that the an- 


tient Greets indulged themſelves in any Delicacies of 


eating, or any Freedom of drinking; for upon ſuch 


Occaſions they generally drank freely. 
Q. Were no particular Cuſtoms obſerved in the Sa- 
criſices to Veſta? | | 

A. Yes: They eat up all that was left. 

Q. What was the Reaſon of this? 

A. Becauſe Veſta is the fame with the Farth, out 
of which all things are produced, and to which all 
things return. 

'Q. What was the flated Time for the Continuance 
of this Banquet ? 

A. In ſome Places it was to be ended before Sun-ſet, 
but in other Places the — Time was 9 a8 
the 45 iſtrates ſaw prope 

at did they do e this Banquet was over ? 

7 They went to play at Dice, and after that they 
return'd 2 offer d a Libation to Jupiter the perfect. 
The antient Greeks offer d on this Occaſion Tongues, 
with a Libation of Wine to Mercury, 

Q. What was the Reaſon of this Offering ? 

A. Either to atone for Indecencies of Expreſſion 


which might have dropp'd from them during the 


Banquet, or to take the Gods to witneſs that what 
had been utter'd' by their Tongues was Truth; or to 


intimate, 
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intimate, that what had paſt there ſhould go no far- 
ther.. | 
; was this Offering made ta Mercury ? 

5 — he was the God of Speech, and the 
Director of the Tongue. 

Q. In what manner did they finiſh the whole Cere- 
monty S | 
7 By returning Thanks to the Gods, and then 
they were diſmiſs'd formally by the Cryer. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of the Grecian Oaths. 


N E N did the Cuſtom of Swearing com- 
mence in Greece? 

A. Not till after the Golden Age, when Men de- 
generated in Virtue ; and their Words not being ſuf- 


ficient, they were obliged to confirm them with 2 


more ſolemn Sanction. 3 


Q. How was this Sanction call d among the Greeks? 


A. It was call'd Orhos, which Word was perſoni- 


fy'd to ſignify the God of Oaths, and he is ſuppoſed | 


to be the Son of Eris, or Contention. | 

Q. Hun were Oaths divided? 

A. Into greater and ſmaller ; the greater Oath was 
uſed in great and momentous Affairs, the ſmaller in 
common Diſcourſe ; though we are told, that the 
great Oath was that in which the Gods were invok'd, 
and the little that in which Creatures were only call'd 
to witneſs, This, however, is thought to be a wrong 
Diſtinction; becauſe Cleamenes the Lacedemmian, to 
kcure the Fidelity of the Arcadians, had a Deſign to 
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Carry the principal Men among them to Nonacrjs, 
and there make them ſwear by this Fountain, though 
they had taken another Oath before. | 
Q. What was the Oath which the Gods made uſe of ? 


I They ſwore by the Stygian Late. This Oath 


was invented. by Jupiter, and preſcribed by him to 
the reſt of the Gods, when he had the Aſſiſtance of 
Styx and his Sons againſt the Titans; or, when he 
drank of the Water to quench his Thirſt in the 
Fight, If any God had ſworn falſe, or broken his 
Oath when he ſwore by Styx, he was to be puniſh'd 
for it by loſing his Divinity, and being debarr'd of 
Nectar for a certain Number of Years. | 

Q. I bat God was thought to preſide more immediate- 


h over Oaths? 


A. Jupiter: But all the reſt of the Gods were con- 
cexn'd in them, becauſe it was uſual to ſwear by them 
all; but the Awarder and the Puniſher of falſe Oaths 
was generally thought to be Jupiter. | | 

Q. By what God did Solon command the Athenians 


to ſwear? 


A. By Jupiter Orkias ; by three Epithets, which 
were Jkeftos, Katharſies, and Exake/terios; but in 


common Diſcourſe they uſually ſwore by any other 


of their Gods, ſometimes by all the Gods in gene- 
ral, and ſometimes by the twelve great Gods. 
Q. What Oath did the Spartans generally uſe ? 
A. They commonly ſwore by Caſter and Pollux. 
Q. I bat was the general Oath of the ñ omen? 

A. They ſwore by Juno, Diana, Venus, or by 
Ceres and Praſerpine; but they often ſwore by other 


| Goddeſſes, and ſometimes by Gods. 


Q. Mas there any Rule with regard to the Name of 


4. That 
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A. That was pretty accidental, ard generally re- 
gulated by the Buſineſs they had in hand, or the Place 
where they were. Thus, in the Market, they ſwore 
by Mercury; Plow-men ſwore by Ceres; Jockies and 
Horſe- men by Neptune, To ſwear by is was pecu- 
liar to the Athenians, and by Ofiris to the Thebans. 
"Demoſthenes eloquently ſwore, in his publick Speech, 
by thoſe who died in the Field of Marathon, and others 
ſwore by ——— but without naming any God, 
from a religious Reverence : Others left it to the op- 
polite Party to name his God, | 
Q. In what Reverence was the Names of the Gods 
amongſt them ® : 8 f 
A. In ſo high Reverence, that their greateſt and 
beſt Men have ſeem'd to diſallow ſwearing by the 
Name of any God. Pythagoras rarely ſwore by the 
Gods himſelf, or ſuffer'd his Scholars to do it ; and in- 
ſtead of them, they uſed to ſwear by the Number 
Four, there being four conſtituent Parts in every ra- 
tional Being, viz. a Mind, Science, Opinion, and 
Senſe, Socrates, in Imitation of Rhadamanthus, the 
juſteſt Man that ever lived, was wont to ſwear by a 
Dog, a Gooſe, or a Plane-Tree, but never by the Gods; 
and Zeno, the Father of the Sticks, generally ſwore 
by the Shrub that bears Capers ; and the [onians often 
{wore by Colwort. 
Q. By what other Objects did the Greeks in general 
ar . 
A. Sometimes by the Ground they ſtood on, ſome- 
times by Rivers, Fountains, Streams, the Elements, 
the Sun, and the heavenly Bodies, which Oaths they 
* eee "I | 
Did they never make uſe of the Inſtruments «of 
their Callings or Diverſions 2 Oaths ? of 
| 5 . 4. Yes: 


Occaſions ? 


| L 102] 

A. Ves; often: And when the Soldier ſwore by 

his Spear, it was very tremendous, the Spear being 
ſometimes worſhiped as a God. 

Q. M bat Olject did Kings and Princes generally 


| ſwear ly? 


A. By their Sceptres, which is the Enſign of their 


own Royalty. 


Q: In what Manner did they uſe the Names of their 


Fellow Creatures and their Anceſtors in Oaths ? 


A. They ſometimes ſwore by their Life, and ſome. 
times their Health, by their Happineſs, by their Mi. 
fortunes ; ſometimes by their Eyes, their Right Hand, 
or other Members, but eſpecially by their Head, which 
is the nobleſt Part of a Man. 

Q. What was the Manner of taking an Oath? 
A. They laid their Hands upon the Altar, as we 


do upon the New Teſlament; but in a leſs or private 
Oath made to ſuch or ſuch a Man by way of Bargain 
or Promiſe, they laid their Hands upon the Hand of 
the Party to whom they ſwore, 


Q. Was the Altar always uſed on ſolemn Occafims? 
A. No: At Athens they ſometimes went to the 


publick Tribunal, which was called the Stone, becauſe 


raiſed upon a Rock, 


Q #bat was the Form of thar plighting Faith to 


each other? 
A. They took one another by the Right Hand, 
Q. Had they no other Ceremonies upon more ſolemn 


4. Ves: In ſolemn Contracts and Leagues they 


offer'd a Boar, a Ram, or Goat, in honour, of the 


Gods to whom they ſwore ; ſometimes all three; 
ſometimes Bulls or Lambs; and ſometimes, if it was 
a Bear, when they kill'd bim, they took out his 


Stones, and ſtood upon them while they — 
a a R 
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the Oath, Sometimes they cut off ſome of the Hair 


were prefent, that all might ſhare in the Oath, 

Q. What did they next? FRE 
A. They took the Gods to witneſs, then they cu 
the Throat of the Victim, then the Form of the 
Oath was adminiſtred, and each- Party repeated the 
Stipulations they engaged for: Then they made a Li- 
bation, by mixing Wine, which they poured forth, 
to intimate, that they requeſted whoſoever ſhould fir/? 
break his Oath, might have his Blood and Brains poured 


the whole with other ſolemn Imprecations. 
Q. What became of the Flſh of the Victims upon ſuch 
Occaſions ? 
. It was thought unlawful to be eaten, and there- 
fore if the Party concern'd was at home, it was buried ; 
if he was a Stranger, it was thrown into the Sea, 


ſuch Occaſions ? 
rf A. They either deferr'd the Oath, or refuſed to 
he take it. Thus when Pyrrhus, Ly/imachus and Caſ- 
ie ſander, had concluded a Peace, and met to confirm 
it by ſolemn Oath and Sacrifice; a Goat, a Bull, and 
ta a Ram being brought out, the Ram on a ſudden fell 


dead ; the Prieſt forbad Pyrrhus to ſwear, declaring, 

that Heaven, by that Omen, portended the Death of 

n one of the three Kings, whereupon he refuſed to ra- 

tify the Peace. : | : 

Q. Was there us other Forms of Swearing among the 
Greeks but thoſe already mentioned ? 

A. Yes; they ſometimes ſeiz d their own Gar- 

ments, and pointing a Sword to their Throats, they 

invok' d the Heavens, the Sun, the Earth, and the 
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from the Head of the Victim, and gave it to all that 


out in like manner. And very often they concluded 


Q. What did they in caſe of any unlucky Omen upon 


infernal 
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infernal Deities, to bear them witneſs; and after ſa- 
crificing a Boar- Pig, they took the Oath. 
. What Ceremonies did the Moloſſians uſe in taking 
a ſolemn Oath? 
A. They cut an Ox into ſmall Pieces, and then 
ſwore, 


Q. In what Manner did Ariſtides ſtear the Greeks 


to keeh them firm in their Deſign of invading Perſia, af- . 


ter defeating Xerxes? 

A. He obliged the People of Greece to ſwear to the 
Obſervation of all the Articles of that grand Alliance, 
himſelf taking the Oath in the Name of the Athe- 
nians, throwing at the ſame time Pieces of red-hot 
Iron into the Sea, when he pronounced Curſes againft 
all ſuch as ſhould violate any Article of * AN 
they ſwore to. - 

Q. Was 4 not a Form of Oath . to the 
Sicilians? 

A. Ves: The Perſon who was to ſwear went to 
the Temple of Ceres, where, after performing ſe- 
vera] Ceremonies, he was cloathed in a Purple Robe 
belonging to that Goddeſs, and, holding a lighted 


N aper in his Hand in preſence of the Goddeſs, pro- 


nounced a ſolemn Oath by all the Gods in the World. 
This they look d upon as the moſt ſolemn and ſacred 
Oath, 

Q. I bot Trial of Perjury had the Sicilians ? | 

A. They reſorted to Police a City of Sicily, where 
there was a Fountain called Acadinus, and the Juror 
having wrote his Oath upon a Tablet, threw it into 
this Fountain. If the Tablet ſwam, the Party was 
believed to be honeſt ; but if it ſunk, he was imme- 
diately thrown into the F lames, as being perjured. 

Q. Wire there no other Trials for * or 
clearing the ſuſpeted Guilty ?- 5 

[es: 
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A. Yes: The Accuſed ſometimes ſwore that he. 
was innocent, creeping on his Hands through the 
Fire, or graſping a red-hot Iron; and if they were 
not guilty of the Crime, they were not ſenſible of 
wm... 

Q. Was this Trial peculiar to the Greeks ? 

A. We read the like Cuſtom to have been in uſe 
among our Saxon Anceſtors, and for the ſame Purpole, 
under the Name of Fire Ordeal For Emma, the 


Mother of King Edward the Confeſſor, paſſing 


blind-folded in the Spaces between a great many red- 
hot Plow-ſhares laid on the Ground; and Hunigund, 
the Wife of the Emperor Henry II. holding a red- 
hot Iron in her Hand, receiving no Hurt thereby, 


clear'd themſelves of the Crime of Adultery, laid to 


their Charge. wt : | 
Q. Here there any more kinds of Purgation Oaths ? 
A. Yes: If a Wench was accuſed of W horedom, 
after giving her a formal Oath of Denial, they wrote 
the Oath, on a Tablet, and made her ſtand in Water 
up to the Mid- leg, with the Tablet about her Neck: 
If ſhe. was chaſte, and had ſworn true, the Water re- 
main'd as it was; but if not, the very Water grew 
angry at her Perjury, and never left ſwelling till it 
came up as high as her Neck, and cover'd the Ta- 
blet, leſt fo horrid a Sight as a falſe Oath ſhould look 
the Sun and the World in the Face. | ky 
Q. How did the antient Greeks puniſh Perjury? 


A, In ſome Places with Death, in other Places with 


the Puniſhment that was due to the Crime which they 
charged upon the innocent Perſon ; in other Places 
they impoſed a pecuniary Mulct upon it: But they all 


thought, that though it might eſcape the Juſtice of 


Men, the Juſtice of God was ſure to overtake it, 
nat F 5 $i” For 
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For this Reaſon, Perjury, among theas, 2936 held to 
imply all other Crimes, 


SE CT, IV. 
Of tbe Grecian Prayers. 


Q. 7 N what Bflimotion was the Duty of Praying 
held among the antient Greeks? 

A. In fo great, that no Man amongſt them 
ever ventured to undertake any Buſineſs before he had 
addreſsd himſelf to the Favour of the Gods by Prayer; 
and they were at all times very aſſiduous in this Duty. 

Q. Did they all uſe the ſame kind of Petitions? 

A No: The Lacedemonians uſed general Terms, 
both in their publick and private Devotions, for they 
pray'd only for what was honourable and beft for them, 
and that the Gods would enable them to bear with Inju - 
ries.. The Athemans begg'd for Proſperity to them- 


| ſelves and the Chians ; and at a Solemnity celebrated 


once in five Years, call'd the Panatbenæ, the publick 
Cryer implor'd the Bleſſing of the Gods upon the 


- MHlthenians and the Plateans. 


Q. In what Manner did they n themſelves to 
the Gods or to Men? 

A. They generally had green Boughs in their 
Hands, and Crowns upon their Heads, or their Necks 
bedeck'd with bun to beget the more _— 
to their Perſons. 

Q. Of what Tree were thoſe Boughs ? 

A. They were generally Laurel or Olive, be- 
cauſe theſe Trees are never fading, and preſerve their 
1 Verdure, 


1 
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Verdure, and becauſe the Laurel is an Emblem of 


Victory and Succeſs, as the Olive is of Peace and 
Friendſhip. I | 
2. How did they make thoſe Boughs 


? | 
They wrap'd them round with Wool, which: 


the Romans calld Infulz or Vittæ. 
Q. How did they uſe them ? 
A. They uſed to touch the Knees of the Statue of 


the God whom they addreſyd, or the Perſon of the 


Man, if they were applying to a Man, with thoſe 


Boughs; or with their Hands, if they doubted of 


Succeſs in their Petitions, — | | 

Q. What did they when they had Hopes of prevail- 

ing in their Suit? © 
A. They then touch'd the Right Hand (but never 

the Left, for that was onuinous) of the Statue or Man 

they addreſs d. | 


Q., And how did they proceed if they were aſſured of 


Succeſs ? | ene ads 
4. They then touch'd ſome part of his Head, ſucli 
as the Chin or Cheeks. 


QA did they touch thoſe ſeveral Parts of the 
Body in theſe ſeveral Circumſtances ? 


A. They touch'd the Knees, as deſiring the Soul 


of the Perſon or Deity to bend to their Requeſt ; or 


becauſe the Knees being Organs of Motion, they 
wanted the Perſon to beſtir himſelf : They touch'd 
the Hand, as being the Inſtrument of Action, and as 
hoping to receive. Good from it: And they touch'd 
the Head, both as being the nobleſt part of the Body, 


and as prefling the God, or the Perſon, to ſignify his 
Aſſent by a Nod, which was accounted the Sign of 


Compliance. | 
Q. Was this always the Form of addreſſing Peti- 


tions ? | 
F 6 A. No: 


3 
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4. No: They ſometimes touch'd the Knee with 
one Hand, and the Head or Hands with another ; 
and if the Suppliant was very fearful, or the Being to 
whom they addreſs'd of very high Rank, they em- 
braced his Feet; ſometimes they kiſs'd their own 
Hands, and with them touch'd the God or the Man : 
And they had a Way of ſaluting the God, by putting 
the Fore-finger acroſs their Thumb, and then turn- 
ing to the Right. Sometimes they pull'd Hairs out 
of their Heads, and offer'd them to the Perſon whom 
they adde G. 

Q. In what Habit or Poſture did they ſupplicate ? 

A. Oft-times they cloath'd themſelves in mean filthy 
Apparel, to move Compaſſion ; ſometimes they pray'd 
ſtanding, ſometimes ſitting ; but their uſual Poſture 
was kneeling, * as expreſſive of greater Humility. 
When they pray'd to the Gods, they look'd to the 
Hons when to the Heroes and Demi-Gods, to the 
Q. What were accounted the proper Places for offer- 
ing Supplications in? 

A. The Temples or Altars to Gods, but to Men 
in a ſtrange Place, the Hearth, as being the Altar of 
Jasta; where the Suppliant ſeating himfelf in Aſhes, 
needed uſe no other Words, that Poſture being the 
ſilent Eloquence of Prayer. | "0 

Q: In what Manner did Themiſtocles ſupplicate 
the King of the Moloſſians? L 

A. He retir'd to the Hearth, and took betwixt his 
Knees the Infant- Son of that Prince, by which Ex- 

reſſion he claimed the Rights of Hoſpitality and 
Procetion, which were accordingly granted him, 
Q. What Ceremony did they uſe who fled to the Gods 


er Refuge er Help? 
1 * : A. They 
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A. They put a Garland upon their Altars, and 
then open'd their Petition to the Deity. They like - 
wiſe laid hold of the Altars, 

Q. What Geſture did they generally uſe in Prayer? 

A. They commonly extended their Hands to Hea- 
ven, as applying to the Gods in Perſon, whoſe Ha- 
bitation is in Heaven, This ſeems to have been al- 
ways done in the purer Ages of Greece, But if they 
addreſſed to the Infernal Gods, they pointed their 
Hands downwards for the ſame Reaſon. OP 

Q. How did they expreſs their Gratitude to the Gods 
when they obtain'd their Petition ? 

A. They ſometimes preſented the God who grant- 
edit, with a Gift in Proportion to the Value received ; 
ſometimes they reported it to the Prieſt of the God, 
that he might regiſter it in the Archives of his 
Temple. 955 | 
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8 ECT. V. | 
Of the GRECIAN Divination,” 


Q. LH AT was the general Divi Divination 
by amongſt the Greeks ? * | 

A. Into natural Divination and artificial: The firſt 
proceeded from the immediate Inſpiration of the Gods; 
and the latter was the Effect of long Obſervation and 
Experience of interpreting Appearances, which ex- 
preſt the Will or Deſign of Heaven; but was not 
void of ſupernatural Aſſiſtances. | 

Q. What was the firſt and nobleſt kind of Divi» 
nation? 


A, Oracular, of which I have already ſpoken. 
Q. Whas 


— — 
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Q. What was the ſecond Rind? 
A. Theomancy ; which differs from artificial Divi- 
nation, as being the Effect of immediate Inſpiration, 
and confined not only to Perſons, but to Places and 
| Times; "a 

Q. Who were they who were maſt famous for Theo- 

ncy ? | 
A. The Pythia, of whom J have already ſpoken ; 

the Sybille, 8 and the like: They 

alſo attributed a divinatory Quality to the Laurel- 
Tree, becauſe Daphne, the Miſtreſs of Apollo, the 
God of Propheſy, was turned into that Tree; they 
who were eminent in Theomancy, therefore, ſome 
of them had Scepters or Staffs of the Tree, and others 
chewed it. 

Q., How many Claſſes were there of thoſe who dealt 
in Theamancey ? | 

A. There were three Sorts : Firſt, they who were 

poſſeſt with Dæmons or Spirits, who ſpoke out of 
ſome Part of their Body, and were named Euryclitai, 
from Eurycles, the firſt who propheſy'd in this Man- 
ner; but at laſt they were named Pythones, from Py- 
thon, the nt flain by Apollo, The ſecond Claſs 
were called Enthu/ia/ts, and were only ifoired by 
the Deity, and had a Knowledge of what was to 
happen communicated to them; ſuch as were the 
great Poets in early Times: The third Claſs were 
the Extaticks, who lay Motionleſs while the Will of 
the Gods was communicated to their Souls, which, 
during that Time, was ſuppoſed to have left their 


ies. 
Q. What was the firſt Species of artificial Divi- 
nation? | x 
A. Divination by Dreams, of which Divination 
there were three Sorts; the firſt, when the . in 
| | Ng their 
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their own or in borrow'd Shapes, held Converſation 
75 Men in their Sleep; the ſecond, when the 

mages, or deas of Things, and Properties, and 
Events are clearly 5 or appear in their own 
Shape, as they have happened or are to happen: The 
third, when the Revelation is by T y pes or Allego- 
ris, by which one thing is expreſs d and N 

gnified. 

be ua he ff , the Di- 
rectors of Dreams 

A. Jupiter; but he left the Management of them 
to inferiour Deities ; and Mercury was thought like- 
wiſe to preſide over them, and the Earth was often 
thought to be the Cauſe of Dreams; as were ſome- 
times: the ee Deities, For r Hecate or 
the Moon; but the great was thought 
to be the God of Sleep 

Q. af Was the Barth thought to be the Cauſe of 
Dreams ? 

4. Either becauſe the Laterpoligion of the Earth 
with the Sun creates Night, which produces Dreams, 
or becauſe that from the Earth proceeds Meat, from. 
Arat Sleep, and from Sleep Dreams; but thoſe Dreams 
produced by natural Cauſes were in no Eſtimation. 

2. In what Caſes were the Infernal Deities thought 
te direct Dreams. 

A. When they haunted the guilty Mind with 
frightful Dreams. 

Q. And why was Hecate or the Moon thaught to 
cauſe Dreams? 

A. Becauſe ſhe was lunpoſed to preſide particular- 
ly over all the Actions of the Night, and therefore 
preſided over Incantation and Night Myſteries. 


K war the God d Ane to Fart 
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A.. Among the Cimmerians, in a Cave as dark ag 
Hell, hung round with Dreams of all ſorts, which 
he ſent out abroad as he ſaw Occaſion. 
Q. Was no other Deity concerned in Dreams ? 
A. Yes: a Goddeſs named Brizo, who was wor- 
ſhiped in the Iſland of Deles ; but ſhe was conſult- 
ed about the Interpretation of Dreams, rather than 
thought to be any efficient Cauſe of them. | 
Q. In what way were Dreams ſuppoſed to come ? 
J. The true Ones thro' a Gate of Horn, and the 
deluſive Ones thro' a Gate of Ivory; and in Alluſi- 
on to thoſe Gates, Dreams were repreſented by a 
Perſon in a white Garment over a Black one, with 
a Horn in his Hand. | | | 
Q. What was the Time at which true Dreams were 
arpected, and what were the neceſſary Preparations to 
have them true? * | 
A. At the Break of Day, when the Fumes of 
Meat and Drink were ſuppoſed to be diſpelled ; for 
which Reaſon, they who attended to their Dreams, 
lived upon a very light Diet; and eſpecially abſtain- 
ed from Fiſh: Therefore every thing but Fiſh was 
offered in Sacrifice to the Goddes Brizo. They like- 
wiſe choſe to wear White, and before they went to 
Bed they ſacrificed to Mercury, whoſe Image they 
had generally carv'd at their Beds-feet, as he was 
thought to be the Grver of Sleep. th 
Q. What did they, when they did not know what to 
make of theſe Dreams? 1 a 
A. They applied to an Interpreter; which Profeſ- 
ſion, tho? they held it in great Honour, was not ſo | 
eminent as the other kinds of Divination, — of/ 
the Diſcredit it brought upon Dreaming in genera}, 
on account of the many deluſive _— > [ 
* | . 4 
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Q. What did they when their Dreams imported am 
thing Terrible or Calamitous towards them ? 

A. They offered Incenſe, or ſome other Oblation 
to the Gods, thereby praying for the Influence of 
the good, and the averting the bad Part of their 
Dreams; for which Purpoſe they imparted their 
Dream to the Deity. 

Q. To what God did they addreſs on this Occaſion 

A. To none in particular ; ſometimes to Hercules, 
ſometimes to Jupiter, ſometimes to Apollo, but moſt 
commonly to the Zares or Houſhold-Gods ; becauſe 
they had moſt Confidence and Concern in them : 
And in antient Times they related their Dreams to 
the Sun, . | 

Q. Why to him? 

A. Becauſe being the Oppoſite to Night, that he 
might expel or avert all its Effects. 

Q. WVhat was required of them who approached tha 
Altars on this Occaſion? - 
A. To purify themſelves from the Pollutions of 
the Nightly Water. 7 

Q. What was the next Divination ? 

A. That by Sacrifices. ; 

Q. Of what Nature was this Divination? =— © 
A. It was form'd of Conjectures from Appear- 
ances in the external Parts, and outward Motions of- 
the Victim, of Obſervations from the Entrails, from 
the Flame that conſumed it, from the Cakes, from 
the Wine, and from the Water. | 
Q. What were the Appearances they obſerved as te 
the outward Shew of the Victim? | | 

A. As to the evil Appearances, I have already 
mentioned all of them in ſpeaking of Sacrifices, ex- 
cepting that it was thought unlucky if the Victim 
elcaped by the Way. The good ones were, * 
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Victim came willingly, received the Stroke quietly, 
bled freely, fell down without Agonies, and expired 
without Groaning. 

Q. How did they divine from the Entrails ? 

A. If they. were perfect as to Situation, Colour, 
Proportion, and Fulneſs of Parts, it was favourable, 
but not if otherwiſe, If the Liver was bad, they 
thought every thing elſe muſt be ſo too, and enquir- 
ed no farther ; but if the Liver was perfectly ſound, 
well proportion'd, and well ſeated, it was accounted 
an earneſt of. all Proſperity; if otherwiſe, of all Un- 

_ happineſs: Nay, fo much was the Liver conſulted, 
that the Diqination by the Liver, or the Hepatoſcopia, 
became a general Name for all Divination. 

Q. What was the next Place they obſerved ? 

A. The Heart, which if ſhrunk, lean, ſmall, or 
, Violently palpitating, they accounted for a bad Symp- 
- tom; but if entirely wanting, for a mortal one. 
| Q. What did they next objerve ? "OY 
= A. The Gall, the Spleen, the Lungs, and the 
Membranes round the Bowels ; if all theſe carried a 
found and a healthy Appearance, they were thought 
to portend Good, but Evil if they did not. If they 
flipt from the Obſerver, or if Serpents crawld in 
them, it was Bad : If the Lungs were cloyen, the 
Buſineſs in Hand was to be deferr'd. x 
Q. Did no other Parts of the Victim preſage future 


" #vyents? | 
to them that was 


[i A. Yes; if any hing 
=_ extraordinary; thus the Death of King Pyrrhus was 
3 foretold by the Heads of the Victims which had been 


- Cut off, licking their own Blood. 
Q. in what Manner did they divine from the Fire 


af the Altar? | | 
_ A. | 5 | a It 
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A. If the Flame was quick, bright, mounting up, 
terminating in a Point, without Noiſe, or Diſcon- 


tinuity, till the whole Matter was conſumed, it pre- 


ſaged Good, but the contrary Appearances foretold 
contrary Effects. | 

Q. What did they when nothing was to be gathered 
from the Defection of the Victim? 

A. The Prieſt then made Obſervations from other 
Objects in the Fire; ſometimes he put the Bladder 
of the Victim into the Fire, after tying the Neck of 

it with Wool, and obſerved in what Place it burſt, 
and in what Direction it emitted the Urine ; ſome- 
times they took Pitch off of the Tapers, and throw- 
ing it into the Fire, obſerved if an entire Flame 
roſe from it, for then the Omen was good : In Mat- 
ters of Enmity, they obſerved the Part that kept up- 
permoſt in the Flame, and the Gall, which is the 
Type of Enmity. an 
Q What other Objects did they divine from? 
From the Smoak of the Sacriſices, whether it 
roſe in à ſpiral or a ſtreight Line, how high it 
.mounted, and of what it ſmelt. From Frankincenſe, 
which if it preſently catched the Flame and ſmelt 
well, was thought happy, if otherwiſe, unhappy. 
From the Colour and Motion, and other Appear- 
ances of the Wine of which the Libation was made, 
and of the Holy-Water with which the Victim was 
waſhed, or which part of it was boiled. They like- 
wiſe divined from the Flower that beſprinkled the 
Victim, and from the Entrails of Fiſhes, and from 
Eggs, and ſeveral other leſs material Objects. 
Q. Was this Divination by Sacrifices in great Credit 
among the Grreeks? — © pena e Wear) VR 
A. In ſo great, that we have an Inſtance of their 
Army under Payſanias, then Generaliſſimo of all 


Greece, 
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Greece, upon the Perſian Invaſion, ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be cut in Pieces without Reſiſtance, by the 


Perſians, rather than fight, while the Omens by the 


Sacrifices were unpropitious; nor could they prevail 
upon themſelves to fight, till after repeated Sacrifices, 
the Omens were propitious. | 

Q. What was the next Species of Divination ? 

A. That by Birds, the Invention of which is a- 
ſcribed to Prometheus, or Melampus the Son, Amy- 
thaon and Dorippe ; but according to Pliny, Car was 
the Inventor, whence it is called Caria. In Proceſs 
of Time it came to ſuch Perfection, that nothing of 
Moment was done without confulting Birds, and 
their Diſapprobation often ſuperſeded more favour- 
able Omens. 7 

Q. Wha interpreted the Signs proceeding from them ? 
A. The Augur, who was a kind of an Officer of 
State. At Lacedemen their Kings were always at- 
tended by an Augur, and it was thought no Indignity 
to Kings themſelves to ſtudy this Art. 

Q. Why were the Birds fo much abſerv d? 

A. Becauſe the Antients had a Notion, that while 
they were flying about, they pry'd into the Actions 

of Men, and they attributed to them a kind of Om- 
niſcience. 
Q. How were the Grecian Augurs chathed, and 
Where were they ſeated ? | | 
A. They were cloathed in White, with a Crown 
of Gold upon their Heads while they were making 
their Obſervations ; and they had a particular Seat 


allotted them called Thocos. 


Q. What Rule did they obſerve as to fortunate and 
unfortunate Omens ? | Y | 
A. Omens appearing to the Faſt they accounted 
fortunate, and to the Welt unfortunate ; — 


* 


Fo? 
Sun, which is the Fountain of all Heat and Light, 
ariſes in the firſt, but declines in the latter. 


Q. Hmw did the Greek Augurs fland when making 


their Obſervations ? a” 

A. They kept their Faces to the North, by which 
Poſition the Eaſt was upon their Right-Hand and 
the Weſt on their Left, | 

Q. What did they obſerve in general as to Birds? 

A. Birds were fortunate or unfortunate, either in 
their own Nature, or according to the Manner of 
their Appearing. And there were two ſorts of Birds, 
thoſe whoſe Flight were obſerved, and thoſe which 
gave Omens by their Voice and Singing. 

Q. What did they obſerve in particular? 

A. A Flock of all kinds of Birds flying round a 
Man, and the Eagle when brisk, were fortunate ; 


they likewiſe took notice of all the Eagle's Actions; 


the Vultures too were much noticed, ſometimes they 
were lucky, and ſometimes otherwiſe, according to 


their different Manner of Appearing : The Hawk 


portended Death ; if its Prey eſcaped it, Deliverance, 
The Falcon-Hawk was fortunate to thoſe who were 
about Marriage, or a Bargain. Swallows were un- 


lucky, as were for the moſt Part Owls ; at Athens. 


they were thought otherwiſe. The Dove was lucky, 
Crows and Ravens generally unlucky : The Crow- 
ing of Cocks was Auſpicious, but of Hens Diſafter- 
ous, There were likewiſe many other Birds and 
Omens, but they are too tedious to be mentioned 
here. 

Q. What Opinion did the Greeks entertain as to 
the Language of Birds? . | 

A. They imagined. that they ſpoke, particularly 
Apallonius Tyaneus the famous Magician, pretended 

; | was D 
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Melampus. 

Q. 85 other Creatures were aferved by the 
Augurs 

A Ants preſaged Death or Wealth, BeesEloquence 
Locuſts were likewiſe obſerved ; Snakes and Serpents 
were ominous, Bears were unlac * Hares ſignified 
Flight; Lightning on the Right-Hand was a good 
Omen, on the Left a bad one; Lambent Meteors were 
lucky, eſpecially if following "the Conftellation Ca- 
flor and Pollux, The Winds were likewiſe taken 
notice of, 


Q. But what was the nobleft and Jureft of all the 


Omens e 

A. Thunder and Lightning, which when happen- 
ing on the Right Hand was lucky, if on the Left 
unlucky, and therefore was generally averted by a Li- 
bation of Wine. 

Q What is the next kind of Divination to be ſpoke 
| 
. A. Divination by Lots. 

Q. How was this performed? 

A. In ſeveral Manners ; firſt byVerſes, which they 
wrote frequently upon little Pieces of Paper, and 
Jumbled about, then drawing one out, they exfect- 
ed their Doom from the Senſe which it imported. 

Frem whence were thoſe Verſes taten? 

4. Generally from Homer, but ſometimes from 
their other celebrated Poets. 

Pa, What was the next Species of Divination by 
s 

A. That by throwing in Beans, Pebbles, Dice, 
diſtinguiſhed by Characters or Marks, and then draw- 
ing them out of a Veſſel, and interpreting them ac- 
cording to the Character inferibed upon them. 

| Q. What 


to underſtand this Language, as did Demucrates and 


| LED... 
Q. What was the next Species of Divinatim by 
Lots? | | . 


A. That by Rods : They wrote certain Senten- 
ces or Characters, upon ſeveral Sticks or Arrows, and 
putting them into a Well drew them out, and obſerv- 
ing what they drew, concluded accordingly. 

Q. What was the next Manner of Divination by 
Lots ? | 

A. They carried about them a certain Number of 
Lots, diſtinguiſhed by Characters and Inſcriptions, 
and defired the firſt Boy they met to draw them, 
which, when he had' done, they then interpreted 
them according to the Inſcriptions they contained. 
be. Was there any other Species of Divination by 

s? 

A. Yes; they took a pair of Dice, and throwing 
them upon a little Tablet, kept by a Man whoſe Em 
ployment it was, and inſcribed with fatidical Verſes, 
they then obſerved on what Verſe the Dice fell. 

Q. What was the next Species of Divination in 
general? 98 | 
A. Divination by ominous Words and Things. 

Q. How were theſe divided ? 

A. Into Internal and External; the firſt affecting 
the Perſons themſelves, and the ſecond only appear- 
ing to them; ſome add a third, viz. by ominous 
Words, | | x 

Q. How were the internal Omens divided? 

A. Into four Kinds; firſt into Marks riſing upon 
the Body; ſecondly, ſudden Panics or Perturbations ; 
thirdly, Palpirations or ions in the Heart, in 
the Eye,the Ear, or any other of the Muſcles ; fourth- 
ly, Sneezings, which were accounted very Sacred 
and Ominous, and when a Man ſneezed, they bade 


God 


F 

God bleſs him, either becauſe they thought it a Diſ- 
Eaſe, or to expiate it as an Omen. 

Q. What Particulars were obſerved as to Sneezing ? 

A. It was ſo ſuperſtitiouſly eſteemed, that it came 
at length to be counted for a God, which was the 
[Reaſon that they abſtained from Eating the Brain, 
becauſe out of it Sneezing came. If a Man ſneez'd 
at Table when they were taking away, or if another 
happened to ſneeze on the Left Hand of a Man, 
then all was not right ; but if it happened on the 
other Hand, then all was well. 

Q. What were external Omens ? 

A. The firſt Word of any Sentence or Speech, or 
the Beginning of a thing ; or things which one met 
in his Way, If a Snake lay fo in the Way as to part 
the Company ; or if they met with a Hare, or a Bitch 
with Whelps, or a Fox with Cubs, or a Black- 
more, or an Ape, or an Eunuch, all theſe were bad 

mens. | 
Q. What did they obſerve within Doors? 

A. The coming in of a ſtrange black Dog, the 
cracking of a Table, the ſpilling of Wine, taking 
away while one was Drinking, or a ſudden Silence, 
In putting on of the Cloaths, the Right Side muſt be 
ſerved firſt ; and therefore, if a Servant had given 
his Maſter the Left Shoe firſt, he was ſure to be beat. 

Q. Was there no other Species of Omens ? 

A. Certain Actions were eſteemed fortunate, ſuch 
as crowning a Cup at a Feaſt with a Garland; car- 
rying ſome Part of a Sacrifice. They likewiſe ob- 
ſerved aminous H/ords, the Time of their being ſpoken, 
their Import and many other Circumſtances ; and 
in time of Divine Worſhip, or at a Feaſt, they took 

particular Care to avoid all ominous Expreſſions, eſ- 
. - pecially the Parties who were concern'd, 'T hey pot 
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wiſe obſerved the firſt and laſt Words ſpoken after 
any ſolemn Action, very attentively. And at the 
Beginning of all folemn Affairs or Speeches, they in- 
voked the Name of ſome God; they likewife thought 
certain Days and Limes moſt proper for ' ſuch and 


- ſuch Works. At Thebes, Apollo Spondius himſelf had 
his Altars and his Propheſying by Omens, At Smyrna - 


he had his T emple for Omens too, where the Faſhion 
was for him that came for an Omen, firſt to whif- 
per his Queſtion in the Idols Ears, and then preſent- 
ly ſtopping his own to go forth of the Temple, and 


the felt Voice heard after he came out, "muſt go 


for the Oracle. | 
"OR per? did they ds upon the Meeting of an unlucky 
Omen? 55 + | TR 
A. They often deſiſted from what they were doing, 
and began it afreſh, as appears from Euripides, in 
whom a Perſon while Drinking, upon the hearing 
of an ominous Word, immediately threw the Drink 
upon the Ground, and called for another Cup. 
Q. By whom was Magic introduced into Greece ? 
A. By one O#hanes, who came into Greece with 
Aerxes, and afterwards much improved by Demo- 
critus, who learned it from the Phoemcians, 
4 What was the firſt Species of Magic? | 
That in which Anſwers were given by deceas'd 
Perſons,” It was ſometimes perform'd by the _ 
cal Uſe of a Bone, or Vein of a dead Body; or by 
paring warm Blood into a Carcaſe, or by ſome other 
nchantments to reſtore dead Men to Life; and 
ſometimes they raiſed the Ghoſts of dead Perſons, 
Q. What was the next kind of Magic ? 
A. Fhdromanteia, which was ſometimes by Sea- 
Water, but moſt — by that of a FI 
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Tt was done ſeveral Ways: 1. By drinking of the Wa. 
ter: 2dly, By throwing things into it, to try whe- 
ther they would Sink or Swim, as they did Cakes 
in the Well of Ino: 3dly, By ſeeing the Images of 

ſuch Things as they ſought for, eſpecially in the 

| Well of Al Thryzeus in Achaia: Athly, By dip- 
ping a Glaſs in the Water, to know what would be- 
come of a Sick Man, for as he looked well or ill in 

| | the Glaſs, accordingly they preſumed of his future 
| Condition. 5thly, By throwing in three Stones and 

I obſerving the Round they made in the Sinking, 

|. Sometimes they made Uſe of Wine or Oil, inftead 


— 


of Water. Sometimes they diſtinguiſhed the Stones 
with certain Characters, and then invoking the Dz- 
mon, they propoſed the Queſtion, which was an- 
ſwered by a ſhrill Voice, ſomewhat like a Hiſs. 

Q. In what Manner was the Divination made by 

Rings ? 8; 1 | 
A. They got a Ring made according to the Poſi- 

tion of certain Oy ns which bad won- 

derful Effects. Gyges the King of Lydia had one, 
by which he was render'd inviſible, 

. i 2 What was the Divination by Nails? 

. . The Nails of an unpolluted Boy was covered 
= with Oil and Soot, which, when they turned to 
the Sun, the Reflection was believed to repreſent by 

certain Images, the things they had a mind to be ſa- 
tisfied about. 

1 Q. What was the Divination by Air? 

F A. This they did, by obſerving certain Spectres 
; | | or in the Air, and ſometimes muffling 
their Head in a Napkin, and placing a Bowl full of 
1 Water in the Air, they whiſpered their Queſtion, and 
1 if the Water boiled or fermented, they took it as a 
4 favoutable Anſwer, 

DOE 2 | Q. IPhat 
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Q. What was the Divination by à precious Stone? 
They waſhed a precious Stone named Sorites, 

in the Night-time by Torch-light, in Spring Water, 

and the Perſon who conſulted it being well purified, 


and having his Head covered, repeated divers Pray- 


ers, and placed certain Characters in an appointed 
Order ; and then the Stone moved of itſelf, and in 
a ſoft gentle Murmur, in a Voice like that of a 
Child, returned the Anſwer, 

Q. WWhat other Species of Magic had they ? 

A. A great many, too tedious to be mention'd here, 
"They had ſeveral craſhing Herbs in their Hands, and 
if they gave a Crack it was good, if not, a bad 
Omen, They had likewiſe that of the Sieve and 
the Sheers, and a Divination-by the Hatchet, which 
they fixt upon a round Stake in an exact Equilibre: 
Having done this, they prayed, and repeating the 
Names of the ſuſpected Party; if the Hatchet moy'd, 
the Perſon was found Guilty. 

Q. What was the Divination by the Aſss Head ? 

A. They broiled the Head of an Afs upon the 
Coals, and repeating the Names of all the Parties 
ſuſpected, or of the Crime, if one Perſon only was 
ſuſpected ; if the Jaw made any Motion, or the 
Teeth chatter'd, they look'd on it as an infallible 
Diſcovery both of the Thief and the Theft. 

Q. In what Manner did they divine by a Cock ? 

A. Having magically prepared a Cock, they put 
him into a Circle,” which was divided by as many 
Parts as there were Letters in the Alphabet, and a 
Letter inſcribed on each Diviſion, with a Grain of 
Corn lying on it. Thoſe Letters out of which he 
picked the Corns being joined, were thought to de- 
clare the Anſwers of er they wanted t6 know. 
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W - What was the Divination by a red-hot Iron? 
A. They laid a certain Number of Straws upon 
it, and obſerved theCrackling and Fizzing they made, 
from which they form'd Conjectures. 5 
Q. What was the Divination by hes 4 
A. They wrote the Names of the ſeveral Things 
they wanted to know, with Aſhes upon a Plank, and 
then expoſing that Plank in the open Air, thoſe 


Letters which remained undefaced by the Wind or 
other Accidents, for a certain time, were thought to 


contain an Anſwer to what they, wanted to know. 
Q... How did they divine by Herbs or Fig- Leaves ? 
A. By writing their own Names and their eſt 
ons upon thoſe Leaves, which they expos'd in Order 
to the Wind, and as many of the Leaves as re- 
mained #ndi//ipated, were thought to contain a Solu- 
tion to their Queſtion, a i 
Q. How did they divine by Wax? - 
A. They melted-a Piece of Wax over a Baſon of 


Water, and letting it fall Drop by Drop into the Wa- 
ter, they obſerved the Figures, the Situation, Di- 


ſtance, and Concretion into which it ran, and from 
thence, formed their Anſwers. 

Q. What is the laſt Part of Divination to be ſpok- 
en of ? Jo 11255 18 
7 Divination by Madicaments made of Herbs, 
Minerals, &c. which when taken inwardly, or ap- 
plied outwardly after certain Preparations, produced 
Blindneſs, Rage, Love, Averſion, and all the dif- 


ferent Paſſions, according as they were meant to ope- 


rate. To this Head are referred inchanted Girdles, 


and Amulets, with a great Number of other ſuper- 


ſtitious Particulars, which can be of no Uſe to know, 
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7 wh hat Madels were "iS aeg form'd 9 

55 leaving Sparta he went to Crete, at 

. time famous for Civil Polity ; 1 then to the 

gra of Afi a, where different Poli ity prevailed ; 

2 he went into OW where a ee ſtitution 

revailed : The reſt of his Voyages are 

e t it appears that he form'd the Model 

of his Syſtem upon what 2 found moſt Excellent in 

ö e of the ſeveral Countries which he 
viñ 


| Q. In what Condition did Lycu find the State 
| A Sparta upon his Return? IYER 
| Diſtracted with Anarchy and F action, and 


the People agreeing in nothing but to ſubmit to the 
of his l | aq 
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2 was the firſt and principal of theſe Regu- 
ions | : 

A. To reduce the Kingly Power, which had hi- 
therto prevailed at Sparta within very narrow Bounds, 
and inſtituting a Senate to be a Bulwark betwixt the 
'Encroachments of Regal Prerogative, and popular 
Privilege ; which thereby reduced the Power of the 
Crown to as low an Ebb, as the Doge of Venice is 
now); but ſtill reſerving great Power to the Perſons 
of the Kings in time of War, | 

Q. Of what Number did this Senate conſiſt ? 

A. Of twenty-eight Perſons and their two Kings, 
who he api nog nk of = 7 1 
Q. By what Means did he ſatisfy the People, | 
PS, eds of their Condition ? 7 Oe 
A. They were allow'd to meet in the open Air, in 
a collective Body, but without any deliberative Power, 
only with a Right of aſſenting to or diſſenting from 
what was propoſed by the King and the Senate. 

Q. Into how many Tables may the Laws of Lycur- 
gus be divided? 1 
A Into Twelve; the firſt regarding Religion; 
the ſecond, the Lands and the City ; the third, the 
Citizens; the fourth, their Marriages ; the fifth re- 
lates to Eating; the ſixth to their Habits ; the ſeventh, 
to their Diſcipline and Manners ; the eighth to their 
Studies and Learning; the ninth, to their Exerciſes ; 
the tenth, to their Contracts and Money-Matters ; 
the eleventh, to their Courts of Juſtice ; and the 
twelfth, to their Military Laws. ES. 
Q. Du have already ſpoken of the Religion of Greece 
in general, in what particular Points did the Inſtitu- 
tions of Lycurgus differ, from the Religion generally 
 fallnwed by the other Stajes of Greece? n 

> | 2 The 
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A. The Statues of all their Gods and Goddeſſes 
too were repreſented as armed, to give them the 
higher Ideas of military Glory ; their Sacrifices were 
modeſt and frugal, their Prayers ſhort and ſenſible ; 
Graves were ſuffered to be made in the Heart of their 
City, that they might grow familiar with Death ; 
a Contact with dead Bodies did not pollute; their Fu- 
nerals very plain; publick Lamentation was diſ- 
allowed of; and private Mourning ſtinted to twelve 
Days, after which time the Mourner threw aſide 
his or her Weeds, and ſacrificed to Ceres. 

Q. Was there no Exceptions ? © | 

A. Ves; when Women devoted themſelves to a 
religious Life, or Men fell in their Country's Ser- 
vice, they had a ſhort and devout Inſcription on 
their Tomb, If a Number of Spartans fell abroad, 
they were, as many of them as could be conveniently 
gathered together, buried under one Tomb ; but if 
in their own Territories, then were their Bodies'care- 
fully ſent. back to Lacedemon, and buried in their Fa- 
her Ay yin } Shares did Lycurgus divide 

. Into how many Shares di rgus divi 

the State of op rm tf ap | WY. 
A. Into 30,000 Shares, the City of Sparta con- 
taining 9000 of thoſe Shares, as ſome ſay, others ſay 
6000, and others 4000. Mw Rb Von 
Q. What was the Intention of Lycurgus in this? 
A. That ſhould be equally divided amongſt 
his Citizens, and fo no one could oppreſs another, 'or 
be under any Temptation of either being corrupted 
or en, z and with the ſame View he forbad 
the Selling of thoſe Poſſeſſions, tho if a Stranger ac- 
 - quired a Right to any of them, he might quietly en- 


joy it, provided he ſubmitted to the Laws of the 


Country, 
G4 Q. Mat 


„„ 
Q. What particular Law was made as to their City 
and their Houſes ? 

A. The City was not ſuffered to be walled, be- 

cauſe Zycurgus would have it defended only by the 

Courage and Bodies of the Citizens; and the Houſes 
Were to be plain, without any Material in them that 

was not-wrought by the Ax or the Saw. 

Q. What Number of Citizens were allowed to be by 
the Laws of Lycurgus? | 
A. Neither more nor leſs than the Number of 
Shares into which Property was divided, the Re- 
mainder were to be Jed out into Colonies, 

Q. hat Laws did he inſtitute as ta Children? 

A. The Father was to carry his Child as ſoon as 
born to a certain Place, where a Number of the grav- 
eſt Men of his Tribe were to view it. If the Child 
appeared ſound, healthy, and Rraight limbed, it was 
returned to be educated by the Parents; but if weak, 
unhcal:hy, and deform'd, it was thrown into a Ca- 
yern at the Foot of the Mount Taygetus. 

Q. What did he inſtitute as to Strangers ? 

A. They could not. reſide in the City for fear of 
corrupting the Spartans ; and if at any time they 
920 occaſion for a Perſon not born a Spartan, they 

zit naturaliz d and then preferr'd him, For the 
fame Reaſon, that they woild not ſuffer Stangers to 
viſit Sparta, they would not ſuffer Spartans. to tra- 
12 for fear of Infection from foreign Cu- 
„Q bat did their Laws decree with regard to 
JP 4 They accounted Celibacy to be infamous in it- 
ſelf, and the old Batchelors were puniſhed by walk- 
ing naked td the Mazket-Place in the Depth of 


Winter : 
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Winter: During which time he was obliged to ſing 
Verſes abuſing himſelf, and he was intitled to none 
of - the Honours of old Age. | 
l hat time was fi d for Marriage 2 

I If a Man did not marry when at the Age of 
Maturity, he might be proſecuted; as might they 
who married either above or below themſelves, (not 
in Property but Rank.) 

Q. What Encouragement did the Lows of Lycur- 
gus give to Propagation ? 

A. They who had three or more Children, were 
. intitled to great Privileges, 

Q. What Laws did he make with regard toVirgins ? 

A. They were married without Portions, that 
Money ke be neither a Temptation, nor the 
Want of it a Diſcouragement to Suitors ; the whole 
Merit reſting upon their Perſonal Virtues. 
. bs what Manner were the Husband and Wife 
to behave after the Marriage was agreed on? 

A. He committed a kind of a Rape upon his Wife, 
and for ſome time always went to her Bed ſecretly, to 
keep up the mutual Ardour of their Paffion. 
| Q Were Husbands allowed to lend their Vives ? 

J. Yes: But their Kings were not, and by this 
and a great Number of other Laws of the like Na- 
2 againſt Modeſty, their Women grew remark- 

bold and indecent. 
Q. What did Lycurgus principally aim at in tis 
Laws about Eating ? 

A. That the Spartans ſhould conquer their own 
Appetites, and that the Magnificence and Luxury of 
publick Tables ſhould be aboliſhed,  - 

Q. By what Means did he propoſe to ect this ? 


Gy; e 
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A. He directed that Nurſes ſhould accuſtom their 
Children to ſpare Meals, ſometimes to Faſting. It 
was likewiſe ordained that all Citizens ſhould eat to- 
gether in Publick, and if any abſented from the 
Common Meal, he was fined. He likewiſe directed 
that Children of all Ranks ſhould be brought up in 
the ſame Way, and upon the ſame Proviſions. Any 
one was fined who eat at Home before they came to 
the publick Meal. | 
Vat there any Difference in Meats ? 
A. Youths were allowed to eat Fleſh, and old 
Men, black Broth made of Vinegar, Salt, Blood, 
&c. a Soup which was peculiar to Sparta. 
2 Q. - modeſt in their Drinking as in their 
ating © 8 5 
1. Yes : Drunkenneſs was amongſt them both 
infamous and ſeverely puniſhed, and Slaves were com- 
pelled to get drunk that young Gentlemen might, in 
thejr Behaviour, ſee the Deformity of the Vice, 
When they retired from the publick Meal, they were 
allowed no Light, or Torches, becauſe it was pre- 
ſumed they were Sober, which had an excellent Ef- 
ſe& upon them, as teaching them to walk in the 
Dark, a thing extreamly uſeful to a military People. 
Q. Vat there any Diſtinctian of Habits among the 
| Lacedemonians ? — . | 
A. No; all of them were Cloathed as well as Dy- 
. eted in the ſame Manner, nor could even their Kings 
be diſtinguiſhed by their Robes. 
Qi. What Habit did the Lacedemonians wear by 
Luycurgus's Law ? | | | 
A. A Tunic till the Age of Twelve, afterwards 
they had a Cloak which was to Iaſt them a Year, 
ut all their Clöathing was extreamly thin; Boys 
went without Shoes, when Men they were indulged 
in 


d 
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in them; Boys could not wear their Hair, but when 


n up they could not cut it, 
and in all Places? 


A. No: In the Field they might wear Purple, 
and Crowns on their Heads, with Rings on their | 
Fingers compoſed of their favourable Metal Iron. | 

Q. What Habits were the Women obliged to wear ? { 

A. Young Women wore Ve/ts or Ferkins, but | 
not ſo low as the Knee; none but Proftitutes would } 
wear Gold or Jewels, or other coſtly Ornaments, g 
Young Women wore no Veils, marry'd Women 1 
did; and in publick Exerciſes and Shews, all the 
Ladies appeared naked. 5 

Q. What was the great Rule reguir d, as to Man- 
ners and Diſcipline in Sparta ? 

A. Obedience to Superiours, which they thought 
to be the Baſis of all Government. 

Q. How was old Age efteemed ? 

It gave the higheſt Title to Honour, Young 
Men were obliged to riſe when the Old appeared, to 
give them Way and ſalute them in the Streets, and 
to obſerve a reſpectful Silence while they ſpoke. © 

Q. What was the Duty of the old Men? 

A. If it was proved that a Youth had been guil- 
ty of any Indecency in Word or Action in - 
pany of an old Man, and that the latter did not re- 
prove him, the old Man was puniſhable for the ſame 
equally as the Delinquent. 

Q. To what Rule were the young Men obliged to ſub« 
mit in their moral Conduct? „ 

A. They ware ſubje& to one of their own Body, 
who had a Right to enquire into and to puniſh their 
Misbehaviour ſeverely. | 


G6 Q N 


| 
Q. Were their ſumptuary Laws in force at all Times | 
| 
| 
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. Mat di d the 732 of Lycurgus eſpecially re- 
command to young Men 
2 Silence, and a cut Behaviour So Rok 
o, by keeping their Hands within their Cloaths. 
mw were the Lacedemonians ected as to the 
EE ? 


RM They deſpiſed them more than the other Peo- 
le of "og lor which the Athenians in particular 
deſp led the Lacedemonians. © 
„pat was their Opinion of the Arts? 
As mean as of the Sciences; a Soldier was the 
wy Profeffon honoured among them, and they con- 
temn'd*all Profeſſions which obliged thoſe who fol- 
low. them to a. ſedentary or domeſtick Way of Life ; 
for which Reaſon their meaner People, called the He- 


 htes, followed the neceſſary Arts, but thoſe tending 


to Luxury, Amuſement, or Diverſion, particularly 
Theatrical Exhibitions, were excluded the City. 
Q. What was the Method taken to * co the 
fecial, Duties among the Lacedemonians?, 
A. The Graver and the Wiſer among them pro- 
. poſed Queſtions relating to Morality, &c. They 
praiſed thoſe who anſwered well; reproved thoſe 
who did not, and encouraged thoſe who diſcovered a 
Willingn eſs and a Capacity for Inſtruction. 
1770 Manner of Speaking did they make uſe of 
bo They ſtudied particularly to convey their Sen- 
timents in as few Words as poſſible, and hence a 
ſhort uick Speech or Repartee is called Lacanic. 
at Opinion did the Lacedemonians entertain 
of Much? 
A. The Muſick of their Anceſtors was in fo great 
Ein, that they would not ſuffer their Slaves to 
repeat or ſing the Words of their moſt admired 


Oles. f 
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Q. What Puniſhment was deereed for Net? 
J. It was fo far from being puniſhed, that it was 


encouraged, provided it was handſomely conceale d 
an Inſtitution which the Experience of all other 


Nations prove to have been very ſcandalbus. 

Q. What was the great Exerciſe encouraged by the 
Laws of Lycurgus ? 

A. Hunting, which ſerved to render their Bodies 
ſtrong and active, and to preſerve their Youth from 
Corpulence: For if a young Man became too cor- 
pulent for uſing Exerciſe, he fell into publick Diſ- 
grace, which was often attended with Baniſhment. . 
7 Q. N was. the next Exerciſe encouraged by their 

aws 

A. Certain publick Dancing, in which both young 
Men and Maidens aſſiſted, as the latter did in all the 
Maaly Exerciſes, | DE RY 

Q. What Reafon did Lycurgus give for inuring Mo- 
men to throw the Quoit, pitch the Bar, and ſuch like 
violent Exerciſes ? | 

A. That they might thereby become ſtrong and 
vigorous, and fit for bearing luſty Children. Ss 
Q. Haw did the Lacedemonians exerciſe their Youth 
in the Temple of Diana ? ö 

A. They whip'd them round her Altar for certain 
times, and often ſo ſeverely that they died under the 
Laſhes. They who bore theſe Laſhing- bouts with the 
laſt Concern, were molt eſteemed. 

Q. bat was the End of this barbarous Inflitution ? 


#F 


tempt of Pain, 


Q. What was the Uk of Gold pa y in Sparta £ 


A. It was fo far from being uſeful, that the poſſeſ- 
ſing of it was penal by the Laws of Lycurgus. 
Q. What Money then did they make uſe of ? 


3 A. Iron, 


A. To. inſpire the Spartan Youth with a Con- 
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A. Iron, which * ſo - bulky, that it afford. 
ed them no Temptation to Covetouſneſs ; for a very 
ſmall Sum was ſufficient to load a Horſe, and a greater 
muſt have been kept in a Warehouſe or Barn. 
Q. How long did they keep the antient way of trading 
by Barter ? | | 

A. Long after it became in Diſuſe in all other 
Countries, | : | 

Q. Was Intereft allnw'd of among the Spartans? 

A. No; nor could they even accept of any Pre- 
ſent out of their own Country from a Foreigner. 

Q. At what Age was a Spartan allow'd ta be a Par- 
ty, or a Member of a Court of Faſtice ? | 
Q. At thirty Years of Age, it being thought un- 
fit and indecent for young Men to be either fond of 


Law-Suits, or ſo much as curious or inquiſitive about 
the Laws of his own Country. 


Q. Why did they deprive Men of a Character 
their publick Vote ? ft 7 
A. Becauſe they thought that a bad Man in private 


Life could never have better Intentions to his Neigh- 
bour than he had to the Publick. 


Q. At what Ae was the time fix d for the Spartans 
being capable of ſerving in the pu lick Armies? 
A. Thirty, as the beſt Writers agree, tho' Anti- 
quity is not very clear in that Point. 
. What particular Law had they as to the March 
of their Armies ? 2 
A. They were never allo wd to march at any time 
before the full Moon: Perhaps this might have pro- 
ceeded from Superſtition, as it ſeems impoſſible to give 
any other Reaſon for it. | 
Q. What Maxims did Lycurgus obſerue with re- 
ard to the Military Syſtem of Sparta? 


A. Not 


11331. | 
A. Not to fight often againft the fame Enemy 
and not to meddle with Maritime Affairs: But Age- 
filaus, by diſregarding the former Maxim, ruin d the 
Power of the Lacedemonians ; and publick Utility, in 
proceſs of time, oblig'd them to tranſgreſs the latter, 
Q. What did they obſerve as to Encampments ? 

A. Never to remain long encamp'd in the fame 
Place, that they might neither be ſurpriz'd, or give 
their Enemies any Breathing-time when in Camp. 
They were oblig'd to ſleep all Night in their Armour, 
but the Out-guards were allow'd no Armour, to 
ſhew that they ought never to be unprovided of De- 
fence, and therefore never to be in a Condition of be- 
ing ſurpriz d. 

Q. What Regard did they pay to Religion in their 

Armies? 5 

A. A great one; for even in their Marches and 
Expeditions, they were careful of all religious Duties; 
and the Soldiers, after their Meals, alway ſung reli- 
gious Hymns. When they were upon the point of 
engaging, their King facrificed to the Muſes, that he 
and his People might perform Actions worthy of be- 
ing recorded by them, While they were advancing 
againſt the Enemy, they ſung the Hymn of Caſtor, 
and the King ſung the Pæan, as a Signal to engage. 

Q.: What Merit had the Women in the Bravery. f 
the Men ? | 

A. As they were equally brave with the Men 
themſelves, they had an equal, and perhaps a more 
- exquiſite Senſe both of Glory and Diſgrace; therefore 
the great Care of Mothers was, that their Sons might 
acquit themſelves well in Battle. They embraced them 
when departing,with a Caution, that they ſhould, either 
return or be carried back arm'd ; meaning, that they 


ſhould either conquer ordie, Therefore if a Spartanfled = 
| from 
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from Battle, he was in danger of being kill'd, even 


dy the Hands of his Female Relations. 


.  Q. M bat Conduct did they obſerve when a Batti: 
bas iover'? 

A. They never purſued the Slaughter, as thinking 
that Glory ought to be the chief End of Cangueſi. 
The Laws of Zycurgus forbade them to ſtrip the 
Bodies of the Dead, He who overcame by Cunning 
.offer'd an Ox, he who overcame by Courage offer'd 
à Cock to Mars. | 

Q. # bat was the Time of their being diſcharged 
from Military Service? | | | 
A. After they had been forty Years in the Army, 
So that if thirty Years was the time for entering, 
the Spartans were obliged. to ſerve in the Army till 
they were ſeventy Vears of Age. * 

Q. Have you mentioned all the Laws of Lycurgus ? 
A. I have the moſt conſiderable ; thoſe which 
were common with the other Greeks I ſhall men- 
tion under a different Heat. 

Q. V tre the Laws of Lycurgus written? 
A. No; becauſe he would have them written only 
on the Hearts of his Countrymen. 

Q. What Method did be take to recommend bis 

Laws? © | „ 
A. He pretended that he had them immediately 
from Apollo; and therefore he ſtiled them Divine 

Sanctions. | 

Q. Did Lycurgus meet with no Oppoſition in this 
va Alteration which he introduced in the Property of 
- the Spartans ? e | 
„ 4. Yes; with ſo great, that he had one of his 

Eyes beat out in a Tumult: But he treated the Perfon 
vo did it with ſo much Humanity, that he reconciled 
the Spartans to him ever after, 


Scr. 
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Arr. 
Of the Laws of PRACO. 


C 77 HO was Draco, and at what time did he 
E a | 

A. He was Archon of Athens, about 561 Years 
before Chriſt ; and as the Athenians had at that time 
no written Laws, and their Country was grown po- 
pulous, by the Refort of Strangers, the Nobility 
pitched upon Draco to compile a Body of Laws for 
their Government. 13 

Q. What was the diſtinguiſhing Character of Dra- 
co's Laus? 

A. Severity, or rather Cruelty; for every little 
Offence, and even Indolence itfelf, was by him pu- 
r with Death, for which he aſſign'd this Reaſon; 

mall Faults ſeem to me worthy of Death, and for the 
moſt flagrant Offences I can find no higher Puniſhment p 

Q. Flow far did he carry this Rigour ? 

A. He ordered Proſecutions to be carried on eren 
againſt inanimate things which had been the Inſtru- 
ments of Death; therefore a Statue which had fallen 
and cruſh'd a Man to death was tried and banifh*d. - 
Q. What general Maxim did Draco obſerve of "the 
former Laws that bad been inſtituted by Triptolemus? 

A. The three following, Honour your Parents, 
Wirfhip the Gods, Hurt nat Animals. Lo, 

Q What Additions did Draco add to theſe Maxim 
A. He made it an everlaſting Law in Attica, that 
the Gods are to be worſhip'd, and the Heroes alfo; 
according to the Cuſtom of their Anceſtors ; and int 
private only, with-good Works, Firſt-fruits and Li- 


: Q. What 
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Q. What other particular Laws are there mentioned 
Draco s? 
A. That any Man who eaſed himſelf in the 
Temple of Apollo ſhould be puniſhed with Death. 
| .Q What Court did Draco inftitute for deciding cri- 
minal and civil Matters in Athens? 40 
A. The Court of the Ephetæ, which he render d 
ſuperior to that of the Areopagus. 

Q. Of how mam Members did this Court conſiſt? 

A. Draco (who not thought to be the * 
boy the Reformer of it) reduced them to the Number 
OI 51. 

w Hew long did Draco's Laws continue? 
As. They fell under the Diſlike of the /thenians 
even in TY own Life-time,and they were aboliſh'd, 
or rather purg'd of all their Cruelty by Solon. 

Q. What were the Laws of Draco called? 

A. Theſmai, or Sanctions, as if they had been the 
Dictates of more than human Wiſdom. 
Q. What Character * the Laws of Draco among 
* Antients ? ? 

A= ſaid, Nas his en fitution ſeem d rather ta 
come from a Dragon than a Man, alluding to his 
NN and one Demades became famous for ſay- 
"_— Laws of Draco were wrote not with Ink, 

278 became of Draco bunch 2 
„He was 460 to retire to the Iſle of Egina, 
| where, as he enter'd the Theatre, the Inhabitants, 
to ſhow their Regard for him, threw upon him their 
Bonnets and their Cloaks, * the old Man 

to death. 


THH 
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SECT. III. 
Of the Laus of SOLON. 


HAT Rank did Solon hold among the 
2 Athenians ? 

A. He was a Nobleman by Birth, and deſcended 
Royally on both Sides, but was left in fuch Circum- 
a A through the Liberality of his Father, that 
he was obliged to follow Merchandize : He after- 
wards ſignaliz'd himſelf in the Recovery of Salamis 
to the Athenians, and was choſen Archon, 

Q. .What Alterations did he make when he came to 
that Poſt ? 

A. Where he found the old Conſtitution right, he 
did not meddle with it; but wherever he found it 
deſective he introduced an Alteration, which he was 
always at great pains to explain and account for, pro- 
ceeding ſtill upon this general Maxim, that thoſe Laws 
will be beft obſerved which Power and Fuſtice contribute 
equally to ſupport. 

N t general Maxim did he obſerve i in forming 
bis Laws ? 

A. As he was a perfect Judge of human Nature, 
be recommended his Laws to his Countrymen, by 
making it their Intergſ to obey them, Upon the 
ſame Principle he never ſtretch'd the Obſervance of 
any Duty beyond the Bounds which he knew human 
Nature would bear, or the Circumſtances of the 
could admit of. And therefore when a Perſon ask'd 
him, whether he had given the Athenians the beſt 
Laws in his Power, he anſwer'd, he had given them 
the * they could recerue © 

. What 
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Q. I bar was the Occaſion of the great Diſcontent 
among the Athenians when Solon undertook to reform 
(their Laws? ; 
A. The Debts of the meaner Sort, and the Hard- 
ſhips and Labours they were obliged to on account of 
theſe Debts. | 
Q. Þ what Manner did he remedy this Evil? 
A. He releaſed all Debtors by an expreſs Law, 
calld Sei/afthia, or the taking off a Burden: And 
to do it with the leaſt Injury to their rich Creditors, 
He raiſed the Value of Money in ſome moderate pro- 
rtion, and prohibited for the future the making any 
Man's Body liable for a Debt. ; | 


Q How was this Law reliſpd by the Athenians? + 


A. At firſt very ill, both by Rich and Poor; the 
former thinking that he had done too much, the lat- 
ter that he had done too little: But in a ſhort time all 
Ranks, Degrees, and Parties among them, were ſo 
well ſatisfied with his Prudence, and the Exerciſe of 
His Authority, that they inſtituted a Sacrifice to teſti- 
Fy their Acquieſcence in his Regulations, and unani- 
mouſly ehoſe him their Lau- giver, with a Power of 

modelling or altering their Conſtitution as he thought 


Q. What were the firſt Steps he took after receiving 
S$his extraordinary Power ® 0 * 

A. He ſuperſeded the Laws of Draco, except 
relating to Murder, and placed the dernier Reſort, or 
Jupreme Power in the People, leaving the executive 
Part to the Nobles. 8 Ka, 
QQ How did he divide the People ? 


A. Into four Degrees; the firſt were ſuch as pof- | 


ſeſs d 500 Medimn:, or Meaſures of Fruit; theſe he 
(filed Pentacoſcomedimni; theſe paid a Talent to the 
bublick Treaſury, The ſecond Claſs conſiſted of 


ſuch - 
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ſuch as could keep a Horſe, or were worth 300 Mea 
ſures, and were therefore tiled, Fippodatelountes, 
that is, obliged to find a Horſe, The third Claſs con- 
ſiſted of ſuch as were worth 200 Meaſures, and 
were called Zeugiti, as being a kind of middle 
Rank between the Horſemen and the lower ordinary- 
People, who were called Thætes; and theſe, tho' they 
could carry no Office, yet had a Vote in the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly of People, to whom, by the Laws of 
Solon, the laſt Appeal always lay. 3 

Q. What were the two great Securities for the Du- 
ration of this Form of Government ® _ 

A. The firſt was the Court of the Areopagus, the. 
Luftre of which Solon reſtored, and ordained; that 
none but he who had been an Archon ſhould have a 
Seat in it ; the ſecond Security or Stay of the Come 
monwealth was the Senate, which conſiſted of 400, 
100 being choſen out from each Tribe of the People, 
Theſe ſomewhat reſembled the Court of Aldermen 
and Common Council in the City of London; for all 
things were previouſly digeſted there before they could 
be brought before the collective Body of the People. 


The Areopagus, or Court of Aldermen were a Check 


upon the Senate or Common Council, and the latter 
reſtrained the Impetuoſity and I rregularities of the 
People. | : _ 

Q. M bat did Sclon next do for the Service of his 
r 0 

A. He compiled a Body of Laws for the uſe of the 
Athenians, which are ſtill in force in moſt Countries 
of Europe. | 

Q: How can that be proved ? 

A. Becauſe the Romans ſent Embaſiadors to Athen: 
to tranſcribe the Laws of Solon, Upon theſe they 
formed their twelve Tables, or the Civil . 

which 


| 1 
which is ſtill the Law that prevails in moſt Countries 
of Europe, and regulates all Proceedings among Sove- 
reigns. 

Q. Are the direct Wards of any of Solon's Laws 

ill m Being? 3 | 

A. Yes; we have one, which is of a remarkable 

Nature, and which is ſufficient to prove what true 
Notions that great Man had formed of publick Go- 
vernment; the Words are theſe, F any Sedition or 

ion ſhould divide the People into two Parties, 
through Diſcord and Diſſenſion, and they ſhould be ſo 
far exaſperated as to take Arms and fight againſt each 
ether, the Man who at ſuch an Emergency ſhall continue 
neutral on both Sides, and endeavour to retire and ſcpa- 
rate 57 From the Calamities of his Country, let him 
boſe his Houſes, Country and Eflate, and be ſent into 
Baniſhment. s : 
Q. What did Solon ena#t as to Heireſſes? . 
A. The next of Kin to an Heireſs might demand 
| her, and as ſhe might the next Male of her Kin, in 

Marriage; and upon his Refuſal he was to pay 500 

Drachms for her Dowry. If the Husband of ſuch 

an Heireſs proved impotent, then ſhe might take the 

next neareſt of her Husband's Kindred to her Bed ; 
and every ſuch Husband muſt viſit his Wife three 
times a Month at leaſt, ; | 

Q. What was the Intention of this Law? 

A4. That no rich Heireſs {ſhould carry her Eſtate 

out of the Family,and no poor one be obliged to marry 

below her Rank, and that the Propagation of the 

Species might be preſerved. 

Q. What did Solon ena as to Brides? 
A. That a Bride ſhould bring no more with her 
than three Gowns, and ſome ſlight Houſhold 2 
1288 | an 


! 
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they might return into the Family from whence, 4 _ 


* * . 5 ne 
and that the new-married Couple ſhould be ſhut into 
a Room, and there eat a Quince. The Bride like- 
wife brought to the Houſe of her Husband an earthen 
Pan wherein Barley was parched. | 

Q. What was the Meaning of this ? 

A. To make Marriage an Union of the Hearts ; 
to put the Husband and Wife in mind to live ſweet- 
ly together, and to admoniſh the Wife that ſhe is to 

her — for conducting the Family-Affairs. 

Q. What Laws did Solon enadt againſt Slander? 

A. He enacted a Penalty on thoſe who ſhould re- 
vile the Dead, even tho? provoked by the Relations of 
the deceas d. He directed that no Perſon ſhould be 
reviled, if aſſiſting at ſacred Ceremonies in the pub- 
lick Courts of Juſtice, under the Penalty of three 
Drachme to the Party injured, and two to the pub- 
lick Treafury, "And, in general, he enacted, that 
no Perſon ſhould be flander'd. 

Q. What did Solon enact as to Laſt Wills? 

A. Before his time all Inheritances went of courſe 
to the next Heir: But he enacted, that ſuch as had 
no Children might leave their Eſtates to whom t 

pleaſed; provided that the Teſtator was in full Poſſeſ- 
ſion of his Senſes, and under the Influence of no 
Blandiſhments from his Wife. He likewiſe ordain'd, 
that adopted Perſons ſhould make no Will ; but as 
ſoon as they had Children lawfully begotten, then 


they were adopted; or if they continued in it to their 
Death, then they were to return back their Eftates | 
to the Relations of thoſe who adopted them, : 
Q. What Law did he ena as to Women and their 
Expences ? | | 

A. When a Woman trayell'd, he would not ſuffer 
her to carry above three Gowns along with hy _ 
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Provifions only to the Value of an Obolus. Her Baſ. 


| ket was not to be above a Cubit in Bigneſs, and in 


the Night- time ſhe was only allowed to travel in a 
Chariot, and by Torch-light. They were not to 
ſhow exceflive Marks of Grief at the Death of thoſe 
to whom they were no Relation; and Solon forbade 
them to approach the Monuments of ſuch Perſons, ex- 
cepting at the time of the Interment, 
Q. What Methods did he take to prevent Idleneſs 2 
A. He freed the Son from all Obligations to main- 


tain his aged Father, if it could be proved that the 
latter brought him up to no Employment: He like- 


wiſe inveſted the Court of the Areopagus with a Right 


of examining into and puniſhing Idleneſs. Every 


Perſon might impeach his Neighbour, if guilty of 


that Crime, and the Puniſhment was being branded 


with Infamy. - 
Q. What did Solon ena? as to Adultery and Rapes, 
and other amorous Intercourſes 5 
A. The Husband who ſurpriz'd his Wife in Adul- 
tery was allowed to kill the Adulterer. The Raviſher 


of a free Woman was fined in 100 Drachme. A 


Pander, excepting to a common Woman, twenty 
Drachmæ. A Man was forbid to proſtitute either 
his Daughter or Siſter, unleſs he firſt ſurprized her 
with a Man, No Adultreſs was permitted to adorn 
herſelf: If ſhe did, any that thought. fit might tear 
her Cloaths off her Back, and likewiſe beat her, but 


not ſo as to kill or diſable her. 


Q. In what Manner did Solon regulate publick Di- 
wer ions? ; 
A. He adjudged a Reward of 500 Drachme to 
thoſe who conquer'd at the Vhmian, and 100 to the 
Conqueror in the Olympic Games; but reſtrain'd the 


Rewards beſtow'd upon Wreſtlers, as being an Exer- 


ciſe 


os A A. i. St hs 


thoſe who had waſted their Patrimony: A Man who 


thinking, that a bad Man in private Life muſt be a 
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ciſe unprofitable either to the State or private Per- 
ſons. 5 HR 
Q. What Method did Solon take to free the Country 
of Attica from Wolves ? TIA 
A. He order'd five Drachmæ (the Price of an Ox) 
to be paid as a Reward to every Man- who ſh 
catch a He-Wolf, and one (the Price of a Sheep) to 
him who ſhould take a She-one. 47 
Q. How did he remedy the Scarcity. of Water in 
Athens ? | gi. e Fo 
A. He ordain'd that all thoſe who lived within four 
Furlongs of a publick Well might uſe it ; but they 
who were farther off, were obliged to dig Wells for 
themſelves : But if a Man could find no Water after 
digging ten Fathom deep, he might fill a Veſſel of 
fix Gallons twice a-Day at his Neighbour's Well. 
Every Well was to be the Diſtance of its own Depth 
at leaſt from the next Well, | 3 
Q. What did Solon enact as to Planting and Bes- 
A. Every Proprietor of a Tree was to plant at 
five Foot diſtant from his Neighbour's; if a Fig or 
an Olive-Tree, nine. Every Hive of Bees was to be 
30 Foot diſtant from that of another Proprietor. All 


| which Regulations tended to the eſtabliſhing the due 


Bounds of private Property. | Fact. 
Q. What Perſons did he enact᷑ to be infamous ? 
A. Such who refuſed to maintain their Parents 

who had brought them-up to a Way of living, and 


having ſurpriz'd his Wife in Adultery and lived with 
her afterwards, was deem'd infamous likewiſe; as 


Diſgrace to the publick Community, 
. N Q. What 
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Q. What did be enact as 10 OratorsF 
A, That no Man could be an Orator who fre. 
the Company of lewd Women. 
Q. How did he ſecure the Property of Minors ? = 
A. By forbidding the Guardian to marry the Mo- 
ther of his Ward, or the next Heir to be — a8 
Guardian to an Infant, Some ſay, that he likewiſe 
forbade a Guardian to marry his Son to the Mother 
of the Ward. 
Q. What did he alt ts prevent Ergen ? 
A. That no Ring 
preſſions of the Seal Rings they ſold 
Q. How did he prevent the nalin putting ou of 
@ Man's Eye? 
A. By enaQting, that the Perſon who put out the 
Eye of another who had but ons Eye, ſhould loſe 
doth his. 
7 What are the Wards of Solow's Law againſt 


% If a Man has filched ought in the Day-time, 
* eee, to the Eleven Officers; If by 
* Night, it ſhall be lawful for any one to kill him, 
. or to wound him in the Purſuit, and then to carry 
46 him to the Eleven Officers. Whoſoever is con- 
4 victed of thoſe Offences which deſerve Chains, 
„ ſhall not be capable of being:bail'd out for his 
puniſh'd with Death. And who- 
. ſoever ſhall ſteal out of e WG * 
66 „or Cyne/arges, a or-a im eſlel o 

= x — way hing of little Value, or ſome 
„ or Havens, ſhall be pu- 
2 But if any Man ſhall he convict- 
#6 cd privately of Theſt, he may pay a double Value, 
4 and the 9 beſides * the 
| i oney, 


engraven ſhould keep any Im- 


447 
% Money, t him in Chains ſive Days and 
« Nights, fo 2 al —— e 
„e did be panjb Archons ain were tale in 


/ i With Death, becauſe ſuch a Misbehaviour 
might render the Office contemptible in the Eyes of 
the People, 

Q. Hav did he puniſh Dj des te Parents? 

A. By putting it in the Power of Parents to turn 


out of Doors, and diſinherit their diſobgdient Chile 


dren. 


. Hew did be puniſh Cowardice p 
By condemning ſuch as — — going to War, 


Red from the Arm I vered any flagrant Sign 


of Cowardice, to be baniſh'd the ſacred PrecinQs of 
the Forum, and — debarred for ever 2 


a Crown or a Garland, pr from entering Places 
publick Worſhip. 

Q. hes did he enadt a; to publick Trials and Pro- 

A. That the Citizens of Athens ſhould be tried 
only in Athens, and that the eldeſt of the Citizens 
hold ſpeak firſt, but their Orations to be wi 
Heat, or any Application to the Paſſions. Ther 
were to ſpeak in their Seniority, and to deliver their 
Opinions freely upon any Matter under their Conſi- 
deration: But young Men, however great their Cha- 


racter might be fer Wiſdom, were debarr'd from 
making Speeches in the Neue or becoming Magi- 


\T Whr gel Low dd enact as to Pu- 
A. That the common _ ſhould be puniſhe 


fovly, but Magiftrates quickly. 
Q. What was the, 11 * this # 


A, Becauſe 
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A. Becaufe the Puniſhment of thoſe of the lower 
Rank might be inflicted at any time, but the Puniſh- 
ment of thofe in Authority ought to be ſwift and im- 
mediate, becauſe of the Cabals which they might 

form, by means of their Power and Influence to 
ſereen themſelves from publick Juſtice. 
bat Directions id Solon give to refrain the 
Charges in Funeral? 

FL GY “Let the Corps be laid within the Houſe, 25 

« order d by the Deceas'd, and carried out before 

4 Sun- ſet next Day, In carrying the Body to the 

4 Grave, the Men are to go firſt, and the Women 

ce to follow. No Woman is to enter upon the Goods 

6 of the deceas'd, or to follow the Body to the 

* Grave, without being eighty Years old, except 

* thoſe within the Degree of Couſins.” = 
Q. What did be ena? as to the rene, of the 
Dead? 

A. That no Man ſhould demoliſh them, or bring 
any thing new into them, He enacted the ſame thing 
as to honorary Monuments of the Dead. 

Q. How did be PO _—_ the E noreachment 
of the Great? 

A. By eating, that if one Citizen injured ano- 
ther, any Athenian * have his: * againſt the 
injuring Party; ther Countrymen to 

2 bat neee being a Member of 
the State, no lasultge 08 d be done to any one 
which the Whole was not concern'd in reſenting. 

Q. What did Solon enact as to Feaſts ? 

A. He inſtituted certain Feaſts in their common 
Hall, and call'd them Publick Meals: But he ordain'd, 
that one Perſon ſhould not be too frequently enter- 
tain'd, nor any one abſent from them in his Turn, 
under the —__ of being fined. 

Q. What 
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Q. What Laws did he ena#t as to Naturalization ? 
A. By his Laws no Perſon could be naturaliz'd in 
Athens unleſs he was a perpetual Exile in his own 
Country, or lov'd Athens ſo well that he had carried 


his Family and his Eſtate along with him to ſettle 


there, ſo that they could have no Intereſt in any 
other Country 
| Q. What F Provifin did he make for the Children 4 


«theſe > pare e of their Country? 


A. They had their Maintenance and Education 


at the publick Expence, till they were twenty Years 


of Age 
Q, ” What Law did he make againſt Paricides? 
A. None, giving it for a Reaſon, that as the Athe- 


nians were ignorant of the Crime of Paricide, to 


make a Law againſt it would look more like ſuggeſt- 
ing than puniſhing it. 

Q. Nba: Regulation did Solon introduce into the 
Kalendar? 

A. He conſider'd, that the Courſe of the Moon 
did not agree with the Regularity of the Sun, becauſe 
ſhe ſometimes overtook and paſs d him in the fame 
Day, which Day he ws Ys to be call'd the firſt and 
laſt, attributing the Part of the Day before the Con- 


junction to the old, and the Part ſucceeding it to the 


new Moon, and thereby regulated the Kalendar, 
I. man eager 06 eee eee flor the Du- 
ration of his Laws ? | 

A. He got them to be ratify'd for an hundred 
Years, and engrav'd upon different Tables. Laws 
relating to. private Actions were called Axones, becauſe 
they were turn'd round upon the Axis of Wooden 


Farallelograms, upon which they were inſcribed. 


They were firſt lodged in the Citadel, and then in 


the at that nx body might have „ 
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to them upon any Occaſion. The Laws concerning 
publick Regulations and Sacrifices were engraved upon 
triangular Tables of Stone, and all them were ſworn 
to by the Athenian Magiſtrates, 
C. How did Solon contrive to prevent any Altera- 
ion of his Laws in his own Liſe- time? 
A. Being daily teaz'd with People who wanted him 


either to explain or alter his Laws, he pretended an 


Inclination to travel abroad and to follow Merchan- 
dize, accordingly buying a Ship, he prevail'd with 
the Athenians to ſuffer him to be abſent for ten Years, 
which time he thought was ſufficient to reconcile his 
Countrymen, and render them familiar to his Laws, 
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of the AREOPAGUS, 


45 w 2 uus Num:? 
A. From Mar, probably, it ſignifying no 
other in Greet than the Street, ot Gas of Mar be- 
cauſe it was here that Mays was tried for Murder. 
Q. By whom was this Court inftitutted ? 

A. Some fay, by Cerrips; othets, by Cranaus; 
and a great many, among whom are Phetarchand Ci- 
Sclon. But that ſeems to be a Miſtake. And 
upon the whole, it is hard to aſcertain its firft Origi- 
nal; only it is certain, that the Luftre and Power of 
it was reſtored by Solon, ffter having been much re- 
e who ſet over it the Court of the 


a | | 

Q i ure the Members that compoſed this Court? 
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whoſe Conduct had been approved of by the publick 
Cenſors or Examiners, For — Reafon the Num+ 
ber of its Members were very uncertain, but they 
conſiſted always of Men diſtinguiſhed by the Dig+ 
— of their Perſons and the Purity of their Man- 


"0. How long did a Member of thit ca: hold bit 


Office? 
We During Life, or until he had committed (ame 
immoral or indecent Action, in which Caſe he wa 


immediately expell'd. 


Q. What were the Moral Qualification required to 
be a Member of that Body ? 

A. Sobriety and Gravity in Manners; ; fo that a 
Member of this Court was, by Law, forbidden to 


write a Play, or be ſeen ſitting in a Tavern or pub» 


lick Houſe. To laugh during the fitting of the Af- 
ſembly was unpardonable ; and the ſlighteſt Words, 
Actions, Deportment, nay, the very Countenances 
of the Hrespagites were ſtrialy obſerved, 
Q. What Character did this Court bear in Greece ? 
A. So great, that we are told by Demoſthenes, that 


in his Time they had never paſt a Sentence that had 


deen found fault with either by the Plaintiff or De- 
fendant. And their Authority was ſo univerſal, that 
even foreign States often teferr'd theit Differences 


to them, and were determined by their Decifions, - 


Q. What wert the chief Brancha their Power ? 
A. They ſat upon all Cauſes which implied a ca» 
pil Puniſhment z Incendiaries, Blaſphemens, Con- 
temners of holy Myſteries, Innovators in _—_— 
wete judged by this Court. The Intention of Mur- 
rer tag d them as the aftual 
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the Inſpection of the Morals of Youth, For which 
Reaſon ſome of their Body were preſent at all publick 
Occaſions, whether ſacred or profane, to take care 
that ever ery thing ſhould be decent and ſober. But 


above things, they check'd Idleneſs, and were 
impowered to ſend for any Perſon, and oblige him 
to give an Account of his Manger of Life, and how 
a came by the Means of his Subſtance, 

Q. Had they any ſtate in the Government or Le- 

ture? _ 

A. None: But in times of publick Calamity, the 
people fled to them as their laſt Reſuge, but at the 
fame time, they were a Check upon the People 
themſelves, fince they could cancel the Sentence of 
an Aſſembly, where a Criminal tho' convicted upon 
Evidence, had been acquitted, or where an innocent 
Pe. ſon was lixely to fader 7 a raſh Deciſion. 

Q. Haw often did they meet? 

A. Three times every Month, viz. on the 27, 
28. and 29th Days thereof, but if any ſudden Emer- 

required it they could meet oftner; upon ſuch 
Occaſions they ſat in the Royal Portico, which was 
roped in to prevent the People's Crowding upon them. 
205 os there nothing peculiar to this Court when 
at 

A. Yes: It always fat in the open Air, and al- 
: ways gave their Deciſions in the Dark, that ſo their 
Paſſions might be uninfluenced from any Fayour for 
either the Plaintiff or the Defendant, 

Q. By whom ture gallen relating to Murder in- 
' troduced into this Court? 

A. By the ſecond Archon, who was u Member of 
it in virtue of his Office; but before he took bis 
Seat in it, he was always obliged to lay aſide his 


απ u wore * | 
. What 


. | 
Q. What ks the Form of proceeding in the Court of 
e | | | 
A. After the Judges were met and the People ex- 


' cluded, the Court divided into ſeveral Committees, 


according to the Buſineſs before them ; if the Multi- 
plicity of Buſineſs was ſuch, that the whole Senate 
could not take Cognizance of it all at once, But 
the Appointments of Perſons to theſe ſeveral Com- 
mittees was always determin'd by Lots, that no 
Man might be prejudiced either by Bribes, or Incli- 
nation. | 

Q. How did the Plaintiff and Defendant proceed 
immediately before the Trial began? „ 
A. They were both obliged to take a ſolemn Oath 
by the Furies In Caſe of Murder, the Plaintiff ſwore 


that he was related to the Deceag'd, (for otherwiſe 


he could not have profecuted him) and that the Pri- 
ſoner was the Cauſe of his Death. The Priſoner on 
the other hand ſwore, that he was innocent of the 


Crime, and both of them confirmed their Oath with 
dreadful Imprecations. | 


Q. Was any Puniſhment alltiid for Perjury ? 


A. No: Becauſe they thought it was ſo heinous 
a Crime; that no Puniſhment here was ſufficient for 
it, and therefore refgrred it to the Chaſtiſement of 
the Gods, 75 | % 
Q. How did the Court proceed when theſe Cere- 
monies were over ? . f "a8: 
A. "The Proſecutor and the Priſoner were placed 
upon two Silver Foot- ſtools; that upon which the 
Proſecutor ſat, was termed the Stool of Injury, that 
on which the Priſoner ſat the Stool of Innocence. Then 
the Accuſer propoſed three Queſtions to the Priſoner, 
who was to anſwer them diſtinctly. The firſtQueſtion 
was, Are you guilty of this Murder ? To which the 
TI Po ES: Anſyer 


* 


r 


| : waz over? 
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Anſwer was either in the Affirmative or the Nega- 
tive, The ſecond, Ny did you commit this Murder? 
The Third, Mo were your Partners or Accamplices in 
it? The two Parties then impleaded one another, 
and the Priſoner might make two Orations in his 
own Defence ; and after the firſt, upon feeling the 
Pulſe of the Court, he had it in his Power to go into 
volunta y Baniſhment, in which Caſe his Eſtate 
was always confiſcated and fold. Originally, the 
Parties were to ſpeak for themſelves, but in latter 
[ Times they had Counſel allowed. them ; but in both 
| Caſes they were to ſpeak without any Ornaments, 
and nothing but the plain Fact. . 
Q. How did the Court proceed after the Hearing 


- 


5 A. If the Priſoner was reſolved to ſtand Trial, the 
— Members of the Court went on to give Sentence, 
which they did with the greateſt Gravity and Silence 
imaginable,  _ _ e 
4 What was the Manner of their giving Sentence? 
Two Urns were placed one behind another in 
the Court, the faremaſt was of Braſs, and into it 
were thrown the Votes which decreed Death to the 
Prifoners, the hinderme/# Urn was of Word, and 
contained the Suffrages of his Acquittal, . 
Q. Was no Alteration made in this Mann of giv- 
ing Sentence © ta 
A. Yes: Aſter the thirty Tyrants became Maſters 
of Athens, they ordered the Suffrages to be given in 
a more publick Manner. The. Balls of the Judges 
therefore were thrown upon two open Tables, the 
one containing thoſe which condemned, the other 
thoſe who acquitted the Prifoner ; the Tyrants or- 
dained this, that they might know how every Perſon 
in the Court was affedted to theit Intereſt. 
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Q. * any Appeal lye from the Sentence of the Ate- 


opagus | 
A, Yes: In Caſes of Crimes brought before them, 
which fell under the Cognizance of another Court, 


in which Cafe either Party might appeal from the 


Sentence of the Areepagus to that Court. 
Q. What Rewards wire the Senators of the Areopa» 
gus intitled o:? % 


ann TT, 
Publick, being three Oboli for every ' Cauſe 


judged, which was the ſame that other Judges had. 


. How long did their Authority continue entire 
A. Till the Days of Pericles, who not being able 
to get himſelf choſen Archon, and conſequently could 
not be a Member of the Arezpagus, embroiled the 
Court of the Areopagus much with the People, over 
whom he had great Influence, and other Judicatories z 
and thus by the Help of Ephialtes he broke their 


- Credit, and moſt of the Cauſes formerly tried there, 


were diſcharged from their Cogniſance. 
Q. What was the Effet of this ? 

A total Degeneracy of the Morals 
nians, which deſtroyed their Independency ; this 


Diſſolution of Manners at laſt infected the Areopagites 


themſelves, ſo that when they preſumed to cenſu 
on thetnfelves, | 


any one for looſe Having, their own Tinmeraltics 


were immediately retor 
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CHAP; U 


| Y the CusToMs and MAnNERs f the 


SRECIANS. 


** . 


8 KR r. . 


Of MILITARY Laws and CusToms. 
what was the military Genius of Greece chief: 
owing ? 


_ 0 
o its being cantoned out into a great many 
15 States, each of which bordering upon one ano- 


. ther, and being under a Neceſſity of maintaining 
their own Independence by force ay 


Arms, they liv- 
ed in a continual State of "War with each other, 

Q. hat was the lata Time for military Service? 

A. In Athens, and in all Greece, except Lacede- 
non bet wixt the Years of 18 and 40. 

Q Did they go into Service immediately after they 


ö Were enlifled ? 


A. The young Men being lifted at the Age of 18, 


| Rood as Centinels, and kept Guard in the Forts, and' 
were imp! ved in making of Works, and the like. 


The farſt of the two Years they kept within the Ci- 
ty, but the ſecond they proceeded to the Suburbs ; 


and in Token of the Ae they had taken, they 


received of the People a Shield and a Spear, and a 
Coat for a Livery, Durin ng theſe two Years, they 

ht without the Liberties, 
but ever after ail 40 they _ 


r Q. What 
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Q. What Puniſhment was allotted to a Perſon wha 
bad offered to ſerve in the Houſe, ore he ha d- - 

one this P robation or enticeſhrþ ? | 

A. He was adjudged to have incurred Infamy. 

Q. bat Rule did theGreeks obſerve in raiſing their | 
Cavalry? | 
A. Theylevy'd them out of the moſt wealthy and 
. Part of the Inhabitants. 3 

at Regulation did they nt as 10 the 

Fs. of their Soldiers ? * * 

A. That they ſhould be very plain in their Dreſs, 
avoiding all foppiſh Ornaments and ſpruce Appear- 
ance. 

Q . military Offences were puniſhable with 
Deat 

A. He who betrayed a Garriſon, a Ship, or an 
Army, and he who revolted to the Enemy, was 
puniſhed with Death. They likewiſe ſeverely pu- 
niſhed thoſe who pawned their Arms. 

Q. Were any. Set of People among the Grecians « ex 
empted from ſerving in the Army ? Wo: 

A. Ves: all the Collectors oft their publick * BN 
and all thoſe who danced at the Feaſts of Bacchus. 

Q. What was the time appointed for their Marching? 

A. There could be no Marching before the 7th 
Day of each Month, | 

Q. In what manner did they proclaim War? 

A. They ſent a Fellow on purpoſe, either to caſt 
a Spear, or let looſe a Lamb into the Borders of 
the Country, or into the City itſelf, whither they 
were Marching, thereby ſhewing them that what 
was then a Habitation for Men, ſhould be ſhortly a 
Paſture for Sheep; and what was then Paſture for 
their own Sheep, ſhould be ſhortly turn'd to the uſe 
of their Enemies. 

Q. Had 
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Had the Greeks am other Puniſbments or Re- 
dur in their Service ? 

J. The other Puniſhments were generally diſcre- 
tionally to the Commanders; but their Laws j fovid- 
ed, that they who had maintained their Poſt with 
Courage , ſhould be advanced, and others degraded. 
They u likewiſe provided that all F 1 — the 
Army, Cowards, and Runawa r be ex · 
pell'd the Forum, and not ſuffer d to come into any 
of the Temples, or to wear a Crown, The Oi 
fenders in thoſe Reſpects likewiſe, or who had 
loſt their Bucklers, were carried bound before the 
Helifte, a ſort of Magiſtrates who puniſhed them 
diſcretionally. h 

Q N dat Offences were branded with Infamy ? 

. A Soldier's caſting away his Arms, and a Sai- 
bre Teaving his Ship in time of War, or not going 
on board when preſt. | 

Q. What Provifin was made for thoſe who were 
41 de in War for their Funiliess | 

A. All . and diſabled Soldiers were main- 
tained at the publick Charge; and the Families of 
thoſe who died in the Service of their Country were 
taken Care of; their Children being put to School, 
and when grown up, preſented with a compleat Suit 
of Armour, ſettled in their 1 Callings, and 
honour d with the firſt Seats in all publick Places. 

Q. Of whom were the Grecian Armies compoſed ? 

A. For the moſt part of freed Denixons, who were 
obliged to appear in Arms upon the Summons of their 
Magiſtrates, or properly commiſſioned Officers, 

Q. Wire Slaves never admitted into their Armies? 

A. Never, but in Caſes of extreme Danger, when 
there was no other Method of preſerving the State. 

| 2 IWhat 
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Q. What wa e, of raiſing an Army among 
antient 
7 By Lots, every Tribe being obliged to furniſh 
out a certain Number 8 their Pro- 
portions by the Chance of 
Q Homo were the Grecian Soldiers maintained? 
A. At their own Expence, there being nothing 
more deſpiſed among them, than a Mercenary, or 
a Soldier who ſerved for Hire. 
Q. Did [thy always continue in this Mind ? 
A. No\ Several States of Greece, afterwards, hir- 
ed out thefr Soldiers, and even their Kings, to fo- 
reign States; and at Athens, Pericles to ingratiate 
himſelf with the Commonalty, repreſented how 
unreaſonable it was, that Men of ſmall Eſtates, and 
ſcarce able to provide for their Families, ſhould be 
obliged to negle& their Buſineſs, and ſpend what 
their Induſtry had laid up in the publick Service, 
and thereupon prefer'd a Decree, that all of them 
ſhould have SubGiſtance- - Money out of the Exchequer, 
which. ſeems to have been received with general Ap- 
plauſe. 
N dar was the ordinary Method raifmng this 
Maes when the publick Treaſury was e | 
A. By impoſing a Tax upon the whole State, and 
proportioning the ſeveral Moieties according to the 
ſeveral Abilities of the People, upon whom it was 
levied, And ſometimes Contributions were raiſed 
on very rich Citizens, in Trepertion as their Eſtates 
"Y valued. 
Q. Of hno Apa kinds of Soldiers did the Greek 
Armies conſiſt ? 
A. Their main Body was compoſed of Footmen, | 
the reſt rode in Chariots, ſome on Horſes, ſome on 


Elephants, 
2 Q. He 
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: of Foot Soldiers had they ? 

A. Three; the wore heavy Armour, broad 
Shields, and long Spears ; the ſecond wore light Ar- 
mour, and t with Arrows, and other miſſive 


e ; the laſt wore a middle Sort betwixt 
oth "OM , | J 
Qi. What hind of Armour did the Greeks wear for 
* thei Ballet RT / 
A. The H —Shield, and the Coat of 


Mail. The moſt noted Thing in the Helmet was 
the Creſt, which was do ble or treble, according to 
the Quality of the Perſon : The Stuff whereof it 
was made was uſually F eathers, and 'the Hairs of a 
Horſe-Tail. The other Parts of the Helmet bore 
the Name of that Part of the Head, to which they 
belong'd, as the Eye-brows; and the reſt of the Shield 
both in Matter and Form, was of ſeveral Kinds; 
ſometimes it was made of Ofiers woven together, 
ſometimes of Wood, 'but moſt commonly of raw 
Ox Hides, or of Pieces of Leather doubled, or laid 
one upon the other. The Coats of Mail were of 
three Sorts; the firſt reached from the Navel to the 
'Knees; the ſecond cover'd half the Breaſt; the 
| third reach*d from the Shoulders to the Navel. 

Q Of what Colour did the Greeks affett to wear 

their Arms? 

A. The Colour moſt in uſe, upon their Arms, 
Cloaths, or Creſts, Sc. was Crimſon Red, either 
to make themſelves the leſs afraid if they ſaw their 
Blood, being uſed to the Colour ; or elſe, that the 
Enemy might be the leſs able to perceive it, if they 
1 chance to be wounded. 


Q What offenſroe Weapons did the Greeks make 
 wſeof? 
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A. Maces, or Clubs, Swords, Spears, Bows and 

Arrows, and Slings, 

Q: I bo was the chief Commander of the Armies 
among the Greeks? _ | 

A. In ancient Times their Kings ; but when their 
Government became more Demacratical, their Ge- 
nerals were appointed by the People, every Tribe 

having a Voice for one. * 
Q. Was there any Oatb reguir d of theſe Generals ? 

. 4. Yes: An Oath of Fidelity, and they were 
obliged to ſwear that they would invade the Mega- 
rians twice every Year ; which Clauſe was preferr'd 
by -a Decree of Charinus, on the Account of an 
Athenian Herald, whom the Megarians had barba- 
rouſly murder'd avout the Beginning of the Pelopen- 
nian War. | 
. Ne their Generals inveſted with abſelute Cam- 
mand © | | 
A. It would appear that they were, while they 
were in the Field, but upon the Expiration of their 
Command they might be called to an Account. 

Q. How many of theſe Generals had the Athenians, 
and in what Manner did they.Command ? | 

A. Ten; according to the Number of their Tribes. 
They were all of them inveſted with equal Power, 
and upon important Occaſions all of them diſpatch- 
ed to the Army which they commanded by Days, 
in their ſeveral Turns. | 

Q. What Method did they fall upon to prevent any 
2 2 arifing from an Equality of Voices, amongſt 

e len : SVs 6 

A An eleventh Perſon was joined with them in 

Commiſſion, who was call'd a Palemarch, and his 
- Votecaſt the Ballancſe. 

. Q. Wire 


2 
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Q. IWere not their Armies ſometimes entruſted to one 
General ? 

A. Yes frequently; a General with ſupreme un- 
controulable Authority wasfnamed ; and amongſt the 
TLacedemoniant, tho“ they were very fond of Demo- 
cracy, 4 their Armies came at laſt to be command- 
ed only 4 22 one General. 

ere all the Athenian Generals at all Times 
1 82 to attend the Army ? 
A. No; only one, two, or perhaps three of them, 
as there was Occaſion, upon ordinary Services. 
. What became' of the Others f 
They attended the military Service of theit 
Country i in 5h City ; hence theſe Commanders came 
to be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe who attended the City, 
and thoſe who attended the Camp. 

Q. Had the Polemarch no particular Province of 
 "Byjmes ene him beſides what you have mentioned P 

3 he was a Civil Judge betwixt Denizons 
of op Row and Foreigners. 

Q. Vo were the O immediateh next in Com- 
mand to theſe Generals 

4. The Taiarthdi, who were likewiſe ten, and 
choſen in like Manner by the Tribes. 

I hat was thely Duty? | 
They had the Charge of Marſhallivg and 
Marching the Army; gave Orders about the Proviſi- 
ons, which NN furniſhed to the Soldiers by the 
blick Cryers. They likewiſe had the Power of 
— any elite, but their Juriſdiction ex- 

tended only over the Foot. 
Who wert the Officers who commanded next un- 
der the Generals in the Cavalry ? 

| _ The Hypparchoi, who + only two in Num- 
but had ten Officers nam'd Phylarchoi, nomi- 
nated by the ten Tribes under them. Q. l bat 
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Q. What was their Duty? . 

A. To diſcharge Horſe- men, and fill up Vacancies 

. as occaſion offer d. & | 5 * 

| , How were the other inferior Officers conflituted © 
Fa They had their Ti 2 05 x ir of 
the Men they commanded; and were accordingly 

Rid Commanders of a 100, 1000, 50, Ce. 
Q. You have already mentioned that the King of 
Sparta had ſupreme Command in Military Affairs ; 

how did the Spartans a# during a Mimrity? | 
A. They chofe a Regent for the young Prince, 
and he acted as Guardian of the State, and Subſti- 
tute of the King. tin 1 . 
] Q. Had the Kings of Sparta no Counſel appointed ta 

| t them in the Field ? MA 

A. It is probable they had: And it is certain, that 
4 when Agis their King had imprudently entered in- 
p to a League with the Argians, the Lacedemonians 
5 reſented his Conduct ſo mach, that they decreed: that 
when he commanded in the Army. for the future, 

. he ſhould have 10 Counſellors to aſſiſt him. 8 
p- Q How was the General among the Spartans guard 


A. By 300 Horſe-meh, who ſerw'd 5 his Life» 
Guard, and always fought about his Perſon, 
Q. How mum baballern Officers were allowed ts 
every 100 Men ? g 
A. Five: Fitſt, the Crier or the Adjutant, whoſe 
Office A him to he a Man of very ſtrong Lungs, 
becauſe © he conveyed the Word of Command, 
Secondly, The Enn, who ſignified the Orders of 
. the;ſuperiour Officers by Signals, when the Noiſe of 
the Battle drowned all communication by Voice, 
bt Thirdly, A Trumpeter, who animated and encou- 
- - raged the Soldiers duting the Time of Battle, and 
| 8 ſignified 


* 
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ſignified the Orders of the ſuperior Officers at thoſe 
Times, when the Noiſe drowned the Voice of the 
Cryer, or the Duſt took away from their Sight the 
Signals of the Enſign. Fourthly, A Sutler, or Ser- 
vant, who ſupplied the Soldiers with Neceſſaries. 

- Fifthly, a Lieutenant who brought up the Rear, and 
took care that none of the Soldiers were out of their 
Ranks, or ſtraggling. 

Q. What was the Form of the Grecian Camps ? 

\ A. The Form of them is very uncertain, but it 
ac that the Lacedemonians thought a Spherical 
Figure the beſt, and all the Greeks, when they were 
in any Apprehenſion of being attack d, fortified their 
Camp with a D'tch. 


Q. What Order did the 48 in their E ncamp- 


ments ©. 
A. Their beſt Soldiers were We; at the Extre- 
mities, and the reſt in the middle, 

Q. What Guards did they uſe? 


"5 They had a Guard by Day, and one by Night, 


and certain Officers were appointed to walk the 
Rounds of the Camp at certain Hours of the Night; 
and they had a little Bell, which when they rung, 
every Soldier was. obliged to anſwer, that the Of- 
ficers might be aſſured he was not aſleep. 

1 Vn did the Greeks marſhal their Army for 

att 3 

A. In this they were much inferior to the Ro- 
c mans, for they drew up all their Army as it were in 
one Front, ſo that they had no Reſource left in caſe 


% 8 a Defeat, excepting the Phalanx. 


Q. Mat was the Phalanx ? _- 
A. It was properly the Method of the Greeks draw- 
ing up their Armies, but came to be uſed for a wedg- 
ed Body of Men facing on all Sides ; the 9 x | 


of their Succeſs, or other Accounts either to or from their 


| Rods, one to be kept at Home, and the other to be 
carried by the General along with him ; when they 


as it could not be underſtood, unleſs it was roll'd upon 


- 1 : 
Phalanx, which was moft famous, is deſcribed by Po- 
lybius to be a ſquare Battle of Pike-men, conſiſting 
of 16 in Flank, and 50e in Front ; the Soldiers 
ſtanding ſo cloſe together, as to extend the Pikes of 
the fifth Rank, three Foot beyond the Front. The 
reſt whoſe Pikes were not ſerviceable, becauſe too 
far diſtant from the Front; couch'd them upon the 
Shoulders of the Rank before them, and fo lockin 
them together in a File, preſt forward to ſupport 2 
puſh on the foremoſt Ranks, whereby the Aſſault 
was more irreſiſtible. | | 
Q. What did the Greeks obſerve before they went 
to Battle? 5 co 
A. Immediately after their Army was drawn up, 
the Commander in chief made a Speech, then Sa- 
crifices were offer'd ; and among the antient Greeks, 
inſtead of founding a Trumpet, they had Fellows 
who went before with "Torches, and throwing them 
down in the midſt between the two Armies, gave 
the Signal, which they might eaſily do, and without 
any Danger ; for the Torch-bearers were peculiar- 
ly protected by Mars, and accounted Sacred; but 
afterwards they came to uſe Trumpets. | 
Q. In what manner did they convey Intelligence 


Army? | 

4 If it went well in the Fight, the Meſſenger 
was adorned with' Garlands. The Lacedemonians had 
a peculiar Invention for carrying on a Correſpondence - 
with their Armies: They made them two Staves, or 


meant to ſend him on any private Meſſage, they 
took-a Piece of Parchment and wrote upon it, fo 


thoſe 
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thoſe Stayes, and the Parchment and the Staff one 
applied to the other. 
* Hed they am Muſict? 8 
Ves, of all Kinds, I ADE to the Humours 
or Cuſtoms of different Nations ; but they always 
in'd Battle with a great Shout, which drown'd the 


2. What Honours * to the Bodies of theſe 
who were ſlainin Battle? 
A. In former Ages they barbarouſly facrificed to 
their Memory, ſome of the Priſoners 4 — fell into 
their Hands; but in latter they were contented 
with giving them an honourable Burial, at which all 
toy Army aſſiſted, with Marks of Mourning, and 
ipyerted Arms. The Arms of Generals who fell 
In Battle were always fixt upon their Tombs. 
b We w/c ar of whe fell in Bath buried one 
one, or fr 
A. For the moſt ae they were allowed publick 
Burial, upon the common Charge at home, in the 
1 all together: Three before the Bu- 
rial, the Bodies of the Dead were placed in Tents, 
that their Relations might have an Opportunity of 
RA them and paying their laſt Duties to them. 
u the Burial- Day every Tribe brought a Coffin of 
Cypreſs Wood, and carrying away each one their 
1 55 put them i in the Grqund with ſeveral Pillars 
Inſcriptions, and one ſolemn Speech for all. 
 Memurial of their Vidory did the ol 
oY = ? 
A. They erected Trophies, which were uſually 


Pillars of Braß, Stone, or Wood; the Wood ſome- 


times Oliue, ſometimes the Trunk of an Oat, _ 
which they engraved the Cauſe of the War, an 


Manner of the Victory. 2 
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we Win the like Inſcriptions urute hun nothing buy 


bigs 2 

hey many times were wrote on other Things 
for ee baving conquered Mardonius at Platea, 
did not only at ntium make an Inſcription upon 
the Cup which lies conſecrated to the Gods of the 
Place, but «Bc a Tripos, eng he cauſed to 

be made of Gold, and ſent to De 
Q. What did the antient Gree 45 with the Spoilg 


which they t00k from their Enemies? 


A. Part of them was either dedicated to the Gods, 
or ſent to * 3 but the Priſoners were made 
Slaves to their Conquerors, if they could not ranſom 
themſelves. 1 iately after the Battle the whale 
Booty was laid diſere thi-Binenllin.s Heap, and he 
had A firſt Choice, after allotting part of them to 
the Gods: and diſtributed the reſt according to the 
>. og or Merit of the Soldiers, ar in equal Por- 


"Qt was their Method of conſecrating Spoils ? 
Sometimes they collected them into a Heap and 
burnt them; and 7 they conſiſted of the Enemies 
{okay they ſometimes hung them up in the Temple 
particular God. | 

7 7 Had the Greeks any Triumph after a Victory? 
They had a Cuſtom ſomewhat equivalent to a 


Tad for the Conquerors made a ſolemn Pro- 


ceſſion thro the City, ſinging, brandiſhing their 
Weapons, carrying cir Priſoners along, and ex- 
poſing their Booty. | 
Q. How were the Soldiers who di 1iflinguiſhed them- 
ſelves rewarde.”? - 
A. Sometimes by being 3 in their Ranks 
in the Army, ſometimes by Preſents from their Ge- 


ä neral, ſometimes by having Crowns * 
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them with honourable Inſcriptions, ſometimes with 
leave to raiſe Pillars, or Statues inſcribed with their 
Actions, ſometimes by having their Arms placed in 
the Citadel, at which time they had a right to the 
Appellation of Citizens of true old Blood. Sometimes 
they had a compleat Suit of Armour preſented them, 
and ſometimes they were honour'd with having Songs 
of Triumph in their Praiſe, 


| tenet 
SE. II. 

Of publick FxSTIVALSH; viz. of the 

- . Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 

Iſthmian Game. 


7PO N what, and how Accounts wert 
EU Feſtivals inſtituted in Ges; . 
A. Upon four Accounts. Fir, In Gratitude to 
the Gods, for ſome ſignal Benefit or Deliverance, 
which required a certain Time to be ſet apart for 
teſtifying their Thanks. Secondly, To procure ſome 
particular Favour from Heaven, or to deprecate its 
Wrath, as in Times ofpublick Calamity, &c. Thirdh, 
In memory of deceaſed Friends or Patriots, which 
was at the ſame time an Encouragement and In- 
.centive to the Living. And Fourthly, They were 
"inſtituted as times of Reſt, and Eaſe to the labouring 
People. a 8 a | , 
Q. In what manner were theſe Feſtivals perform d“ 
7 In primitive Times a ende c ale be- 
ſides a Sacrifice to the Gods, and then making them- 
ſelves merry when that Sacrifice was over. But 
| afterwards, a great many Games, Proceſſions, and 
other Ceremonies were introduced in imitation 2 
| 2 


— 
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the fabulous Actions of the Gods; till the whole be- 
came an immenſe Charge to the Publick. During 
the Celebration of the Feſtivals, which (at Athens 
eſpecially) became very numerous, there was a Suſ- 


penſion of all Labour, Litigation, Mourning, and Sor- 


rowing; not even a Cry, or Groan was ſuffered to be 
heard, and all was Mirth and Jollity. 
Q. Were the Greeks thought to have no political 

Reaſon for the Inflitution of ſo many Feſtivals ? 

A. Yes if a Citizen became formidable by his 
Wealth, the Celebration of a Feſtival at his Expence, 
was a plauſible Expedient for draining his Purſe, 
under the Pretence of doing him Honour. 

Q. What are the Names of the four publick Games 
that were moſt Famous in Greece? 

A. The Olympian, the Pythian, the Nemean, and 
the /thmian Games. | 


Q. What were the Exerciſes chiefly uſed in theſe 
Games? | | 


A. Running, Leaping, Throwing or Darting, 
Boxing, and Wreſtling. 


Q. Of what length was the Courſe they were obliged 
to run, and hoo was it called? | 

A.lt was called Stadium, and 105 Paces in Length; 
tho' ſometimes that Space was enlarged,and ſometimes 
they ran back to the Place from which they ſet out; 
the Performers generally ran naked, but ſometimes 


in Armour. 


Q. How was the Exerciſe of Leaping performed? 
A. Sometimes with Weights on their Heads and 
Shoulders, and ſometimes in their Hands; when the 
held them in their Hands, they were generally of an 
oval Form, with Thongs or Holes by which the 
Performers held them. | X 


Q. Hau was — or Darting performed ? 


| 
| 


n 
A. Sometimes with a Javelin, or Rod, or other 
large ſiz d Inſtrument, which they diſcharged either 
with their naked Hands, or by a Thong faſtened in 
the Middle of the Inſtrument ; ſometimes by miſ- 
five Weapons, either ſhot out of a Bow, or caſt 
with a Sling, 

Q. What was the Diſcus ? | 

A. It was a Quoit of Stone, or Metal, which 
they threw or hurPd by the help of a Thong ; and 
it was ſometimes four Square, but generally broad 
and flat. 

Q. How was the Exerciſe o Boxing performed ? 

A. Sometimes by the Combatants holding Balls of 
Stone, cr Metal in their Hands, to make them hit 
the harder; ſometimes they had Gauntlets on, made of 
Thongs of Leather and lined with Iron or Lead. 

Q. How was the Exerciſe 4 Wreſtling performed ? 

A. By the Combatants endeayouring to throw each 
other down, having firſt ſuppled, their Bodies with 
Oil; and the Victory was adjudg'd to him who gave 
his Antagoniſt three Falls. 

Q. Had they no ather Way of Wreſtling ? 

A. Yes: they ſometimes voluntarily threw them- 
ſelves upon the Ground, where they fought, by bit- 
ing, ſcratching, punching, and in all qther Shapes, 
till one of the Parties own'd himſelf beat, by holding 
up his Finger; for which Reaſon, the Lacedemonians 
would not ſuffer either this Exerciſe, or that of 
Boxing, to be performed in their City ; becauſe they 
thought it diſgraceful for a Lacedemonian to own 
himſelf conquer'd. | 
Q: What was the Exerciſe, which they termed Pan- 


_ cratium ? 


A. It conſiſted of Boxing and Wreſtling both: 
when they only box'd, they were not 3 to 
8 a raw 
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throw ; and when they wreſtled, they were not al- 


lowed to firike, | 

Q: In what manner were their Herſe- Races per- 
ormed ? 

A. Either by ſingle Horſes, or by two Horſes ; on 
ene of which they perform'd the Race, or leap'd upon 
the other at the Goal: Or, by Horſes coupled to- 
gether in Chariots all on a Breaſt; ſometimes two, 
three, or more. Mules were ſometimes uſed for Hor- 
ſes, and the great Art of the Charioteer, conſiſted 
in avoiding the Goal, 2 

Q. On what Occaſian were the Olympian Games 
inſtituted ? 15585 | 

A. Their Inſtitution is uncertain : It is moſt pro- 
bable that they were originally inſtituted by Hercules, 
but — reviv'd and improved by an Ætolian 
Colony, wha together with fome of Hercules's Poſte · 
rity among ſeveral other Piſean Towns took Olympia, 

2 To whom did the Management of theſe Games 
belong ? | 

A. Formerly to the Piſeans, but afterwards to the 
Alians, who ſubdued the Piſeans ; and if through 
any Accident the Ælians could not manage them, 
ſuch Olympiads were held to be unlawful by them, 
and 1 of their f 23 1 

0 intended at theſe Games 
| 7 2 till — 5oth Olympiad ; and 
then two Superintendants were appointed, which 


number was afterwards (in the 103d Olympiad) en- 


creaſed to 12, being the Number of the Tribes of 
Elis; each of which choſe a Preſident or Superinten- 
dant. This Number was afterwards reduced to 8; 
in the 105th Olympiad one was added, and in the 
Iobth another; fo that in the Time of the Emperor 
Adrian, the Number was 10. 7 9 1d dos 
Fe 1a 1 2 Q 
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Q. What was the Duty of theſe Superintendants ? 
A. They were obliged to aſſemble together in the 
Elian Forum. and to reſide at that City ſor ten Months 
before the Games were celebrated, to take care of 
and inſtruct all Candidates in the Laws of the Games, 
They were ſworn to be impartial and unbiaſs'd, and 
they ſat naked with the Victor's Crown before them, 
which they adjudged as they thought proper. 
Q. Wire Women allow'd to be preſent at thiſe 
Games? | | f 85 
A. At firſt they were ſo ſtrict in this reſpect, that 
ny Women who croſs'd the River Apheus while 
theſe Games were celebrating, were condemn'd to 
be tumbled down a Rock. But afterwards, Women 
were even ſuffer'd to perform in the Ohmpian Games, 
and they ſometimes won the Prizes. 
Q. What was requir'd of thoſe who came to perform 
at the Olympian Games? | 
A. They were. indiſpenſibly obliged to be preſent 
at the Gymnaſian of Elis for ten Months before the 
Games began, that they might be inſtructed and pre- 
pared for the Exerciſes. They were likewiſe prohi- 
bited under ſevere Penalties from uſing any manner 
of indirect Practices to obtain the Victory, and their 
Relations were laid under the ſame Obligation by a 
ſolemn Oath. _ | | 
In what Manner was the Order of the wre/lling 
appointed ? WES i 
A Little Pellets, about the Bigneſs of a Bean, 
were placed in a Silver Urn; every Pair of theſe Pel- 
lets were marked with a certain Letter ; and the two 
who drew the two Pellets with the fame Letter, 
fought with one another. If the Number of Com- 
batants were equal, he who drew thelaſt Pellet fought 
with him who remain'd laſt Victor, which was 
w . thought 


11733 
thought to he a very fortunate Lot, becauſe his Anta- 
goniſt was ſuppoſed to be already ſpent. 

Q. How often were theſe Games celebrated ? 

A. Every 5th Year. 

Q. How did they continue? 

A. Five Days; for they begun upon the 11th, 
and ended upon the 15th Day of the Lunar Month, 
when the Moon was full. 

Q. By whom, and upon als Occaſion, were the 
Pythian Games inflituted HT 

A. They are generally thought to have been in- 
ſtituted by Apollo, on his overcoming the Serpent Py- 
than. 

<Q How often were they cabrated ? 


A. Once in nine Years at firſt, but afterwarc's 
8 fifth Vear. 


Q. What were the Rewards ; 
A. A Garland of Laurel, or, according to others, 
ſome ſacred Apples, while others think both. 

Q I bat were the Exerciſes uſed at theſe Games? 

A. Some think the ſame with thoſe at on Olym- 
pic; but ſome imagine them at firſt only to have 
conſiſted of a muſical Contention, ny ould beſt 
5 the Praiſes of Apollo for his Victory over the 

n 

Q. Of what Nature was the Song ? 

A. It ſeems in all Probabilit — have been both 
vocal and inſtrumental, and to Do conſiſted of five 
Parts, all of them relating to Apollo s Victory over the 
Python, 1. The Preparation to the Fight. 2. The 
Eſſay to it. 3. The Action itſelf, and the God's So- 


4 with himſelf to behave valiantly. 4. His Sar- 


caſms over the vanquiſh'd Python, which were in ® 
bie Verſe, And, 5. The Hiſſings of that Serpent 


when keanded his Life. Bet d e thiak he 
H 3 conſiſted 
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confiſted of fix Parts, as follows. 1. The Prepara- 
tion to the Fight, 2. Apollo's Reproaches to Python, 
which was in Jambics, daring him to the Encounter. 
5 The Honour of Bacchus, who had a Share in the 
elphian Oracle before Apollo had it. 4. The Ho- 
nour of Jupiter, who was Apollo's Father. 5. The 
Honour of Mother Earth, ws was Apollo's Predeceſ- 

Sep in the Delphian Oracle. The Tiling of the 
nt. "a 

. Was there no dancing upon this Occafs an? 

. There was a folemn Dance conſiſting of five 
ws as follows. 1. Apalls's prudent and cautious 
Preparation to encounter the Serpent. 2. His Chal- 
lenge. 3. The Repreſentation of the Fight, in 
which was introduced a Point of War cf _ 
Numbers. 4. The Libation after the Victor 
5. Apollo's dancing upon obtaining i it. 8 

Q. Were Flutes ever introduced into theſe Games? 
A. Yes; they were introduced by the Amphi ctpones, 
who were Preſidents of theſe 8 but becauſe 
they were more proper for Funeral Songs and La- 
pes Pros than t merry jocund Airs at F eſtirak, 
the were in a ſhort time laid Talide. c 

. When tere the Athletic Exerciſes introduced ? 
=” By the fame. Preſidents, but they permitted 
none to run excepting 

Q. When was Hoſe Racing introduced into theſe 
Games? 

A. About the time of Clifthenes, King of Ao 
who obtained the firſt Victory in them. 

Q. From whence had the Nemean Games their 
Name ha 
A. From Nemea, a Village and Grove between 


* Cities Clionæ and Phiine. 
Q. Hew 


bs 
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Q. Hmw often were they celebrated? 

A. Every third Vear, upon the 12th of the Co- 
rinthion Month called Panamas, anſwering to our 
September. 

Q. What Exerciſes were uſed there? 

A. Chariot Races, and the other Exerciſes uſed in 
the Olympian Games. 

Q. N Do were the Preſidents ? 8 

A. They were choſen out of Argos, Corinth, and 
- I 
Q Upon what Occaſion were the Games inſtituted? 

A. Opinions vary as to that ; ſome think on occa- 
ſion of the Death of Pheltes, Son to a King of Ne- 
mea, others think they were inſtituted by Hercules, 
after his Victory over the Nemean Lion; and others 
think, that tho' they were inſtituted upon the former 
Occaſion, yet that they had been intermitted,and were 
revived by Hercules, who conſecrated them to Ju- 

iter. | 
f Q. How were the Preſidents habited at theſe Games? 
A. In Black, becauſe of the mournful Occaſion of 
their Inſtitution, 
Q What was the Reward of the Victor? 
A. A Crown of freſh Parſley, which was an Herb 
uſed at Funerals, 
Q. Where were the Iſthmian Games celebrated? 

A. Upon the Corinthian Iſthmus, a Neck of Land 
which joins the Peloporneſus to the Continent. 

Q. Hr thoſe Memory were thoſe Games celebratea ? 


A. In Memory of Palemon, or Melicarta, Son to 


Athamas King of Thebes, whoſe Fury obliged the 


Mother of Palemon to throw herſelf into the Sea, 


with her Son in her Arms. His Body being toſs'd 
about by the Waves, was taken up by a Dolphin, and 
thrown upon the Oey Shore, where it was no- 
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"bly inter'd by Syciphus King of Corinth, who inſti- 
tuted thoſe Games to his Memory. Others ſay, that 
the Body being thrown upon the Iſthmus, remain'd 
unbury'd, upon which a Plague breaking out, theſe 
Games were. appointed by the Oracle in order to-ſfiop 
the Plague. Others think that they were celebrated in 
| honour of Neptune, and that they were quite diffe- 
rent from thoſe in honour of Meli. carta. Plutarch 
thinks they were reſtor'd by Theſeus in honour of 
Neptune. | 

Q. Did all the People of Greece repair to theſe 
Games? : 5 b 

A. The Ælians never did, not having been able to 
obtain Satisfz&tion for the Murder of ſome. of their 
Citizens ſlain by Hercules near Cleanæ, as they were 
coming to aſſiſt in the Celebration of theſe Games, 

Q. Hew often were the Iſthmian Games obſerved ? 

A. Every fifth Year, and they were fo ſacred that 
no publick Diſaſter was ſufficient to aboliſh them, 
they being continued even after the Corinthians were 
ſubdued by the Romans. | 5 

Q: What was the Reward of the Victors? 


A. At firſt a Garland of Pine Leaves, but after- 


wa'ds of wither'd Parſley ; though Pine Leaves came 
again in uſe upon that Occaſion, | 

Q. In what Eftimation were the Vifors at all thoſe 
Games held among the antient Greeks? . 

A. In the greateſt: The Victors in the Olympian 
Games eſpecially were almoſt adored, Part of the 
Wall of their own City, when they return'd home, 
was broken down for their Admiſſion. At Sparta 
their Poſt was near the King's Perſon; in other 
Places they were rewarded by Preſents from their na- 
tive Cities; they had the Precedence at all 5 
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Shows and Games, nay, even communicated Honour 
and Luftre to the Cities where they were born. 
Q. Hei was the Prize adjudged ? 
A. By the Judges or Preſidents I have already 
mentioned, who wore Rods or Sceptres in their 
Hands during the time of their Office. 


Q. What was the Token of the Victory in moſt 
Places ? 


A. A Palm Branch, which they received beſides 


their Reward, and carried the ſame in their Hands, 


—— 
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2 ECT. III. 
Of the OS TRACISM. 


N 774 HO introduced the Oſtraciſm t inta 
Y Athens ? | 0 

A. Clifthenes; ſoon after the Subverſion of the 
Regal Power in that City, though ſome carried it as 
bigh as Theſes, 

Q. In what Manner was it performed? 

A. Every one taking an Oftracen, or Tile, or 
Oyſter-ſhell, with the Name of any Citizen they 
pleafed to inſcribe upon it, carried it into a Place in 
the Forum rail'd in for that Purpoſe, where there 
were ten Gates, one for every Tribe, in which Place 


they depoſited their Shells. The Arclons then num» - 


ber'd the Tiles in groſs, and if they did not amount 
to 6000, the whole Proceeding was void. If th 


amounted to 6000, or upwards, they ſorted the Tiles, 


and he whoſe Name was ofteneſt on them, was con- 
demned, 
15 | ' Q. In 
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Q. In what Penaliy was he condemned ? 

A. He was baniſhed for ten Years from the Athe. 
nian State, but Was allowed to poſſeſs his own For- 
tune, 

7 Ie, ** Occaſians were the Oftraciſms held? 

ſeem not to have been intended as a Pu- 
niſhment for any direct Malverſation, but as a Pre. 
caution againft the Power of thoſe who were too emi- 
nent either for Riches or any other Abilities, and 
might thereby have endanger'd the ladependency of 
their State. 

Q. Was the Oftraciſm practiſed in any other Place 

but Athens? 
A. Yes; with vie inconſiderable Reſtrictions 
and Variations it was practiſed in Argos, Megara, 
Miletus, and Syracuſe; in which laſt Place it was 
called a Petali/mus, becauſe the Names were general- 
ly inſcribed upon Leaves. 
10 Who was ins dhe fir ft that ſuffered by the Oſtra- 
eiſm 7 

HA. The Inventer of it,  Cliſthenes. 

Q. By what means did it become in Diſuſe ® 

A. By its falling upon one Zhyperbelus, a low, raſ- 
cally Fellow, who ſuffer'd it by the Contrivance of 
Alcibiades, who all united their different Factions to 
make it fall upon this Hyperbolus. The People to 
whom this Fellow was a uſeful Tool, reſented this 
Proceeding ſo much, that ws Offracyſme Was diſuſed 
N aſter, 


Sgcr. 
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SEKT. IV. 


Of the Management and Education of the 
Children amongſt the antient GEEK Ss. 


| QI HAT was the firſt Thing the Greeks did to 
4 Child, after it was brought into the Mord? 

A. They waſhed it in Water, but the Lacedems- 
nian in Wine, thinking that to be the beſt Trial of 
a Child's Strength, | 

Q. In what other Cuſtams did the Lacedemonians 
differ from the other Nations in Greece, as to their 
Children? 1 

A. They never uſed Swadling- Cloaths, their 
Nurſes being ſo expert, that the Childrens Limbs 
were all ſtraight without them. Plutarch tells us 
likewiſe, that they uſed them to wy fort of Meat, 
and ſometimes to bear the Want of it; not to be 
afraid in the Dark, or to be alone, nor to be fro- 
ward, peeviſh and crying, as they are generally in 
other Countries, thro' the impertinent Care and 
Fondneſs of thoſe who look to them. Upon this 


Account Spartan Nurſes were frequently hired by 


People of other Countries, and it is reported, that ſhe 
who ſuckled Alcibiades was a Spartan. 
Q. What did the Greeks obſerve as to their Swad- 
ling Chaths ? 
A. At Athens they were generally pictured with the 
- Figure of a Gorgon's Head upon Minerva's Shield, 
as an Omen of their future Valour. The Spartan: 
laid their new-born Children upon Shields for the 
ſame Reaſon. In other Nations of Greece they laid 
them upon the Tools or Inſtruments of that Profeſ- 
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ſion, in which they deſigned to educate them; at 
| Athens People of Quality placed their Children on 
Dragons of Gold. N 
Q. What did they obſerve for the ſucceeding Days? 
A, On the'5th Day after the Birth, the Midwife 
after waſhing her Hands, took it and carried it, 1un- 
ning about the Hearth, to initiate him to the Lares, 
and make him one of the Family. The Parents 
bedecked their Houſe with Garlands, and the Kind- 
red that intended to be at the Feaſt, ſent their Pre- 
ſents before them. 
Q. When was. the Child named, and what Rule 
was obſerved in naming it? | 
A. Upon the 7th Day after their Birth, a Father 
might give what Name he pleaſed to, any of his 
Children: But uſually the eldeſt Son (vas called by 
the Name of the Grandfather, or the moſt Illuſtri- 
ous of his Anceſtors; and many times they changed 
their Name, as they changed their Condition, 
Q. What were > firſt Things taught to Children, 
among the Greeks ? | | 
A. They were firſt taught to Swim and Dive, 
and then to Read. 
Q. What general Rule did they obſerve as to Edu- 
cation 
A. If the Father was poor, the Child was brought 
up to a Trade; if rich, to Philoſophy, Muſick, 
Gymnattica Exerciſes, Hunting, and the like, 
QQ. How did they correct a Boy when be was re- 
frattery or commuted a Fault? 
A. The belt Means the Mother could uſe to per- 
ſuade him to leave it, was to ſhew him her Breaſts, 
as the moſt powerful Motive ſhe had ; but the Fa- 
ther and the Maſter, tied him faſt to a Block to 
make him kiſs the Poſt, and ſo whipt him. hx 
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had ſeveral other cruel Methods of Whipping them. 
They ſometimes beat them with Clubs. | 

Q. How far did the Power of a Father extend over 
his Child in Athens? 

A. Before Solm's Days, the Father might have 
ſold his Son, and afterwards he might have turned 
him out of Doors; but he muſt firſt have been le- 
gally convicted of ſome Malverſation, and then the 
Cryer proclaimed that ſuch a Perſon denied ſuch a 
one to be his Son any more ; after which the Son was 41 

thrown out of the Family. But if re- admitted, he N 
could never be expelled again from the ſame Family, - Mt 

Q. At what Time were Sons regiſter d in their | 
Tribe, and what was requir'd on that Occaſion ? 

A. When they came to be three Years old, at the i} 
ſooneſt, and ſeven at the lateft : But before they 
could be regiſter'd, the Fathers were to take their 
Oaths that the Children were theirs ; and yet the 

Heads of the Tribe, if they pleas d, might queſtion. 
the Matter, and put them to a Suit in Law, 

Q. When was this ee "gras ? 

A. On the 3d Day of the Feaſt 4paturia, which 
was ſo called, either becaufe the Sons which before 
might be thought to have no Father, did now make 

it appear who their Father was, or becauſe at that 
| Feaſt the Fathers met all together. 7 
Qi. Haw was the third Day of this Feaſt calld? © 
 Kurtotis, or a Shearing-Feaſt, becauſe at that 
time they uſed to cut their Hair, which was then 
call'd Mallon, in Oppoſition to that which they cut 
at a Funeral, 3 | 

Q. Did they cut all the Hair off of their Head ? © 

A. No; only a Lock, which they nouriſhed on 
purpoſe till that time, and conſecrated to the Honour 
of one of their Gods, as appears by the Practice of 
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Bacchus himſelf; for when Pentheus threatened to 

cut off his dainty Lock, he had nothing elſe to dif. 
ſuade him, but to tell him it was ſacred. 

Q. What did the richer People do on this Occaſion ? 

A. They went as far as Delphos to give their Hair 


to hell). 
| Mat was the next publick Initiation for young 
Gentlemen among the old Greeks? | 


A. When they came to be 18 Years old, they 
were enliſted among the Number of the Ephæbi, and 
to this Purpoſe they had certain Officers appointed to 
ſearch them, and to prove them whether they were 
able to keep Guard, or do Service in the City. If 
they were found to be found Wind and Limb, and 

like to prove Soldiers, they were laid in the Temple 
of Argulus, where they took a ſokmn Oath to be 
true to the Gods and the Country, 

Q. What did they do upon that Occafun? 

A. They likewiſe cut their Hair, and conſecrated 
it to the Rivers which belonged to their native Coun- 
try; but they firſt took a Veſſel of Wine, and hav- 
ing conſecrated it to the Honour of Hercules, they 
began a Health in it to the Company there preſent. 

Q. At what Time were young Men of Age at Athens? 

A. After they had been Ephebz for two Years ; 
that is, about Twenty, and then they were enrolled 
in the Book which = Chief of the Tribe kept for 
that Purpoſe. But beſides this Book, there was a 
Table of Box-waod, wherein every one was ſet down 
of what Tribe he was, together with the Name of 
his Father. | 5 
Q. How many kinds of Sons were there among the 

% Brel; 070 4 115 

A. Four; a legitimate Son, who was born of a 
free married Woman; ſecondly, Baſlard:; who ere 

In 
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born either of foreign Nomen, or Concubines; Zdly, 
an obſcure Son, whoſe Father was unknown; 4thly, 
a Som born in Wedlock, of a Woman with Child when © 
ſhe married, whom the Husband took for a Maid, 

Q. Did the Greeks never adept Sons ? 

A; Yes: If a Man had either no Child at all, or 
none that was free-born, he had power to adopt him, 
or a Nothus, a Baſtard, or any one elle, 

Q. How was this done? 

A. In the Manner of a Will, ſigned and ſealed in 
the Preſence of a Magiſtrate, as their Wills were 
wont to be. | ; 

Q. What was required of theſe who were thus 
adopted? 

A. He was firſt made free of the City, and then 
aſcribed into the Tribe of him who adopted him. 

. When was this Ceremony performed ? 

A. On the Feaſt of Thargellia, the 6th Day of 
the Month of May. | 
bn. Could a Perſon who is adopted return to his old 

ribe ® 9 
A. No; not until he had begotten a Child in 
the Tribe, into which he was adopted. | 

Q. What was required of a Perſon who adopted 
anther ? | 

A. Firſt, he himſelf muſt be' no Fool or Mad- 
man; 2dly, no Priſoner, fo as to make his Will 
againſt his Inclination, for then it could be no Will; 

3dly, no Serangers for then his Eſtate went to the 
common Treaſure ; 4thly, no adopted Man, for 
ſuch a one's Eſtate, if he wanted a Child, was to paſs 
to the next of the Adopted's Kindred ; 5thly, not 
perſuaded thereto by his Wife, for ſuch a one was 
looked upon to be little better than a Madman; 6thly, 
Bot having a Male Child of his own, for then the 
C, Inheritance 
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Inheritance went to him, and if there were no more 
Males than one, they were to be pint Tenants ; but 
in Caſe he had no Male Child at all, and died with- 
out a Will, the Eſtate fell to the next Male of the 
Kindred, | 


Of MARRIAGE. 


» DY whom was Marriage firſt inſtituted in Greece? 
EB A. By Cecrops King — Athenians, who 
reſtrained the promiſcuous Commerce of Men and 
Women; tho' others ſay by Erato, one of the Muſes, 
But however that may be, it is certain, that ſoon 
after its firſt Inſtitution, it was adopted by all the 
Greeks. | ; 

Q. In what Eflimation was Marriage held among 
the old Greeks ? 8 

A. In very great, it being in all their States en- 
couraged by the Laws, and in moſt of them the Ne- 

le of it puniſhed, becauſe they thought the Strength 
5 + | 


CES 


% 


a State conſiſting in the Number of Inhabitants, 


à perſon who did not propagate his own Species, could 


not be an uſeful Member of Society ; I have already 
iven ſome Inſtances of this in the Article on the 

2 of Lycurgus. 

Qt. Was Pohgamy to erated in Greece ? 

A. Not commonly, Marriage being thought to be 
the Conjunction of two free Perſons, of two differ- 
ent Sexes ; as a Proof of this, when Herodotus men- 
tions a Spartan having two Wives, he obſerves, that 
it was contrary to the eſtabliſhed Cuſtom of Sparta. 


Rs Q. Upon 


3 

Q. Pon tohat Occaſion was Polygamy indulged? 

A. At the time when War or Peſtilence, or ſome 
other publick Calamity had ſwept off a great Num- 
ber of their Men. It would likewiſe appear, that 
if a Man had an eminent Shrew for his Wife, he 
might marry another; if it be true that Sacrates had 
two Wives, without ever being reproached ſor it by 
his Enemies. | 

Q. Was there any particular Age for Marriage ap - 
pointed among the old Greeks ? | 

A. They ſeem to have differed pretty much in 
this, according to the Opinions of the Legiſlators of 
their different States; but in general they agreed, 
that betwixt 30 and 37, it was a good Age for Men 
to marry at ; but that the Women ought to marry 
much ſooner, according to their different Conſti- 
tutions. "Nh PEE | | 

Q. What was thought the moſt convenient Time of 
Year for Marriage ? - 

The Month of January, or ſome other Win- 
ter Months, or when there happened a Conjunction 
of the Sun and Moon, for then they celebrated the 
Feſtival called the Marriage of the Gods ; but this was 
very uncertain, YO 

Q. Did the Greeks obſerve the Degrees Conſan- 
guinity in Marriage. | | 

A. Yes; moſt of them looked upon it as ſcanda- 
laus to marry within ſome certain Degrees of Con- 
ſanguinity. The Marriage of Brother and Siſter, 
practiſed among ſome of their barbarons neighbour- 
ing Nations, was deſtable among the Greets, but a 
collateral Relation did not hinder the Lacedemonians 
from Marrying ; for Nephews there married their 
Aunts, and Uncles their Neices : They likewiſe al- 
lowed Marriage between thoſe who had the ſame 
6 | Mother, 
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Mother, but different Fathers; and the Athenians 
were forbidden to marry Siſters by the ſame Mother, 
but not thoſe by the fame Father. | 
Q. What other Political Rules as to Marriage were 
ebſerved by the Greek States? a 
A. Such of them as made any Figure, had ſo 
high an Opinion of the Freedom of their Cities, that 
they required their Citizens to match with none but 
Citizens. The Laws of Atbens ſentenoed the Chil- 
dren of Foreigners by Citizens, to Slavery; and if 
the Foreigner was a Man who married a free Wo- 
man of Athens, he was upon Conviction puniſhed 
with Slavery, and Confiſcation of Fortune, one third | 
of it being given to his Accuſer. The ſame Penalty, 
only that Slavery was then converted into a Sen- 
tence of Ignominy, was inflifted upon Citizens, who 
gave in Marriage foreign Women, under Pretence 
of their being their own Daughters, to their fellow | 
Citizens. If a Freeman of Athens married a Wo- 
man not free of the City, he was fined a thouſand 


& What 7 
"IF t was reguir d ! in caſe of a Vir- 
in's Marriage? x A Py 7 1 c 


A. The Conſent of her Parents, and that of the 
Mother as well as the Father; if they had no Pa- 
rents, the Conſent of their Brethren ; and if they had 
no Brethren, the Conſent of theit Grandfathers ; and 
in Default of Grandfathers, that of Guardians. 
Q. What was the Firm of betrothing among the 
entient Greeks ? | | 

A. They had ſeveral Forms; when a Father be- 
trothed his Daughter, he faid, 7 give you this my 
Daughter to make you Father of lawfully begotten Chil- 
dren, Sometimes the Dowry was mentioned; the 
Bridegroom ſwore to be cotiftant in his Love, _— 
| ; 2 


* 
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the Bride to marry him and make him Maſter of 
all ſhe had: This Ceremony was done by a mutual 
Kiſs, or giving their Right-Hand to one another, 
by which all Agreements were underſtood to be ra- 
tihed. 

Q. In what Manner did they marry in the moſt 
antient Ages of Greece ? | 

A. The Women were then ſo far from bringing 
Portions, that they were purchaſed by their Husbands 
from their Parents and Relations. But afterwards 


the Cuſtom of Women's bringing Fortunes along 


with them, became fo univerſal, that ſome People 
reckon the Difference between Wives and Concu- 
bines, to lie in the former having Portions, and the 
latter none. Wer 
Q. You have already ſhewed in what Manner Vir- 
gins and Heireſſes diſpoſed of themſelves in Marriage 
among the Athenians, what Proviſim was made Fr 
Virgins who having no Relations to provide for them, 
pet were deſcended from Men eminent for Services 10 
their Country? | 
A. In ſuch a Cafe the State generally took Care 
of them: Thus we find, that the City of Athens gave 
go Drachms to each of the famous Alcibiades's two 
hters as a Portion; nay, tho” ſuch Virgins did 
not live within the State of Greece, we have In- 


ſtances of the Publick's ſending for them and provid- 


ing for them in Marriage. 

Q Was there any Regulation as to the Sum of a 
rg, ms with a Woman ? | 

A, That was generally according to the Humours 
and Circumſtances of the Perſons ; only in Crete, the 


Women had one half of what was provided for the i 
| Q. Was 


Brothers, 
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Mas any Regulation made as to Fointure ? 

4. The Man commonly made a Settlement on 
the Wife in Caſe of Deceaſe or Divorce, in Propor- 
tion to the Dowry brought, and this generally con- 
ſiſted of a Houſe or Land. 

: * did they ds in caſe no fuch Security was 
wen | 
a A. If the Husband divorced his Wife, he was 
obliged to return her Dowry with her; but if he di- 


ed, the Heir was either obliged to maintain the Wife 
(if he inherited the Eſtate) or to return her Dowry. 


Q What was the firſt Proviſion a Bridegroom made 
for his Wife before Marriage ? 6 
. He was at great Pains to provide a proper 
Houſe for them both to live in, and to furniſh it 
accordingly as their Circumſtances would permit, 
Q. What Ceremonies were required of the Athenian 
Virgins, before they were permitted to Marry ? 


A. They were preſented to Diana, at Brauron an 


Atbenian Borough. | | 

Q. What was the Original of this Cuſtom ? 

A. Amongſt the Phlanidæ the Inhabitants of an 
Attic Borough, there was a Bear which became fo 
tame, that the Inhabitants uſed to admit it to eat 
and play with them, nor did they receive any Harm 
thereby : But a young Maid happening to be too 
familiar with it, the Bear tore her. in pieces, and 


was afterwards killed by her Brethren ; upon this, 
a dreadful Peſtilence enſued amongſt the Tb 


of Attica, to remedy which, they were adviſed by 
an Oracle to appeaſe the Anger of Diana for the 
Bear, by conſecrating Virgins to her: The Atbeni- 


ans punctually executed this Command, and de- 


creed that no Virgin who had not undergone this 


Ceremony ſhould be married. 


Q. Mere 
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Q. Were the Virgins there obliged to no other Cere- 
monies ? 

A. Yes; before they married they generally car- 
ried Baskets and other little Curioſities to the Temple 
of Diana, as it were to appeaſe her, and put her in 
good Humour for leaving her Train; Diana being 
the Goddeſs of Virginity and having a mortal Aver- 
ſion to Marriage. They likewiſe paid their Devo- 
tion to almoſt all the other Deities, particular- 
ly to Minerva the Virgin, in whoſe Temple in the 
Citadel, every Virgin was obliged to perſorm her 
Devotion before ſhe married. FS Ee 

Q. 4 what Day were thoſe Devotions uſually per- 

ormed © | 

J 4. On the Day immediately preceding the Mar- 
riage, which is generally called Gamalia, or Kareotis, 
from the Cuſtom they had of ſhaving themſelyes 
upon that Occaſion, and dedicating their Hair to 
ſome of the foremention'd Deities, > 2s. 

Q. What Concern did the Parents, or the other Rela- 
tions of the Parties take upon this Occaſion ? 

A. They were bufied in conciliating the Favour of 
the Gods, by Prayers, and Sacrifices ; and conſult- 
ing them about the Marriage. | 

Q. Was there any thing peculiar as to the Victims 
en this Occaſion ? | | 

A. In cutting of it up (to ſhew that in Wedlock, 
all Bitterneſs and Choler muſt be laid afide) they 

took the Gall and flung it with eager Loathing be- 
hind the Altar during the Time of Sacrifice, This 
Sacrifice was uſually perform'd by the Fathers, who 
directed their Prayers in a more ſpecial Manner to 

uplter Onognius, and 2 Hheia; the Entrails were 
ikewiſe carefully inſpected by Soothſayers, and an 
\ 
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unfavourable Appearance from them, was in ſome 
Caſes ſufficient to put a Stop to the Marriage. 

Q. What Omens were reckon'd fortunate, and what 

unfortunate upon this Occaſion ? 
A. A pair of Turtles was reckon'd very fortu- 
nate, but a fingle one very unfortunate, as foreboding 
Separation and Diſagreement ; a Crow or Rook was 
generally thought to be unlucky ; and to prevent ſuch 
an Omen as this, they ſet the Boys to cry in manner 
of a Scare-crow, as if they had been ſet to keep off 
the Rooks from the Corn. 

Q. Did they uſe no other ſuperſtitious Precautions? 

A. Yes : they wrote over their Houſe Doors, 
LET No EVIL ENTER HERE, and this was 
thought to be a Talliſman, or Amulet againſt ill Luck; 
ſometimes it was Join'd to the Name of the Bride- 

m. 

Q. What Ceremonies were obſerved in bringing the 
_ ife to the Bridegroom's Hauſe ? 

A. The Cuſtom was for the Bride to be carried 
from her Chamber, to her Husband's Houſe in a 
Coach, or ſome ſuch kind of a Vehicle; and the 
Coachman with the Attendants carried a Torch in 
their Hands : the Axle-tree of the Coach was burnt 


as ſoon as they came to the Bridegroom's Door, to 


ſhew that ſhe muſt never return from thence again. 

% Was the Husband preſent in this Praeceſſion ? 

A. Yes: If he never was married before, for then 
the Husband ſat on one Side of the Bride, and ore 
of his moſt intimate Friends on the other, 

Q. How did they proceed in caſe the Hulud had 
been married before ? 

A. The care of bringing her Home was committed 
to the Brideman, who was ſent to fetch her; and 
either ſate by her Side in the ſame Coach, or elle 

went 
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went along by her Coach's Side in another; unleſs 
ſhe went on Foot, and then he footed it too. Be- 
fides the Brideman, and ſome of her own Friends; 
there went along with her a Bridewoman, to take 
off her Veil, and dreſs and undreſs, and do other 
ſuch Offices as ſhould be required, 

Q. What were their Habits and Ornaments ' on 
that Occaſian? | 

A. T he Bridegraom's. Habits were all dyed, and 
the Bride's generally of Purple ; in ſhort, both they 
and their Attendants were as richly adorned, as their 

_ Circumſtances would admit of; and they were 
likewiſe drels'd with Garlands of various Sorts of 
Flowers. | . 

Q. Had the Hauſe where theſe Nuptials were conſe- 

. rrated no particular Ornaments upon this Occaſion? 

A. Yes; when the Bride came to it, ſhe found the 
Doors all hung with Garlands. Thoſe Garlands were 
made either of Vervain conſecrated to Venus, or of 
Aſparagus ; as was the Cuſtom in Beta, or elſe of 
the Leaves of other Herbs, as they made them at 

Q. Mere no Ca les diftributed on this Occaſion ? 

A. Yes: Cakes of Seſame. | : 

Q Why was -wild Aſparagus and Seſſame made 
uſe of in their Marriage Ceremonies ? 

A. Becauſe the former bearing excellent Fruit up- 
on a Prickly Stalk, was thought to reſemble the Bride; 
who after giving her Husband ſome Trouble in 
winning her, repaid him in the Charms of her Per- 
ſon and Converſation. Seſame having the Appel- 
lation of Polyganum, or the Fruitful, was thought 
to be a good Omen to the new-married People. 

Q. hat happen d to the Bride, when the Bridegroam 
came Fleme ? | | 


| EN 
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A. As they enter'd the Houſe, the Boys and 


Maids fell a throwing of Figs and Junkets upon their 
Heads, as an Omen of Plenty ; and then a Banquet 
as ſumptuous as their Condition would admit of, 
was prepared for them both. 

Q: What paſ during this Banquet ? 

A. Bread was carried about in a Basket by a Boy 
with a Garland of Thorns, and Boughs of Acorns, 


. ſinging as he went. J (or they) have avoided the bad, 
and met with the goed. Their Muſick was ſinging 
by turns, and calling upon Hymeneus, in a thankful 


Commemoration of one of that Name, who had 
ſometime ſaved the Maids of Athens from a general 
Raviſhment. 

Q. Were there no particular Symbols to expreſs the 


| Duty of the Bride? 


A. A Peſtle was hung at the Door of the Houſe, 
or Chamber, in which the Nuptials were celebrated; 
a Maid carried a Sieve, and the Bride herſelf * 


a Veſſel with parched Barley, to ſignify her Obliga- 
\ tion to attend her menial Concerns; and that ſhe 
muſt put her Hand to any kind of Labour: and 


when the Man and the Woman were both in, they 
were to take a Quince-apple- and eat it between 
them, to ſignify the Pleaſantneſs and e that 


ſhould be in their Table at firſt, 


3 Mas there no Dancing on this Occaſggn ? 

A. Yes; a great deal, both to Vocal and Inſtru- 
122001 Muſick, 

Q: That paſt after the Dancing was ever f 

A. The Bride was conducted to the Marriage Bed, 


the Covering of which was uſually of Purple, and 
ftrew'd over with Flowers. In the Chamber where 


they uſed to lie, there were two Beds, one for the 

new married Couple, and a fide Bed for a Change. 

But before they vent to Bed, the Woman bath 
bath' 
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bath'd her Feet with Water; which the Athenians 
fetched from the Fountain Callirrhze, and the Perſon 


who brought this Water was always a Relation to 


one of the new Married Couple, hen the Wife 
= ready to undreſs, her Mother took her Hair- 
and winding it 20 one of the Torches, burne 


it i utah made up her Hair with a new one : after 


that, irdle By unlooſed by the Bridegroom, 
which Girdle ſeems to have been worn by Women 
at all Times, The Boys and Maids ſtood at the 


Chamber Door, and ſung with as great a Noiſe as 


poſſibly lies! could ; ſo that if the Wife ſhould cry 
out, the might not be heard: belides, one of the 
Bridegroom's-Friends uſually ſtood Centinel at the 


Does! to "FR the Women off from ee It 
br, | 


What peed the next Day ? 'F 
2 The ny return'd and faluted the mar- 
ried Couple ae A ti deſign'd to awaken them 
0 ek. a the former Night's Song was to lull them 
to 

Hnw lng were theſe Solenimities 7 N ? 

'F Till 17 ct or, as ſome ſay, the ſe- 
venth ; at leaſt, till the Bride return'd to her Father's 
Houſe, and lodged apart from the Bridegroom, tho” 
it N that both of them lay in the ſame Houſe, 
iy 1 different Beds, which was a, Cuſtom they 

rv 

Q. WWhen did the new married Couple recive thi 
i Bd print tu Ness 

ride ri m with 4 
Garment on the Day called ſes which was pro- 
bably the third Day 85 their Marriage, and ſhe re- 
ceived Gifts from her Husband's Relations and Friends 


at the ſame time, conſiſting of Veſlels, Bed 
x the a: 


e 
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Couches, Plates, Oititwent- Boxes, Combs, Sandals, 
and all forts of Houfhold-Stuff, which were carried 
in Pomp by Women to the Houſe, with a Perſon 
walking before them with a Basket as at a Proceſſion, 


and a Boy dref#d in White, with a Torch in his 


Hand, leading up the whole Cavaleade, © 
Q. Weretheſe Ceremoni in common 15 df thy States 
A attic ry FARE 
A. They ſeem to have been otiginally Arbenian, 
but adopted by the other States of Greece, excepting 
at Sparta, where a. particular Cuſtom of Marriages 
revaild, which I have deſcribed in ſpeaking of the 
Q. Did Divorces prevail in antient Greece? 
A. Yes; the Cretans allow'd them to any body 


- 


who was afraid of having too many Children, and at 


Athens they were granted upon ſlight Grounds, but 
never without preferring a Bill ſetting forth the Cauſes 
for which it was ſued ; but through all Greece it was 
Took'd upon as a very infamous thing for a Woman 
to ſue, for a Divorce, Sometimes the Marriage-tye 
was diſſolved by Conſent of both Parties. 4 
Q. Was it cuſtomary in Greece to lend Wives ? 
AH. Yes; it would ſo, ſince we are told 
that Socrates lent his Wife to Alcibiades: And this 
Cuſtom ſeems to have been inculcated particularly by 
| the Spartan Lawgiver, to prevent the fatal Effects of 


Jexvouly, too common in other Countries. 


Hie. Adultery puniſhed by the Greeks? 
A. Yes; thoſe. Adulteries which were not found- 


ed upon the Conſent of all. Parties were puniſh'd in 


their ſeveral States by ſeveral Penalties, In antient 
times it ſeems to have been puniſh'd by ſtoning to 
evi. eee Tenuity, Wis paying s Sum of 


Money ; 


- * 


- 
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the Crime, | 


FF 
Money; ſometimes the Loß of Eyes; ſometimes Tg- 
er and an Incapacity from publick Offices; and 
at Athens the Puniſhment ſeems to have. been arbi- 
trary, according to the Diſcretion of the Judge, the 
Circumſtances of the Parties, or the Aggravations of 
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O Funeral Ceremonies © 
Hut ltd upon 15 be the firſt Inventers 


& Funeral Rites among the Grecks ? 
A. Pluto, for which Reaſon he was thought to 


+ 


kom mad 


+ preſide over the Empire of the Shades, 5 
Q. What was the Opinion of the Antients with re- 
gard to thoſe who died without Burial?  - 


4. They thought that they wander'd about after 


| Death for 100 Years, without being able to gain, 


Admittance into the El/ian Shades; for which Reaſon. 


the Rites of Burial were ſo ſacred among the Athenans,. + 


that if any one happen'd by chance upon the Carcaſe 


of another, whoſoever it were, he ſhould be bound to. 
caſt Earth upon it three times together, and give it a 


Mouth-full of Turf. And thro” all Greece, whoſo- 
ever ſaw a dead Body, and did not put the Duſt upon 


it, was not only a Breaker of the Law, but account-- 
ed an accurſed devoted Perſon ;; nor could they be- 


- 


ſtow any greater Imprecation on an Enemy, than, 
that be might nat be covered with the Barth.” © 


Q: Were am S:rts of Men among the antient Greeks. | 


deprived of the Rites of Burial? 
K 2 | A. Yes; 


. 
. 
© % 

. 
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A. Yes; err N err, who had in 


their Enmity been guilty of ſome atrocious aggra- 
_ vating Crimes, Al Traitors againſt their Country; 
Tyrants who d Mankind; Suicides; facrile- 


gious Villains; Perſons kill'd by Thunder and Light- 
ning, who were thereby thought to be hateful to 1k 
Gods, Thoſe Perſons who, by ſquandering their 
Fortunes, had deprived themſelves of the Right of 
_ buried inthe Tombs of their Anceſtors. They 

e Bodies, by their dying in Debt, became the 
Property of their Creditors, in whoſe Option it was 
to give them the Rites of Burial. They who were 
S of Offences that merited Death upon the 


p 42 did the Greeks do ; upon | the \ Deceoſe of 22 
er ſou 
I. He no ſooner expired than his neareſt Relations 
cover'd his Face; they then compoſed his Limbs be- 
fore they were cold, by ſtretching them to their due 
. The Body was then waſh'd, and next 
anointed.” After that it was cover'd with a common 
Garment, . but before its Burial it was drefs'd in a 
rick Habit, the Colour, of which was generally white.” 
Then they bedecked it with a Chaplet of Flowers 
and green Boughs, after which they laid it out ſome- 
times on the Ground, and ſometimes on a Bior 
| adorn'd with Flowers. 62 
. Where aud how was the dead Rod laid but ? 

1 Generally near the Entrance of the Houſe, with 

its Ht toward the Door. ; 
. What was the Reaſon of theſe Ceremmies ? 

That every body might have an 7 

of ſearching whether the Deceas d had any Woun 
oY or any Marks of a violent Death, 2 
PN is 
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his Heels were laid towards the Door, to ſignify, that 
they were never to return after their being carried out, 
QQ What was the next Ceremony they obſerved ?. © 

A. After watching the Body carefully while it lay 
in this Manner, that no Violence might come neat 
the Corpſe, a Piece of Money was put into his Mouth, 
which was thought to be the Fare of Charon the 


Boatman of Hell, _ with a Cake of Pudding 
made-of Flour and Ho 


ney, for appeaſing the Fury 
of Cerberus the Porter of the infernal Manſion, 
QQ. In what Manner did they ſignify the Mourning 
of the Deceaſed's Family ? 1 

A. Their Hair, which was always cut off before 
their Death, was hung upon the Door, and a Veſſel 
of Water was placed before it for purifying thoſe 
who had touch'd the Deceagd, from the Pollution 
which all antient Nations thought was contracted by 
that Contact. | L F 
Q. H lg was the Body generally preſerved from 
Burying ? | F | 

A. The Time for that is uncertain. An- 
tiently the Burial ſeem'd'to; have bean perform'd the 
third or fourth Day after their Death, Poor Perſons 
were often buried the very next Day. Some are of 
Opinion, 'that the Time of burning the Bodies of 
great Perſons was the eighth Day after their Death, 
and the Time of burying them the ninth. 

Q: Were theſe Ceremanies perform d in the Day-time 
or the Night? 57 3943 Zoe abut” an OM 

A, In the Day-time, for it was thought to be a 
very unfortunate Circumftance to the Deceas'd, if 
their Funerals were celebrated in the Night-tine, 
when Furies and evil Spirits ventured abroad : Bur. 
the Funerals of young Men, who died in the Flower 
of their Age, were celebrated in the Morning Twi- 


11981 
light; however, at all Funerals they uſed Torch- 
| light, But the Laws of Athens differ'd in one reſpect 
from thoſe of the other States of Greece, for they 
oy in'd them to celebrate * Funerals before Sun- 


Q. How was the Corpſe ca ES out ? 
A. By Bearers upon their e . generally in 
A Bier; though the antient Greeks ſeem to have car- 
d them out without any other Support than the 
105 and Arms of the Bearers. 
. Who were en at the Celebration of the Fu 
a] Ceremonies 
he Relations of the Deceas'd ; and fome- 
| ethers were invited, that they might encreaſe 
he Pomp: But this in certain States was forbid by 
Law, for n either Diſorder or Expence. 
| . # What Habjts did the Afefants upon this Occa- 
* wear © 
en Mur ning, if they could afford it; 
wil common - Funerals were celebrated in ordinary 
Cloaths. Thoſe of great Men were generally per- 
form'd with \Expreſhons of Joy for their being ad- 
 mittedjinta the umber of the Gods: And we read, 
that Tinioleo S Herſe was follow'd by many Thou- 
ſands of bo Sexes in white Garments, with Gar- 
lands as at a Feſtival, 
dal did they immediately upon the Bady' bing 
carried aut ꝙ the "| oc 
A. They took their laſt Farewel of it with A cer- 
tain Form of Words. 
Q. Was Nas 3 Proceſſion perf. on Horſe- 
"lie? or on 
A. ,. on Horſeback, or in Coaches; 
but where the Rad: Was * by blick 
| erit, 


. * 
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Merit, they thought it a Piece of Reſpect due to him 


| to attend his Funeral on Foot. 


Q, What eee Proceſſion 
march'd 

A. The ordinary Way was for the Corpſe to go 
firſt, and the Aſſiſtants to 4 - tba ; the Relations go- 


ing next the Corpſe : And if any others were there, 


they follow'd it at ſome Diſtance. Sometimes 3 
Men preceded, and the Women follow'd a 

the former having their Heads uncover'd, I hav — 
taken notice of the Manner of Military Burials. 

Q. Whether- did "the antient Greeks inter or burn 
their Dead? 

A. Both; but in latter times the molt common way 
2 to durn the Bodies upon Piles; but in the more 
car they ſeem to have only uſed Interment. 

1. Fo Form * Aura were Wr Piles 

4. They vary'd according to different A 


| tions, People, and Circumſtances of the 


being neither built in one certain Form, _ 
ing of the ſame Sons of Materials. 

Q. Was the Body, burnt: alone upon this Pile? 

A. After it was placed upon the Pile, they gene- 


rally threw upon it a Number of Animals, which they 


burnt along with the Body. Men of Quality had 
often the Bodies of Slaves and Captives burnt along 
with their Corpſes. They likewiſe pour'd a great 
Number of Ointments and other Combuſtibles upon 


the Flames, that the Body might be more quick- 


conſumed, Which was. eſteem d 2 ſingular Bleſ- 


Q. "He far wich the Funeral. Pile li 5% 5 
A. By the neareſt Relations or Friends of the De- 
ecay'd, as upon. that Occaſion made moſt ardent 
K 4 Prayers 
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Heb to the Winds, to affiſt in conſuming the 


'Q. Were no particular nate obſerved at the 
Funerals of Soldiers after the Pile was lighted ? | 

A. T have already taken notice of fome Peculia- 
rities attending the Funerals of Soldiers: It is ſuffi- 
cient to add here, that their Troops, and the reft 

of the Company, marched round the Pile three 

times toward the Leſt, as a Mark of Mourning. 

Q. What did the Mane, do while bye Pile was 
— ? 

A. They pour'd Libations of Wine upon it, and 
calPd upon the Deceas'd by his Name. | 

Q. How did they 175 the Embers upon the 
Pile s being reduced to Aſhes ? . 

4. By pouring Wine upon them, and then they 
col e mat yrug tl 5 
Q. Hu did they diſtinguiſb t s of the Deceas' d 

Vm thoſe of the Creatures and Slaves who were burnt 
along with it? | 

A. The Body of the princi principal Perſon was placed 
in the middle of the Pile, and thoſe of the others all 
round the Sides: 80 that the Bones and Aſhes of the 
former falling down'in tha Cunere, 545 ſy diſtin- 
guiſh'd from thoſe of the latter. 

Q. How did they d;fpofe of theſe Mes and Bane 
after they were gat! 

A. They were put Gs Urns, which were either 
of Wood, Stone, Earth, Silver or Gold, accordi 
to the Quality of the Deceas'd.' If the Deceas'd 
was eminent for publick Virtue, the Urn was adorn'd 
with Garlands and, Flowers, In all Caſes it was co- 
ver'd with a Garment of ſome Cloth, to keep i it Care- 
fully from the Light till it was repoſited i in the Earth, 


Q. That 
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What particular Cuſtoms did they erve when | 
Fay heir Dea ? 4 

A. The Bodies were laid in their Coffins, with 

their Faces upwards; and in that Poſture they were 

laid in ror fv any, Plutarch tells us, that the M- 

garen/ians placed their Dead towards the Eaſt; but it 

appears that the Atbeniam, and the other Nations of 

Greece, placed theirs towards the Weſt, that they 
might face the riſing Sun. 


> * mam Bodies did one ene e generally 
contain 
Megarenſians, — or four; 


A. Among the 
amongſt the Athenians and the other Nations, only 
one, unleſs in Caſes where great Affection or Friend- 
| ſhip requir'd that two ſhould be put in the ſame Grave 
or Urn together. 

w Where had the antient Greeks their Sepnlchres ? 

Amongſt the primitive Greeks every Man ge- 
nerally had a Burying-place in his own Houſe : Even 
in latter Ages they ſeem to have often buried the 
Dead within the Walls of their Cities; and the moſt 
publick Places in the City were allotted to thoſe who 
had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves for publick Services ; but 
in latter Ages, the Greeks have buried their Dead 
without their Cities ; only the Spartans by their Laws 
might bury in any Part within their Walls. FRY 

Q. Had every Family a particular Burial-Place 2 
n Va wat they thought it the greateſt Misfor- 
tune to be deprived of one. 

Q. Of what did their Burial-Place conſiſt 
A. Antiently of a plain Cavern, or a Grave dug 
into a Rock, or the Ground; but afterwards they 
launch'd out into fo great: Extravagance i in this Re- 
ſpect, by adorning the Graves with Monuments, 
__ Inſcriptions, Architecture, Sc. that the Le- 

Ks. _ giſlature 
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dawn was oblig ed to interpoſe and refrain the Ex 
PENCE 


TAs oat were u Sepulchres ameng the — 


A. They were erefied in Memory of thoſe who 
died. in fareign, Countries, . or were caſt away by Sea, 
or, ſome way or other deprived of the Rites of Burial, 


A; Hao were honorary Sepulchres iftinguiſt'd from 


I Common!) b. the Wreck a Ship, to ſignif 
that Perſon” 's Deceaſe i in a foreign os, Me 
8 Mere Sqpalcbres. voy” nee among the 
ceks 

4. — . that it was thought Sacrilege to 
h violate them, and that ſuch Violation would be at- 

tended with certain Ruin to the Tranſgreffors, 

Q. What was the Method of Ain am the 
an bare, ir the Dead ? = 
r ing was expreſs d in 
rent Manners ;- ſometimes by * Nt Ban- 

ts, and all Houſes of Entertainment, and publick 
Places laces ; by diveſting themſelves of all Richnef or 
Gaudinels of: Apparel, and wearing only Black; by 
muffling up their Heads if _ they were forced to 
come abroad; and by leanin m pen mo _ pe 
As to their other Marks of — in 
common to all other Nations, and pretty ery the 
ſame as they are no; only in Greece they had a par- 
ticular kind of Muſicl adapted to Funenl Cete- 
monies, - 

Q. What other Marks of Rape did the antient 
Greeks inflitute to the Honour of their Dad? 

A. Sometimes they pronounced Funeral Orations 

i Honour of the Bes. CY er 


pe- 


or bar 


: died. 
: 2 14 t , ' 
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| Games'to their Memory. All the Greets, 
except theLacedemoniians (who'contemn'd ſuch Super- 
ſtitions) perform'd Luſtrations, becauſe they thought 
a dead Body convey d Pollution. They likewiſe had 
Entertainments at the Houſes of the Deceaſed's near- 
eſt Relations, to divert their Sorrow. They bedeck'd 
their Tombs with Herbs and Flowers, and partic particularly 
Myrtle: Sometimes they ran naked round their 
Torbs, and they often perform'd Sacrifices of black 
en Heifers, or black Sheep, to the Memory 
of the Deceas d. But theſe Sacrifices were only per- 
ſorm'd to the Infernal Gods, 
Q. #hy * conn Veſets ane 
Preſented upon old Sepulubres s 
+2; 'Bebaule when married Perſom died, certain | 


Women entried Water,” and poured it out at their 


Graves. When a young Man died, a Boy perform- 
ed this Ceremony: When a young Woman died, a 
Maid performed it. But theſe Honours were always 
performed the gth and 3oth Days after their Burial, 


' ahi repeated bile ay If ele nende Arrival who 


Andi it is to 


had been abſent during the 


Solemnity. 
be underſtood, that the Magnificence and Exactne ſs 
of all the foreſaid Honours were in proportion to the 


Circumſtances and ener nnn 
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Grecians ? 


A. This did not 7 differ from what it was 


about 
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about a hundred Years ago among ourſelves ;_ only 
they ſeem to have been kept at harder Diſcipline, 
obliged to more ſervile Offices, ſuch as that of ry 
ing Water, and more ſeldom ſuffer'd to ſtir abroad. 


2 5 Had they any porticuler. Aborimenys in the 


ouſes ? | 
A. Yes; chat Part of the Houſe which was moſt 
_ diſtant from all Intercourſe from without, ſuch as the 
back Part or upper Part of the Houſe; the fore Part 
and the lower Stories being allotted to the Man. 

Q. Were all kinds of Women alike confined ? 
A. No; Virgins and Widows were more cloſely 

confined than any other, and the Apartments of the 
latter were commonly ſecured by Bolts and Bars, New 
married Women were likewiſe —— Confine- 
ment than they were aſter they had had a Child. And 
this 2 was ſometimes ſo cloſe, as to Maids 


eſpecially, that they were not ſuffered to paſs 
from one Part of the Houſe: to another without 


2 Guardian. Upon the whole, if Women in Greece. 


were indulged in greatet Liberties than they were in 
ſome of the neighbouring barbarous Nations, that 
ſeems to have been owing to the good Nature or Po- 
liteneſs of the Husbands, Parents, or Guardians. 
. In what Manner did Nomen appear abroad ? 
4, Always with a Veil, which indeed was very 
;n, and they were generally attended by Duenna s 
or waiting Women, who had bad the Charge of their 
Education i in their Youth, and that of their Honour 
in their more advanced Lear. 
Q. Was this Charge always committed to Women ? 
A. No; old Men were thought to be-no improper 
Guardians for «ORR 
nor 
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not uncommon to commit the Cuſtody of their Vir- 
tue to Eunuchs. FL 1 Fe 

What was the commun mployment omen 
2 the old Greeks ? 7 
A. That was much the ſame as now, Spiain 
Weaving, and Needle-work. 3M 
Q. What was their Poflure in miau? 4.759 
A. Antiently they ſtood, but afterwar 10 ſeem 
to have contrived to weave ſitting. 
I bat Conveniencies had they ls Doors ? 
A, The Wives had their Dreſſing· Room, which 
ſeems to have been their Dining · Room likewiſe, to- 
gether with their Room ſor working in; and the 
young Maids had a Room allotted for their Diver- 
ſion. 
Q. Were theſe Cuſtoms common to all the Greeks? 
A. No; the very Reverſe of theſe obtain'd among 
the en as we have ſeen i in many Inſtances 


—_— | 
tions 4 0 when they 
were — hb I hat Regal "a . 

A. They were uſually v very liberal in conciliating 
the Favour: of the Gods elpecially thoſe who prefid- 
ed over Generation) by Preſeats and Offerings. 

Q. What Deity 402 thy particularly addreſs theme 
ſelues to upon this Occaſion ? 

A. To the Goddeſs Eleutha, who appears to be 
the ſame with Licina or Diana of the Romans, 
Q. What was the Province of this Goddeſs? 
A. To give an eaſy Birth, this being thought a pe- 
" culiar Vindication of the Lady's Honour, and a To- 


of the divine Favour. 
c Sages eng elſe at a Taken of di | 


vine Nun d 


A. Ves; the bearing Twins, 


Q. 
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was 1h} the of "Wane who reit the 4. 


Aus 
gnodice, in Ma 
Cloaths, ſtudied under a — — f o — 
diſcovering herſelf to her own Sex, they — — 
a Combination to employ none but her. But being 
diſcover'd, ſhe was 'impeach'd before the Aru gut, 


and her Life was faved only by the unanimous Inter- 
WED i e eee eee | 
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Os Th RE EKS. 


Ls were Ro Ajemlics of the Athe- 
nians held ? 

A. In their old 9 which lay i in their Cura. 
nucus, which was a kind of a large Square, adorned 
with magnificent Building. | 

Q. Did this Forum ſerve no other Purpoſes? = 

A. Yes; for the chief Deſign of it was to buy and 
ſell in it all ſorts of Wares and Commodities; each 
particular Calling and Trade having a ſeparate Part 
of it allotted for — at ſuch and ſuch Times. 

Q. Had the Trades People no other convenient "mW 
for tranſa ching their Buſineſs in? 

A. Yes; they had publick Halls for each Trade, 
where they met and conſulted of their own Aﬀairs. 

Q. In what Eflimation were Trades and Manu- 
factures at Athens? 

A. In ſo great, chat any Man might have an Ac- 
tion againſt another, who ohjected his Trade to him 
by Way of Reproach ; and their great Men, ſome-. 
times even their Princes, were Merchants ; even their 
Philoſophers thought it not at all ĩnconſiſt- 


ent 


1 
ent with their Profeſſions to follow Trade,” as ap- 
pears from the Tnſtanees both of Solon and of Plate. 
Q. What were the Deſigns of the Gymnaſia 
Ln Greeks ? grand Build 
A4. They were v ngs capacious e- 
nough for Folding fome thouſands of Perſons ; and they 
were the Plates where Philoſophers, Rhetoricians, 
Painters, and Profeſſors of all * dilplay'd their 
Works and Qualifications ; and the Athletic Exerciſes 
wy. likewiſe performed here, 
CY what Form were Theatres and Amphitheatre 
Greeks? | 
MP "Theatres were ſomewhat more 4 half of 2 
Circle, and Amphitheatres were nearly oval. 
Sr was the general Diviſion of the Athe- | 


nian Pe 1 | 
hey were divided into Freemen, Sojourners, 
_ {Sr 2 The firſt were entitled to all the Pri- 
of their Country; the ſecond, were tole- 
in the Exerciſes of their ſeveral Occupations 
while they reſided there: And the third were of two 
Sorts, either thoſe, who were free-born. Citizens, but 
not having a Qualification of Property. to give them 
a Right to a publick Suffrage, they were obliged to 
ſerve for Wages ; the other kind were abſolute Slaves 
with all their Poſterity. Rs 
"Q. What was requir'd if an ; Athenian 10 be intis | 
Me to the Freedom of the City ? | | 
A. At firſt, that one of his Parents ſhould be 
MAthertans ; afterwards that both; but if he was 
admitted, it was required that he ſhould have the | 
Conſent of at leaſt 6000 Citizens by Ballot tor his 
Admiſſion. 


LS Of bow many Days did the antiem Greek Har 
* 
A. O. 


& 
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4. Of 360 Days, each Month conſiſting of 30. ” 
_Q, Fe wa te fo Tragick Authar ama the 


Greeks? 
A Theſis, who carried his Machinery about up- 
on a Cart, 
Q. herein did it differ Fom the modern Tragedy ? 
7 In many Reſpe: rn TS 
Tus | 
9 8 
4 It is generally thought to have been an Inter- 


_ by Way of Soliloquy of Perſons, ſuppoſed to 
be Spectators of the Play, upon the Theatre itſelf, 
| — ſome other Way intereſted in the _ of the 


* * mam forts of Magiftrates were PR at 


* 1 bei general Diviſion ma be 8 to 
three forts ; firſt, thoſe who were e by the Peo- 
le in a lawful Aſſembly, by the holding up of 
Hands ; 2dly, Thoſe who were elected into their 
Offices by Lots: And laſtly, extraordinary Officers, 
fuch as Surveyors of publick Buildi ag > =o 
who were either nominated by all People or by 
particular Tribes. 

Q.: What were the met Miner kb Puniſbments at 
Athens, infii/ed on Criminals ? 

A. Theſe, did not greatly differ from thoſe that 
are in ufe now in ſeveral Countries, and may be 
reduced to pecuniary Muldts, publick Digrace, the 

al Loſs of Liberty, by being reduced to 

the Condition of a Shve, Branding, Pillory, Im- 

nment, Wooden Ruffs, and Stocks, perpetual 
iſhment and Death, 

Q In how many Manners did they put to Death ? 

A. By — Strangling, N oo 
. j 
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- ing from a Precipice, beating to Death wich Cud- 
1 Crucifying, throwing them into a deep Pit, 
with Iron Spikes at the Bottom, Stoning to Death, 
which was inflited on Adulterers, with ſeveral other 
Puniſhments, allotted to particular Crimes. 

Q. Of what Nature were their Rewards? 
A. Theſe likewiſe varied according to the De- 
grees of Merit, conſiſting in the Privilege of hav- 
ing the firſt Place at all publick Shews and Enter- 
tainments, the Honour of having their Pictures or 
Statues erected in a publick Place; Crowns, which 
were conferred either by the People or the Senate; 
Immunities from publick Taxes and Duties, and a 
Maintenance at the publickExpence in the Prytaneum. 

Q. Where did the Greeks generally meet to converſe 
promiſcuouſly together? 5 | 
A. The better Sort met in the Baths, or under Pi- 
_ but the meaner Sort in Tradeſmen's Shops, as 
With us. 

Q. Hud many kinds of private Feaſtings had they? 

4 Three : Firſ, Lok every one clubb'd his 
Share, or appointed a Steward, who was to provide 
for the Whole, upon their Re- paying him, for which 
they pledged a Ring, or ſome other Pawn. 2dly, 
Marriage Feaſts, and laſtly Entertainments, at which 
one Perſon only was at the Expence. | 

Q. In what Manner did they ſalute their Guefts ? * 

A Antiently they uſed to lay their Mouth on 
the Eyes, and ſometimes upon the Head, or Shoulder, 
ab lvl but Embracing was the moſt uſual Sa- 

Q. What did they after Salutation?-  ' — 

A. The Maſter of the Houſe, or Steward, 
his- Bill of Fare brought him by the Cook, con- 
taining the ſeveral Sorts of Diſhes they were IE 
* ; 
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"They likewiſe uſed to crown their Heads 
with Garlands, made for the moſt Part of Myrtle, 
and all the time the Feaſt laſted, they kept burn- 

ing Frankincenſe and Myrrh upon the Hearth. 
5857 What Rules of Rebevine did they obſerve at 
able? 

A. Theſe did not much differ, from what is now 
obſerved among the, polite Moderns ; only in genteel 
Houſes, and at very high Entertainments, i it was the 
Cuſtom for every Gueſt to have a Boy. waiting on 
him, to whom he gave the choiceſt Bits to carry 
Home for him ; and-when greaſed their Fin- 
gers, they wiped them upon 2 iece of ſoft Bread, 
which they afterwards threw to the Dogs. 

By = did the antient Greeks entertain a Stranger? 

As ſoon as they ſaw him, they got him ſome- 
what to eat; when he came to the Door, they both 
joined Feet on the Threſhold, and there mutually 
engaged themſelves to be true and truſty. When 
he came in, they called for the Stranger's Bottle, and 
_ drank whim io a. Cup of Wins. Then the next 
Thing they preſented bim with was Salt ; all the 
time of his hong in the Houle, they made their own 
Daughters attend upon him, 2nd fil his Drink; to 

bring him Water in a Baſon and waſh his Feet with 
their own Hands; They bad a Table alſo to them 

" and Rhee a che Shay... 1 
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Of ARTS and hin 


3 DL poor of the 
* 


Greeks as to Arts and Sciences ? 
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A. It appears from thoſe remaining Monuments, 
they have tranſmitted to Poſterity, that, excepting 
the Diſcoveries which had been made in Natural 


Philoſophy, they excelled all Mankind, who lived 
either before or fince them. 


Q. What are the Arts by which they are chiefy dif- 
tinguiſhed ? : 
A. t. Grammar, 2. Poetry. 3. Eloquence. 
4. Hiſtory, 5. Philofophy, 6. Mathematics. 
7. Muſick. 8. Sculptu , and 9. Painting, 


What were the different Dialects Lamar 
0 the Greeks ? of 7 


4. The Ian the Aolian, the Doric, and the 


Attic; but beſides theſe, there was a common Dialect. 


Q From whence did ihe Difſeratcs u 


ar 
0 The Tmians and Toliant, two Clans of the 


Greeks, paſt over to Aja, and eſtabliſhing themſelves 


in their two Countries, the Language of their Po» 


ſterity took a Tincture of that of the Afatics. The 
Doric was more ſimple, and perhaps more antient 
than either, and probably in the primitive 
Ages. But the Attic Dialect, which was the utmoſt 
Refinement, of 88 prevailed in Athens, 
and its Territory 3 and fo Enchanting were the 
Terms of that ſweet Language, that even after the 
Greeks were ſubdued by the Arms of the Romans, the 
latter were ſubdued in their Turn by the Literature 
of the Greeks f 

> ny were the Poetry in which the Greeks . 
celled 


3 The Chief were L Epic, Dramatic, and 
Paſtoral P ons | 


* TG was the Original of Lyric Poetry * . 
. It 


P 


wy 
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9 It appears to have been peculiarly applied to di- 
and the more Antient it was, it ſeems 
to have GN ets more near to the Turn and Num- 
bers of the Hebrew Poetry; but afterwards, when the 
Imagination of their Poets became more ſenſi ualiz'd, 
this Poetry ſtooped to the lower Subjects of Love, 
Aduttion, and _— Paſſions. 5 | 
Q. were the moi Emment for this Poetry in 
Greece, and what were their - ali: 3s * | 
A. The Fame of Linus, Orpheus, and Ampbion is 
eminent, but their Hiſtory fabulous ; Stefichorus ex- 
celled in Simplicity, and Morality. Sapho in the 
Stoeetneſs, Delicacy, and Paſſion of her Odes : Alcæus 
in Spirit and Viuacity; Simonudes in the grave, mov- 
ing, and fender Parts of y/itron, But * 
has excell'd all in the Boldneſs, the Greatne , and 
the Majeſiy of his Deſign, the Variety of his amber 
and the neſs of his Execution ; and Ana 
perhaps till unequaPd in thee ond Gai with 
* Whowes the Father of Byic Þ 
| was t toy among them ? 
8 the Fete of as we know, was the 


55 fick that ever digeſted his Poem into a regular Plan, 


and has left us two Epic Poems, the 7:ad and Oayſſe, 

' which are the utmoſt Effects of human Genius, 

Qu her obs Deo 7 two Poems? o 

A. The [tad paints the 1 Paf- 
— they become Maſters the Mind; and 

tbe Oayſſe deſcribes the Superiority of Virdue, when 

- by Prudence and Reſolution. © 

— Have we am other Ep ic Poems of the Greeks? 

HA. No: Haſiad cannot 2 an Epic 

by begs ſomewhat tat betwix rn th Pſa and the 
wor 7 


Q Wha 
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Q. What is the Difference betwixt Dramatic' and 
Epic Poetry: 

A. Epic Poetry 1 is a Narvation, and the Dremetit 
a Converſation? 

2 How many kinds of Dramatic my were ow 

mong the Greeks ? | 

Roy Two: Tragedy and Comedy. 

Q: What was Tragedy antientiy in Greece? 

A. It ſeems to have been only a ſimple Chorus, 
which rehearſed the Praiſes of Bacchus, with Danc- 
ing. And, as I mentioned before, the Performers 
of this Chorus were carried about by one 1 * 
from Town to Town i in a Cart. 

Q. IN do firft improved upon this cn 

A Eſchylus invented Buskins and the Ma, "and 
made his Actors mount upon a Theatre, and raiſed 
the Dignity of their Subjects. Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, added Pomp and Shew, and brought that m 
of Poetry to Perfection. 

Q. At what Era did the Greek Tragedy flurify ? 

Ala the polite Age of 50 Years, which follow- 

ed the Expedition of Aerxes into Grace. 

. Q. What was the Charatter of #iſchylus? 

A. His Ideas are elevated and noble, but a 
much wrought p that they appear fwvelled His 
Fi Figs are. too Aeradible; . his r too extra- 

Pieces too irreg wiarc | 

2 What & is the Charadter 7 Kutti dt es 

He excelled in the tender, /5ft, and moral Part 
of the Drama. The Impreſſions he makes are deep, 
and his Manner of conveying the moſt common Ideas, 
818 them a turn of Sublimity and Importance. 


Do Where did the Buder of Sophocles _ 1 
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A. In touching the two great Ends of T. 
Terror and Compaſſion, which he ſeems to 4 
by knowing the Variety and Extent of the Powers, 
and the Paſjions of the human Mind. He likewiſe 
excell in the Regularity of his Condu/?, and the Ja- 
neſs of the Manners he has brought upon the Stage. 
Q. Who ſucceeded theſe great Poets? 

A. Lycophron, Sofiflheus, and others, but they were 
all of them unable to maintain the Dignity of the 


3 
famous Writers of Comedies 


Q. Mo were the moſt 
among the Athenians? / . 

A. Eupolis, Cratinus, Ariſtophunes, and Menandrr, 
QQ bat was the Intention of Comedy in Greece? 

i af, It was intended not only to expoſe, reform, 
and ridicule private Vices, but to bring upon the 
Stage, and to 44% the greateſt Miniſters and Ma- 
giſtrates, who were expreſt by their very Name, 
and ä 2 their 2 Th 

was the Conſequence of this? ¼ 

A. While this Liberty was 10 de Hands of the 
Poets I have already mentioned, it had a happy Ef- 
fect upon the Publick. But when it fell into other 
Hands, who had neither Virtus nor Vit to give it 


its proper Turn, it degenerated into Licentiou/n/5, 


and the Stage was put under a Reftraint, even in the 
time of Ariflopbanes. $25 * A; +} th | ba . 

Q. What was the Conſequence of this Reftraint ? 
A. The Mask, after the Life, was taken away, 
and fictitiau Names introduced to real CharaQters. 

Q. . How was this Species of Comedy called ? 
A. The Middle Comedy, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
firfl Manner, in which Ariſtophanes wrote; and the 
new Comedy, which was introduced TT: 
2.4 N n 2 


ü [2331 2 
1 7 el wr tht Charatter of” FREY 3 
Tho! we, have little or nothing of his Writing -- 
remaining, yet it appears from the Teſtimor wh. 
the Antients, that he muft have — 
Dramatic Poets in the Genteelneſs of his D age 
Puri R Ee the ae 1 mdug, 
the Truth of his We; but above all, in the Be. 
| „yet = of his Karre. 
75 Have you any particular Authorities to juſtify 
this hara#ter of Menander ? _ 

A, I could bring the Teſtimonies of the moſt cre- 
ditable of all the Antients for this Purpoſe ; but it is 
ſufficient to mention the Teſtimony of Fulius Ceſar, 
wo was himſelf an excellent Poet and Critic; and in 

Epigram addreſs'd to his favourite Author Terence, | 
be allows the latter to be but the Taff of 'a Menan- | 
der, 

i, "were the rat eminent Poets amang ths | 

Gree * Paſtoral ? "7 = 
ocritus the Sicilian, Moſchus and Bim. 

5% What were their Charafers ? q 1 

Thebcritus is diſtinguiſh'd for the Steetneſs and 1 

Simplicity of his Diction, which, ſince his Time, has 

been — true Standard for Paſtoral, and for drawing 

both his animated and inanimatad Objects juſt the 

fame as they appeared, By what we can learn of Mo- 
ſehus and ien, oa Paſtoral riſes. to 2 higher Strain, 


their Shepherd: more polite, tho not leſs pa 
. and umbers are more ſublime, 640 
not leſs movi 


Q. Were the bl famous for Eloquence ?' _ 
4. Nes; fo famous, that they have hitherto been 
unequal'd i in it; and it was the great Step by which 


NY roſe 3 in n Eſpecially at Athens. 
Qs 
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Q. Give me the-Names and a. ort Charatter of 
, #heir principal Orators, _ 

A. The perſuaſrve Eloquence of Pericles was ſi uch, 
that 22 render d himſelf in ſome meaſure arbitrary 
his Country men, and had ſuch a 1 
ung ir Paſſions, as to ſway them to his | 
even contrary to their own Sentiments., The 88 
= of his ce ſeems to have been a great Con- 
e of Expre ſion, which yet n'd a wide Range 

ee ; and by the Help of an > En 
| p x had a powerful Effect upon the Pa 1 Al- 
cibiades ſeems to puck copied him ach ſe. Lyſias 
was diſtinguiſh'd by the natural Turn of his Eloquence. 
Vocrates, — Stweetneſs Plato, by E legance, Subli- 
mity and 8 pride by the . A 
Deſeriptions, - Demoſthenes, by ratte 
mence, which he ſo artfully a as to anſwer all 
the Ends of Perſuaſion. Fiſchinus was remarkable 
For Copioufneſs, Variety and Ornament ; but their ſuc- 
ceeding Orators were deſtitute both of Spirit and Vir- 
tue to keep up the Character for Eloquence' which 
ee. had acquired under thole * Ma- 


Q. Did the Greeks excell. in Hiftay 

A. At firſt they left the Care of that e 
and the Proſe Writers who ſucceeded them ſeem to 
have been rather ck, than ſimple, rather ignorant 
than plain in their Compoſiti ; but afterwards they 
improved into the Perfection of . of Writ- 


— IU ho were then their great ers in Hiftry ? 
and what were their Characters? 
A. Herodotus was diſtinguiſh'd 1 Elaguence; Thu- 
A by Nobleneſt of Stile; united 
both thoſe Characters,  Ephorus and Thorpe 4 


” * E wy — 
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the. Sweetng/+ of their Maſter Jacrates ; but 

their Geniuſes were different,the one requiring a Curb, 
and the other a Spur. Timeus the Sicilian was 
admired for the Abundance of his Matter, the Variety 
of his Theughts, and the Purity of his Expreſſion. They 
had likewife many other great Hiſtorians, whom it 


: would be here too tedious to deſcribe. 


Q. Who was the fir/t that taught Philo/aphy to the 
Greeks ? 


e Achfon, who confu'd himbelf o 

Phyſick,, Geometry, and Afironomy ; but his Syſtem 
was greatly improved upon by his Diſciple Anaxi 
mander. 


Q. Who was the next great Philoſopher who appear'd 
in Greece ? 

A. Pythagoras of Samos, who brought the Myſtical 
Way of teaching Philoſophy from Egypt, and taught 
in 1taly, where many of the greateſt Men in Greece 
and Iialy ſubmitted to his Difcipline. | 

Q. I bo was the next great Topo which Greece 
bad ts beaft of ? | 

A. Socrates, who tho' not prior in Time, was ſo 
in every other Reſpect, excepting the Knowledge of 


"Natural Philoſophy, which he deſpiſed, as having no 


immediate Tendency to mend the Heart of Man, 

which was the great Object of his Endeavour, and 

2 he recqmagended equally by his Practice and his 
recepts. 

Q. Io. ſucceeded Socrates in Fame? 

A. Plato, his Diſciple, who was much ſuperior to 
him in Fortune. He apply'd Philoſophy to the Refor- 
mation of States, as his Maſter had done to that of In- 
dividuais; andheſhew'd, by the Influence which his 
Doctrine * ee Court and Manners of Dio- 
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o 
=  ny/us the degenerate Tyrantof Sracuſe, of what vaſt 
Uſe true Plyloſophy may be in Civil Polity. . 

' ©. Vas there mo other eminent Philoſopher cotempo- 
rary with theſe great Men? N 
A. Yes; Nenophon the Hiſtorian, who was equally 
eminent with Plato, tho* upon different Principles. 
Ariſtotle lived under the Reign of Alexander the Great, 
and ſtudied under Plato: And it will convey a ſuffi- 
cient Idea of the Merit of all thoſe great Men, if we 

tay, as we may with Truth, that they were not only 
the chief Philoſophers in Greece, but the beſt that 


ever appear'd in the World. . 
Q: Hau came the Greek Philoſophy to fall into Dif 
repute ? Nr 4 FRE 


A. By the Loſs of publick Liberty, which obligec 

its Profeſſors to apply it to the Adulation and Flattery 

of their Tyrants. Wine a 

Q. Were the Greeks famous for Mathematicis? 

A. Thales and Pythagoras diſcovered ſome of the 
moſt valuable Principles in this Art. Euclid had the 
Merit of reducing it to that excellent Order, which no 

| ſucceeding Age has yet been able to improve on; and 
it: was owing to them and a great many other learned 
Men of Greece, that a Foundation was laid for thoſe 
vaſt Diſcoveries that have been fince made in this 

: * Mat have you to ſay as to Greek Mufick ? 

A. We have now no Specimen of it to produce; 
dut it is certain that the Greeks knew more Powers of 
Sounds, and a greater Variety of Tones than we do, 
|. as appears fromthe Effect which their Muſick, ſimple 

as it was, had upon the Paſſions, . © 

Q. Wire the Greeks eminent for Sculpture? 
A. They ſeem to have been obliged for this Art to 
3 3 Egptians; but in proceſs of time they _ 
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| all the World in it, no Age or Time having ever 
been able to arrive at their Perfection, as evidently 


rs from ſuch of their Works as have come to. 


our Hands, and thoſe too, as we have Reaſon to be- 
lieve, not of their moſt celebrated Maſters. 


Q. In what Degree of Eminence did they fland with 


regard to Painting ? 


A. In as great as they did in any of the other Arts, 
- fince we find Painters of ſuch Eminence among them 


as to be Sunny what by Kings and States. This ap- 
pear'd in the Inſtances of 4pelles, Polygnatus, Zeuxis, 
and other great Men, who brought this Art to Per- 


fection, though none of their Works have come to 
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